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INTRODDO'TIpN 


It is natural that after each war an effort should be made to bring out the 
lessons of the war which may modify combat methods and so require change in r.^di¬ 
lations. The war of 1914-1918 is so rich in innovations of every sort that it is 
with great embarrassment that such a study, so vast and complicated is approached 
however, such a study is urgent for two reasons. 


First of all our pre-war regulations are no longer up to date and should be 
harmonized with the progress which 'was made during the war and which experience 
has confirmed. Many officers really imagine that these regulations no longer have 
any value and that they should be replaced by entirely new documents; that is true 
if we consider only the regulations of the separate aims; but if we consider regu¬ 
lations of a more general character such as Instruction on the Conduct of Large 
Units of 28 October, 1915 (1) and the Decree on the Service of .Armies in the Field 
of 2 December, 1915 (2) we soon realize (and we will show this by what follows) 
that they are far from having lost all their value. As far as these latter are 
concerned, it is more of a question of bringing them up to date than of their com¬ 
plete renewal. 


The second reason which demands a recasting of the regulations is that the 
documents of every sort which were published during the war, either on the em¬ 
ployment of large units in battle, or on combat methods of the different arms and 
the liaison between arms, no longer exactly cover the case; this can be explained 


The regulations on instructions which were published during the war were in¬ 
tended to bring our methods of attack or of defense into accord with the material 
means which we had available at different stages of that war; and, as we all know., 
these material means continued to increase and to improve. In fact, according to 
the progress which had been laid down, they ?/ere not to attain their maximum until 
the spring of 1919 (3). The end of the war, or rather the armistice, arrived be- 
fore the troops could be provided with all the materiel with which it was intended 
that they should be equipped. Wow and in the future, this maximum materiel, which 
the (war time - Tr.) regulations and instructions could not then take into account 
jjrnst be considered. This requires that they be brought up to date. 


But the considerable task of revision and recasting is not incumbent alone on 
;ho technical commissions charged with the reissuing of regulations. It also con- 
serns the High Command on all questions of a general order and, since we must use 
;he expression, on all questions of doctrine. It is then.logical that the High 
ioramand should be charged with the bringing up to date of thoso regulations which 
ire of interest to all the arms (Conduct and employment of larger units and field 
service regulations), while the work of recasting only the regulations particular 
:o each arm or dealing with the liaisons to bo established between them should be 
left to the technical commissions. It is at once evident that the commissions 
rill be able to start their own work with benefit after being received from the 
ligh Command the necessary directives as to the use of the combined arms. 


1) L*Instruction sur la Conduit des grandes unites du 28 Octobre 1913. 

2) Le Decret sur la Service des armees on eampagne du 2 Decembre 1913. 

(These contain the basic doctrines in. force at the outbreak of the war- 

Tr.)., 

3) On this subject, it is of interest to note that the military effort of the 

Allies in personnel (excepting for the Americans) reached its maximum 
in the spring of 1917, while thoir production in materiel was not to reach 
its maximum until the spring of 1919. 
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The High Command, if it is to lay down at this time the basis of our 
! doctrine, of war, in order to take up the question of the employment of larger 
units, must be informed of their number and above all of their composition 
both in war and in peace. Here we approach the question of the reorganization 
of the army, the term'of military service, general mobilization, all of which 
indicates the Importance and the urgency of the solution of the problem of the 
reorganization of the arny, which must first of all be settled. 

So it seems natural to divide the great task of military reconstitution: 

Between the Parliament, charged with voting the laws for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the arny; 

Between the High Command, charged with establishing our doctrine of war 
j and with settling ,on the rules for the conduct of large units; 

Between the technical commissions, charged with the elaboration of the 
regulations for the employment of the different arms. 


m 


m 


m 






To complete the work well, rationally and without useless lass of valu¬ 
able time, the work should be conducted according to the plan above indicated. 

-0O0—- 

Already many studies on the important question of the recasting of the 
regulations have appeared. 

As soon as hostilities ceased G.H.Q,. (1) stated its' opinions in a number 
of documents on the subject of the organization of the army on a war footing and 
on the role and the employment of the various units of the different arms in 
battle. But at that time it was not known what the army was to be on a peace 
footing.; this is why those studies, although very valuable, no longer exactly 
meets the present requirements. 

Later, the Minister of War, wishing to provide the different arms with 
provisional regulations, without waiting until the parliament should have " ' 
legislated upon the reorganization of the army, invited the officers, and those 
of^assimilated rank, of all grades of the active army to express their personal 
opinion upon a certain number of questions which were states (Circular, 29 
December, 1919). But that consulstation, somewhat limited, since it excluded 
all the officers of reserve, had the inconvenience of limiting the nature of 
the subjects to be treated and of submitting the studies, which had been pre¬ 
pared, for the appreciation of Commissions which were charged with preparing 
a general report. 

Outside of official channels, many officers have published studies on the 
several events of which they were witnesses and have sought to draw lessons 
i for the future from them. > 

Finallys the Minister has had published a certain number of regulations, 
l|II such as the Instruction on the Conduct of large Units and the Regulations for 
the Maneuver of the different arms. But these documents being only of a pro¬ 
visional character are destined to be revised. ' 

It seems than that it is not too late to submit a contribution, no matter 
how modest it may be, to that great work of reshaping the regulations. 






(1) G. 0. C. - Tr. 


T 

■; 
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It has seemed, interesting, in order to picture the situation in its en¬ 
tirety, to follow the evolution of tactical ideas, as the war progressed, in 
Germany, as well as in France; and in order to deduce true lessons, to study 
the relations of the facts in the case with the results which were obtained. 


We should but expect, after five years of fighting against the most re¬ 
doubtable, of enemies, particularly as we were victorious, to look for the basis 
of our doctrine of war in the lessons of Experience. Experience is superior to 
any abstract discussion in its ability to bring out the sources of conception 
and in indicating the possibility of execution. The commander must firmly keep 
in mind this possibility of execution of his conceptions if he doss not wish to 
expose himself to the possibility of ordering the impracticable; which would be 
the gravest and the most dangerous of mistakes, for, according to Ardant du 
Picq, "an order for the impracticable is a definite blow to discipline". 


In order to follow the evolution of ideas and methods as new problems were 
presented, we have thus been led to make a rapid review of the principal events 
bf .the, war* I 


In order to draw practical conclusions, it seems natural to take as our 
point of departure the doctrines of war which ’were in force previous to 1914 
both in France and in Germany; then to present the modifications and transforma¬ 
tions in these doctrines during the progress of the years of the warn Each of 
these years presents a character of its own. 


The summer and autumn of 1914 is a period of open warfare (1) 


The winter of 1914-1915 and the year 1915 mark the beginning of position 
warfare, and is a period of experiment and groping. 


The year 1916 is the period of perfecting of our offensive and defensive 


methods 


The year 1917 is modified by the adoption of extreme solutions for the 


Finally, the year 1918 witne 
and the return to open warfare. 


es the rupture of the fortified positions 


It should be well understood in all that follows, that our object is nc 
to bring more or less critical judgment against men or facts. It is truly t 
easy, once the events have been made known and when we know what happened on 
both sides, to pronounce judgment on the dispositions, which were made or on 
those which should have been made. Our sole intention is to draw, from the 
events the lessons which they seem to contain for the future, while consider: 
only in the abstract all questions of the personnel engaged in those events. 


£2) Aside from ofiieial documents, we have drawn to a great extent upon the 
works of Captain Koeltz on the German offensive and defensive tactics, as 
vvoil as upon Captain Bottes study on the evolution of field fortification. 

(.1) We use the term "open war-fare" rather than that of "war of movement", 
which is often imnronerlv SilBia in mdov, + „ - 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TACTICAL IDEAS 


FRANCE AID GERMANY 


DURING THE WAR OF 1914-1918 


Some have represented that the French Arny, on the ®ve °l tne war, 
without aawell established doctrine; others have represented that the d< 
which had been taught broke down and that it was to a great extent resp< 
for our early reverses. " 5 '. .'Ji 

To get some idea in this respect, we need only examine our pre-war 

tions: ... - ;§Jp -. 1 

The Conduct, of Large Units, 28 October, 1913. (1)", 

The Decree on the Service of Amies in the Field, 2 December, 1913 

Regulations for Infantry Maneuver, 20. April, 1914 (3). 

• ■ • ■ . 

Here will be found the necessary indications on the conception anc 
of operations, the sum of which make, .up what may be called a doctrine c 
the use and guidance of the commander as well as of .the executants. 


A. The Conception of Operations. 

Starting on.the first page, the Conduct of Large Units Indicates.the object 
to be obtained; "The purpose of military, operations is the anhihilatioh of the. 
o rgan T hd ' d 1 To rcos of the enemy",, - For,- they add, "the great numbers which are em¬ 
ployed, the difficulty of re-supplying them, the interruption'.of the social and 
economic life of the country, all urge that a decision should be sought Within t] 
shortest possible time' so a a to promptly end the fighting^. -’ . 

And now as to the means; "Decisive battle, exploited to ; it a • utinofiej by the 
destruction of his armies,' is the only means'of bending the will di the opponent 


And again; "To conquer, the combat dispositions of the enemy must be broken 


to positive results by seizing the initia- 
rcumatances instead of submitting to 


Again: "The offensive 1 alone leads 

tivo in operations we take control of ci 
them". • * ' ' ' . 


"The passive defense is doomed to certain defeat; it is to be absolutely pre¬ 


cluded" 


From, this we can see no excuse for hesitation; the means to be used to conquer 
is the offensive, and exclusively the offensive. Furthermorethe Report submitted 
to the Minister explains further: . . 


(1) La Conduite des grandee unites du 28 Octobre 1913. 

£2) Le decret sur le Service des armees en campagne du 2 Decembre 1913 
(3) Le Reglemcnt d? maneuver de l*inf - auterio du 20 April 1914. 
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"Of all the nations, the military history of Stance offers the moat striking 
examples .of the great results which are produced by a war of attack, as well .as 
of the disasters which are brought : shout .fry a war which; is', conducted in a waiting 
attitude. Developed by us almost to the point of perfection, the doctrine of the 
offensive has won for us the most glorious successes;;. And, in cruel proof of the 
opposite the day when we ceased to realize this truth, this doctrine neatly pro¬ 
vided our opponents with the weapons withy v/hose aid,thfeyi..'conquered' us. 


"The teachings of the past have ■ borne-, fruit o - the; Prea lMSpW has returned; 
to its old traditions, and no longer recognises any Law in the conduct of opera¬ 
tions but that of the offensive. . j | 

, • Ap; ■ . ' ' . ' ’ ’ ■ . not 

"Following the South African war we saw re appear.;' certain theories which we I v 
had a right to believe had been abandoned forever, on the inviolability of fronts off 

and on the possibility of pxviduci-ngya decision-■■(3j- by.maneuver-.anil'without battle. i*l 
It is true that shortly after 'this the Russo-Japanese war came along and gave a 
striking denial to these dangerous theories; but must always -be on guard'.lost 
a long period of peace-may again produce them. ne ' v ' ( 

. .... ,. .. .. • the 

"In order to prevent ary/such backward .’step, , the,regu-lations,(are. Insistent day 

in keeping always In view that...primordial -lay. .that -battle-;., the -exclusive- -purpose -situ 
of operations, is 'the only means of breaking the enemy’a will, and tha-ttthe first - ques 
duty of the leader is to have the will to engage in battle". - word 

... . . . _ ;... ... ... _ ,. - . ;... : pres 

From the"''strategical point' of'view, then, the conception of operations is terr 

.-/leak 

II 5 j .j|§§ WKlSKmli lind- 

-.troui 

.■ .... , ;.. attorr 

the army, corps; and tho offic 
inw» 1 -. -it.ri.4st k nnirfi’r .+.%<*'an UB 


B, T he ICxecution of Operations 


The Conduct of Large-Units 


whore 
of an; 
whi ch 


"In order to avoid all misunderstanding upon.a point of .doctrine-.of such -' 
importance, the. .new regulations’ admits -of but ,a. ; single justification- for ; tho de¬ 
fensive in battle; that is , "the."'nsee.ssity to ; 'economise-droops at’'certain'- points 
with a view to providing ■greater 'forces'in'the’ attacks : ■- ' "" '• 

lids understood, the : defensive-is ■ really---no-thing' more than ’ah auxiliary, .of 
tho offensive". adovy ; ; - : : . 


■thrust 
but v/i 


Furthermore,..referring to; the .army corps>' tac-tical'- 'organ of-'■ execution, the 
Conduct of Lor go- -Units pictures*-the- 'baste "Where 'the ' situation may require.; taking 
up the defensive on all or a part of its front: 


"The purpose.- : of -the- dofehse of a-frent then is to'cover the assembly of tho 
means before passing to the attack, or to contain tho enemy on that front with 
reduced numbers in order to provide more force in the attacks". 

(4) In its turn, thp Rpg U i f ,tipns for Infantry--Maneuver, "20 April 1914, prescribed 
all the procedure to be used in battle, in the offensive as well as in the de¬ 
fensive, since the latter case might come up, . ' ■ , - -. 


But it must bo clearly noted that we are no longer considering the strategical Hand I 
purpose of operations. With the army corps, organ of execution., and lower, units, i n ho]: 
wo enter the dotiain ofycqmbq.t tactics:;; where-the defensive is permit ted'.with the 
above indicated, reservations, .- d .-’.d 7 ; " ' . _j 
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It can not be said then that prior to 1914 the French arny did not have a 
well established doctrine' of war. On the contrary, from top to bottom, in all 
grades, it was very sharply oriented toward the offensive; strategic offensive, 
to the absolute exclusion of the defensive; the tactical offensive and eventual¬ 
ly the tactical defensive in certain localities for the purpose of helping the 
offensive in other localities. 

C. OPINIO N j j| MILITAR Y C IRCLIPS B EFORE THE WAR. 

We have seen what our doctrine from the theoretical viewpoint was. It'may 
not be out of place to make a rapid, survey of our doctrine in actual practice, 

I wish to touch on "the state of mind, the general channel of thought" of the 

officers (to use Colonel de Grandma!sons expression) which will give a fair re¬ 
flection- of the doctrine. 

In all our work, maneuvers on the map as well as on the terrain, there was 
never a question of anything but the offensive and of the attack. Wo took up 
the question of halts, because the march could not be kept up indefinitely both 
day and night, but even in this connection we hardly studied anything of the 
situation beyond the question of outposts. Sometimes we took up the delicate 
question of retrograde movements, but it must be freely acknowledged, that the 
word defensive had such a bad sound to our ears that we would not have dared to 

present a defensive situation in a map exercise, much lees in a maneuver on the 

terrain. Consideration of the defensive, that is the utilization of terrain by 
weak effectives so as to resist' a numerically superior enemy, was almost solely 
limited to the troops who had the mission of covering the mobilization (los 
troupes do couvorturo). In practically all other cases, anyone who might have 
attempted to make a closer study of this important question, either with the 
officers and noncommissioned officers or with troops, would have, put himself in 
an unfavorable light. • 

Our corps' of officers-had absorbed the theory of the offensive to the point 
where it had become a disease; it was the offensive in every case and in spito 
of any situation, the, offensive blind and to tho limit, ( 1*offensive a entran ce) 
which was to givo a solution in every situation. 

As a result, wo did not pay enough attention to tho effect of firo, we went 
on using formations which wore too douse, we -neglected liaison; all this was done 
in order to make speed, for, according to our way of thinking, once the attack was 
started the question of its progress being stopped need not bo considered. 

And it was with these general idoas and habits that the French Army was 
thrust into battle; it throw itself into battle with an ardor which was superb, 
but with a disdain for fire for which it had to pay dearly. 

D * viTHAT OUR REGULATIONS PRE SC RIBED OH THE DEFE NS IVE. 

Having stated how our corps of officers understood and practiced the theory 
f the offensive, we must now return to our regulations. 

It is true that these regulations, as we have seen, foresaw tho employment 
f tho defensive only in a single case. But at least they had foreseen its use. 
a a consequence, there were prescriptions in force which it would- have been well, 
o know and to practice, once the situation developed where we wore forced to hold 
the enemy not only strategically but tactically. 

■ We find.the general ideas on the organization of a defensive position in the 
mid Book for Engineer Officers (1), That, organization is based on echelonment 
m depth. Thore are contemplated: 


L'Aide - Memoiro de I’officior du genie, 
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1st. An advanced position, intended to slow up the enemy and so give the 
troops in rear time to take up their combat dispositions; 


follows 
o f th e c 
to occuj 
and -, whe 
and an c 
those wt 
ob servei 
narrow, 
draw the 
1 at ions 


2d. A principal position of resistance, which should stop the enemy; 

3d.. A: second- lino'position’, intendod to limit: the advance . ; pf the enemy, 
in case he breaks through the principal position of resistance* . 

(6) It will be seen that this echelonmebt. in. depjy correspondsitp,._theechelon-, 
ment of forcos prescribed for .security- -ct the- halt I the advanced position has the 
same. Mss ion- of observation as the put guards and sentinels; the troops .of the 
principal position, of'resistance; 'like those on;the' line .of. outpost; supports, 
have the mission.of stopping 1 the enemy; ■ end. finally it Is. frprn the -second ; lino . 
position that; counter attacks oro'to bo. launched just .as. they,.are expecto.d to bp - 
launched by ‘thp'.out post reserves-'.- '••' ®hat -eciibiO'nmQht' 'was then a . logical, arrange-.. . ; 
ment; and, it is of interest to. note that, after abandoning it, for a great part 
of the war, we had to come back to the application of the .sane. idea in the. course 


The 
cate its 
tant par 


(8) "So 
used on 


This disposition, not only facilitated coppand.'(the..units bsipg grouped .within the divii 
the strong point under the- iitifiiediate coBkand of . the . corajiaridef of the strong point) "Service : 
but also favored economy of effectives in the . .defense, . , ; . . ' fantry u; 

;•■■■■ ---^yk;p:• - • . ' . ; 

The division commander organized his front so as to reduce to a minimum the . Hhan giv< 
number of men needed for its occupancy. . ... ....... .. y • •, - • - " ' gain the 


This organization was to ,be'governed' by a. c ombined -plan- .am-was to be- develop¬ 
ed as far as the time and means .'.available migtit permit.,. It-provided for the or¬ 
ganization of centers of r esistance , to each of which an infantry garrison was 
assigned; it provided for the selection of artillery, pos itions: which would flank 
the centers of resistance, to 'fire- in '-the'--intervals between them .and the-, approache 
to them, as well, as' on the possible '-emplacements 'of..Kpstile artillery. Reserves 
are held in rear. (Regulations'for'Service ip the 1'ield, art, 112). 


The 

shelterec 


The 
pared to 


Cour 
and indep 
their use 
for count 
the line 
prise. I 
down for 
attacks a 
they are 
■Since of t 


An infantry unit which is given a defensive mission, iroceived an; .order for the 
which, precisely, defines the taslfbe be" Carried out, the part-of: the .terrain 
upon which the resistance will. b©..organised-; how that'’.organization'is'to, be- carried 
out, the probable time available.,, "the material-means With which'it is to be pro¬ 
vided (light tool wagons, or heavy tools....), the designation of. the, comm and post 
of the next higher unit and .the,-liaison' to be;, established- 'either-With' that "command 
post or with neighboring artillery units (Regulations for Infantry Maneuver, art.. '. 


So much for generalities, we will now examine some of the .detail, 
preparation of the defense... -. 


3?ina 
tion of a 
the terra 

g ’ 'jhrit, if : 

oquireme 
;ro positi 
ideas whi 
the exper 
suffi cion 


First -we' have reconnaissance, whi ch -is to- include, not only the terrain to be 
occupied, but also that which, the .enemy must traverse; (points he ’.must-pass, paths; 
defiles, etc.), and particularly reconnaissance of practicability of the terrain 
for counterattack and even for the resumption of the offensive. , - 


Then there follows .the defensive organization of the positions, which have 
been selected; this is assigned to the infantry troops who are to occupy them 
reinforced, when necessary, be detachments of engineers. This, organization¬ 
al) Centares de resistance on des points d’oppui. .The strong, points previously 
referred to strong tactical localities, which wefe made up of centers of resist¬ 
ance and supporting points; the supporting point (point d*appui) is equivalent 
a strong-point in our terminology, and is hereafter .so translated. -'Tr. 
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he 


lon- 
is the 


follows a general plan and is executed progressively . "A methodical preparation 
of the defensive includes the organization of the positions which the.troops.are 
to occupy, the organization of defiladed communications, telephonic comunication, 
and, when necessary, successive lines which allow a first success to be halted 
and an offensive return to be prepared The beat works are the simplest, - - * 

, those which make use of the natural accidents-of the ground', which avoid enemy- 
observation or which are inconspicuous ..... The trenches should be deep and 
narrow, spoil should be hidden from observation. Simu lated trenches may be used to 
draw the enemy’s fire on sections not occupied by troops of the defense.” (Regu¬ 
lations for Infantry Maneuver, art. 343 and 344). 


The infantry should clear its field of fire, carefully record ranges and lo¬ 
cate its machine guns so as to flank important parts of the front and to beat dis¬ 
tant parts of the terrain over which the enemy is obliged to pass. 


OUT 3 e-. 


Finally, proje 


are to be installed for night work. 


The assignment of troops to the defenses, is a function of the organization of 
the terrain., ■- . . " 


(8) -"Sound and judicious•organization allows a reduction in the effectives to 
used on a front and allows a greater force to be held in rear for counter at tael 
Only the battalion and stronger units have the means necessary to provide both 
defense and the counterattack,” (Regulations for Infantry Maneuver, art. 341). 


• within 
point), 


As to the execution of the defense , there is.one principle WHICH IS ABSOLUTE 
the division must hold.till the end, even if it is completely sacrificed (art. 1 
Service in the Field) ; and the Regulations for Infantry adds (art. 337): \ "An In 
fahtry unit whose mission it is to hold a point of terrain must never abandon it 
without an order,. It pill, resist to the end; each man will die in place, rather 
than give ground. If the enemy forces the unit bade, it uses,'every means to re¬ 
gain the lost ground," 



svelop- 


The Infantry occupies its combat positions, is hidden from observation, is 


sheltered from fire and acts by fire power. 


oaches 


The artillery may intervene by long range fire, and above all it must, be pre^- 
‘ pared to fire on the hostile infantry, ; 


r the ■ 
errain 
arried 


post 
nmand 
art.. ' 


! Counter attack units generally operate in accordance with a preconceived idea 
and independently of the incidents of the battle. This preconceived idea for 
their use will generally require the use of such terrain which is most suitable 
for counterattack. "Prepared under cover, generally in.-roar of the intervals in 
the line of resistance, every effort is made to launch. the counterattack as a .sur¬ 
prise, It-is pushed forward with resolution, combining fire and movement as laid 
down for the attack," (Regulations for Infantry Maneuver, art. 347). Counter¬ 
attacks are the province of the local commander or of the superior commander; 
they are so organized as to insure the infantry which executes them the assist¬ 
ance of the other.arms,- •• • '• ' 


Finally, if the enemy succeeds in taking a'part of the line, the preoccupa¬ 
tion of all should be to.prepare -vigorous offensive returns -to eject him from 
the terrain which he has conquered. This summary review will permit us to note ., 
dthat, if our troops had been well acquainted with and had properly applied these 
requirements of the regulations,. they would have very readily adapted themselves 
to position warfare;'as a matter of fact, they contained the germ of most of the 
ideas which we believed wo aftorward-s discovered and- which have been confirmed by 
the experience of the war. But;j.uwe-- ; must certainly admit these ideas were not 
sufficiently disseminate'! and pome-times they were oven ignored. 


~-~6Go~— 
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WHAT OUR REGULATIONS PRESCRIBED ON THE OFF'STSI'VE 


•The prescription.relatiye to tho~ ’off ens ive are too long for us to analyze; wo 
will limit our discussion t.o.a few words!' " ~ ' ' - ■ . 


MX 

sheItei 
Inf anti 
out ind 
therofo 


On the. importance of'.firs' effect 


On the support of the infantry by the artillery 


.An 

assign., 

| ; g©hh§il 

infantr. 

upon th 


On the necessity for liaison 


On the use of field ’works 


On the precautions to be taken against aerial investigation 


1. IMPORTANCE OF FIRS EFFECT. - Our power regulations did not fail to fore¬ 
see the effect of fire. Did not the report which preceded the regulations for in¬ 
fantry 'maneuver say: /."The experience, of. the most recent were given abundant 
proof that the continued increase" in!the, rate of fire and of the flatness 'of the 
trajectory of the infantry projectileand the 'continued increase of the rate of 
fire and the. power of .artillery, fire, expose troops to destructi ve' effects which 

•e doubtable which'requires them to use very supple 
ifpusiy,adapted to the terrain. Experience equally 
ice of, -fl r-e for -the-support.of/movement, which alone 
and. which, alone 'is capable of producing victory", - 

In its turn) Service) in tiie Field lays doVm tho principle (art. 97): "-then.’ 
power‘-of the present : armament hake s'.any attack,’ in dense formation delivered .in 
day-time-over open terrain, impossible. The vigor of the offensive can be main¬ 
tained only by the use of supple formations which are as little'vulnerable as 
possible. The infantry therefore.fights as skirmishers". 


attacks 
count er' 
objecti- 


had tab 
limits i 
Conduct 
object ( 
commanit 


is decisive. and -irrestible 


Ihe Regulations for Infantry Maneuver accordingly proscribed that progr 
under fire- should be made by,.a-cha.ip. of. skirmishers, made up of sections dep 
in single rank, t he men generally’being' at, one pace interval . ■■ It added "A g 
density would'decrease the efficient delivery of fire and would docrease the 
rapidity of movement" „ . . . .... 


"Li 
tions ar 
receive 
tion and 


idhables 

mutually 


V- a I ' ' 7 ' -conduct..oi-Units (art. 119) ,• as well as Service' in the 

lield (art. 104) foresaw the engagement of an enemy in position, "\7hen- th® -enemy 
has been able to arrange ali.his means., of action bn terrain which he has organized 
the general .conduct- of. engagement must' be methodical,. Furthermore more time is 
their availabia,. and a. -minute reconnaissance of the 'libstile 'front- before proceeding 
to the attack with the bulk of. the force becomes indispensable.** (l) . 

? d * ' IHE SUPPORT OF THE INFjU^TEY BT THE ARTILLERY! - Conduct of Large Units 
says (art. Ill): - "In tho army, corps, battle implies constant and close coopera- 
° f ^different- arms", and further (art. 125): "The. primary mission of the 
rtiiierswis bo support the forward, movement' of the infantiy. Particularly in the 
prGC0d ®^ ' the ' assault i:;;at--'an costs it places fire on th'o objectives oi 
the attack . Hiatus-the principle. Let us' see how' the-Sorvico in the Field \ 

applies this principle to the division in battle {Report to the MinintntVt-' 


. ' ”In 

(tiatb su 


"The 

essential 








the progression of such attacks. - The only purpose of soaking fire* superiority 
over the hostile artillery is to .'insure the use o.f ’.the maximum, power against 
the objective of the infantry attack. 


.artillery fire has only a very limited effect against an enemy protected by 
shelter; to force such an enemy to uncover himself, he must be attacked by tho 
infantry. Therefore preparation of attacks by the .artillery con not be carried 
out independently of infantry action. The cooperation between tho two arms must 
therefore, be constant. The antillery no longer prepares attacks, it supports 
them". . 


And article 98 of the Decree adds; "It is tiio division commander's duty to 
assign, in accordance with the situation at different times in tho battle, tho 
)general objectives which tho artillery is to take under fire so as to give tho 
infantry the most efficient assistance. . During the attack the artillery fires 
upon tho objectives against which; the Irian try is advancing.” 

;'.Thus the., exclusive mission of the artillery is to support the infahtry ■ • ' 
attacks' bj’’ destroying the obstacles which oppose its advance (which may require 
counterbattery), but not to prepare those attacks by preliminary fires on the : 
objectives which have been assigned to the infantry. 


5 <1. Necessity for Liaison. -- .Some time before the beginning of the war, we 
had taken up the question of liaison-in battle; and serious steps within the 
limits of the means available, had been taken towards its organization. The 
Conduct of Large Units prescribes the basis of that organization (art. 49). "The 
object of liaison is the coordination of effort, by assuring the continuity of 
communication between commanders of unite which , are engaged in the same operation. 

Liaison is established: "' '' 


'Between the commander of a unit and his Immediate subordinates 


Between the commanders of units operating in neighboring zones of battle 


"Liaison of the first category allows the commander to transmit his instruc 
tions and orders, to supplement them when necessary ; and, .on the other hand, te 
receive information, reports and returns, which by degrees-clears up-the situa¬ 
tion and thus provide, him with the elements of his further decisions.. 


Of the second catogoxy permits an exchange of information which 
enables neighboring units to combine their efforts tovnards common success and to 
mutually support each-other. 


aeny 

di zed 


"In the same way, every subordinate .should establish .liaison with his' imme 
diat® superior". '■ m • • 


From a material standpoint, liaison is established by using communications 
of various sorts. They may be supplemented by sending out staff officers or 
liaison agents. 


"The command post of the army commander is' selected with a view to tho facil¬ 
ity and the rapidity of liaison." -(art. '90). u; " ' ' 


The Service in the Field lays down practically, the same prescriptions 


lest liaison in battle between the various organs of the command is an 
antee of success; it is a necessity of primary importance". 

on between organs of the command is insured by the use of liaison 
rs or noncommissioned officers). Furthermore, the Regulations for 
ver says, '• during tho whole- course of the action; the superior 
Id. be kept informed of all events which might be of interest to 
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the Field states (art. 24.) they': should -bo dstablipGd^. '^Ihenever the troops make- eiginol 

a halt which is long enough to establish them '(in' battle, ' during long halts, in scup;/ tt 

outpost's)' 5 , ...... ivantage 

... - -Wp t:. . TU." Very Stl 

Finally, the li aison..between; ■lnf’abtfy h.vi.d~ er ti i ior y,,. whi-ch bad -been the ccupied 

subject of numerous ■ at udiba a-:u • cup-. no c-mb.;:," a a fprbh ta icaUy provided for only • . 

by the community of mis^i.bus. which'- tefefsr alii gi;A-:l’io :; ,tha .tun $xmay - -Again it' is/ . I. 11 ...- 

the Service in thf .’ l r, 9).-. ’'Every attack.3 Waa pc 

requires close’ cooperation of the infantry and the artillery. The division com- art.^l4( 
mander insures the liaison between these two .arms by.,the missions--.which he ahsignshstile c 
to them”. , - . :■... '■!> * f '. 7/ 7. • V.;; ,.V.;rf Ik: • u "-v 1 ;■ /. /li ch ,ho* 


Unhc. 

ad that 
athcr di 
'.vo the 
iance.su 
aving du 

atisfiod 

ecruits; 

r in mar. 


lit f o asyura- caavorgencdif.. the..fire a; of the, in- 
guns' on thdsef paff’f'Of t'he terr-aik -Vuier o ; ' the enemy's 
cbglbas, and to produce convergence of .effort. par.tic- 


. His principal concer 
fan try and of the -machine 
attacks may most easily t 
ularly with the aftillory 


Likewise, on the subject, of .the attack, ithe 'Regulations'’for" Maneuver of Field 
Artillery of 1910 said:' "When the mission of a battalion to give particular 1 a 
support to a designated attack,.-.its cpimaen'.d'er-.-gets- if- 1 touch' with 'the commander 
of the infantry-.unit- 'which' 'is to make the attack. That preliminary. understanding 
between the executants is the fouiulatiou ,of fLiaisou;' ^ui'liig^'the''' efecutibh. of.the 
operation, the artillery commander.'t.ake ; s i: ^e.y©ry..ipGs:sib'le : ' ; measure to 'maintain, com- 
muni cation, with the infantry commander, r ,,,^q meat:-Certain means are’: first, by . . 

sight, then liaison agents aiid .inleertain-.cases, by re leys'- of signals”. 

' f ' " ’ 4 ' • I ' - § ' ’ , : - /y i. 

We still did not think,.of making- ..use of aviatibh'-as ; a moans'of .'.liaison;: .this' 
v;as an arny service' whi ch specialized, ;in.',missions'- of distant fepo'hia^saan.ce ; .;Qaidp . 
in observation, ‘ ' ' "’ L -- - ■>-■■■ . 
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4th. - Field Works 


Fortification of the battlefield is divided into light field fortification* - 
particularly performed by the infantry, and into heavy? field, fortification.,, which 
more parti cularly concerns the. eng in per- troops;, a moo vya,,- u ■■■ /'"/// , .. ■ . 

Both are used in the offensive as well as in the defensive.; their, purpose is. 
(Service in the Field, ’ art 144 ..and 14-5,) nook §8§| gSr-; * " i';/7.. 


our c 
i four 
■ lo fc 


To facilitate the advance of the troops; , ...... 

To increase the bafctlp. resistance - of -'a unit which is” temporarily 


3d - .To allow a force which -i.a : pn-tho. defensive id; use 
best advantages / .777 -a.- ; y.-y:-.a ....Lolq g- 
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>ops bake-friginal works aro perfected by reinforcements and available units who accessivoly 
.ts, in lecupy them. Whenever a unit is forced to remain in place for the night, it takes 
idvantago of darkness to reinforce the organization which has been commanded, 
a ■' .. ivory strong-point which is captured during the battle is immediately organized an 

the Occupied so as to be able to put up a serious resistance to offensive returns". 

■only ' ■ i V : _ ‘ ' ■ ■ 

it' is f in. t ho defensive , the centers of resistance..and strong-points are organized 

attack.is Was pointed out in the discussion of tho defensive. Service in tho field adds 

3ii com- fart. 146): "Positions on the edges of localities or woods which are exposed to 
3 assigns fostile artillery fire aro to be avoided; on the contrary, the edge of a woods 
n Jhich hostile artillery fire cannot reach a very strong supp.or.ting point. The 
'■ iattories are protected by more or loss elaborate works; if need be they are - com-, 
e higher ilotely dug in". ' 

dth’iil J| ' .... • v:,. . , /: • 

96),.... on ; field fortification, as thus understood, is to be considered a supplementary 
which, . jjrm to all.'troops in tho attack by furnishing protection .during halts; as well us 
beeii V . |p ail' troops on the defensive by reinforcing them against the enterprise of the 
■ . enemy. It is intiminately connected with maneuver and with fire and is always 

Subordinate' to the application of the general rules of combat. • 
capt- # , - - ■' ,.. ! V’ " 

inlca-. , Unhappily, wo never took up-the practice of fortification. • It was represen- 

?oix -iod that .once a'maii dug in behind, even more or loss hasty; shelter, it would be 

|ather difficult to get him to go forward again under fi.ro.. We -.usually did not 
lave the .terrain which troops could "be permitted to dig up-at will; and when by 
i, in- , stance, such terrain was availablethe necessity for' refilling tho trenches after 

yi s' . laving dug them, was excuse enough never to dig them. And, in most cases, we wore 

tie-, satisfied with- two or three practical exercises in field fortification for tho 

”” lecruits; and then nothing more was said about them either in practical exercises 
. - ?r in maneuvers for. the,-rest of tho year’. , V * 

f Field ■ r ■ ' 

- 1 5-fc k r precautions; to; bo taken against aerial investigat ion. - jirticlo 69 of 

ler Jorvico in the Field foresaw .measures to bo taken to conceal troops from hostile 

aiding iir observation,-.they will -be -quoted iii full. "On the march, .when warning is 
>f. the ;ivon of a hoatile plane , the./open parts of the road will bo vacated; tho turfed 

com-. Sides of the; road or 'the ^part .bordered by trees will be used, preferable' .the side 

by- .-sway from the sum ' Whdii necessary, infantry and cavalry march in the ditches. 

[n addition to roads, air. observation; is attracted particularly by large masses 
. >• ind troops, in, moyteraont. .Woods, -..orch'&rds and hedges are used as much as possible; 

•..this ■ In open tprrainkformdtions' are extended and then ........ 

ind;.-. ... . - ■ ■ 

) "In cahtonmer.t, tho presence ."of tropps, is generally disclosed by packs and - 

fires. Grouping of vehicles v/hieh .discl’bse .regular, lines must be avoided. 
p. as Vehicles aro placed under sheds,- tree's;'in barn yards or in lines alongside 
i ' houses or hedges,; avoiding at tho same time blocking of circulation. 

but • ■ | ' " ’. '■ ■ ' 

| "Kitchens are placed, as f ar.as, ft. may-'be: possible , -within houses". 


F. Is our dpetrino, responsible 


•QUr early reverses? 


If we have dwelt at length, and perhaps beyond reason, on the prescriptions 
if our old regulations, it is because;they give us the necessary data to discuss 
;he foundation for the, allegation that our doctrine was to a great extent respon¬ 
sible for bur early reverses. 1 •'•.? - - '• - ' a . 


Our reverses can hot ' be at tribut,ed' : tb:. our ^.strategical'doctrine, but what 
>f our tactical doctrine?-,;’ \ - - 


.t once admit that it was not perfect 


We must 


While acknowledging-the "extreme.;importance .of fire and its redoubtable effects 
ir regulations,.,pprhaps,' did not present ;the enormous influence shich this fire 
.ght have upon'. the;’progress;: of" an, attack;- the order and method which it demands . 

we wish to avoid bloody.-losses; and consequently, the slowness which it forces 
>on all offensiV.^kmp.yements', it.seemed rather-to be absorbed with the rapidity 
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Whence our early errors in tactics? 

Poorly considered attacks, often totally lacking in coordination in which 
everything was sacrificed to rapidity of execution; • 


Combat formations, still too dense 


Insufficient support of the infantry by the artillery, as a result, in part 
of the lack of practically any effective liaison; 

Inaptitude for and general repugnance to using the intrenching tool and for 

fortification* , 


Nevertheless, as they were, those pre-war regulations were adequate (we hope 
we have demonstrated) to allow us to adapt ourselves to the new conditions of 
battle# We have quoted certain expressions which, seem to have been a presentiment 
of what that war. was to be, Here is still another which should have directed our 
minds towards an idea of the length of battles, of the succession of attacks to be 
made and of the efficacy of the counter-offensive. 


"II 
evident 
to be a 
find the 
ized lit 
investme 


"Due to the power of armaments, which makes the approach difficult and the 
beginning of engagement costly; due also t.o the frequent employment of the resource 
of fortification, which necessitates renewal of attacks battles may be prolonged 
for several days . . , . For a large unit, a decisive result can rarely be ob¬ 
tained as a result of the first blow. That result is obtained only ly stages, by 
taking a series of intermediate objectives one after the other; the attempt to 
accomplish several results at the same time, leads to dispersion of effort and 
diminishes the chances of success." (Conduct of Large Units,, art.. 82 and 13')). 


Out 
move abc 
which gu 

■■■WH.HI.BPHI.....HH .. j^fedd. 

"In the face of an adversary who has seized the initiative of operations, it 
is still a violent and energetic counter-offensive which can give a favorable turn 
to the battle". (Art. 6). . assume j 

placing 
ness of 

will to 
which a: 


Would one not believe that these linos, which dote from 1913, were written 
with the experience of all that the war taught us about attacks, and Ifter the 
lessons of events .such as. the battle of the Marne and tho counter-offensive of 18 
July, 1918? 


On 
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Be that as it may, it is indeed certain that trench warfare had not been fore¬ 
seen; by the Germans no more than by us., Furthermore, in every age, wars have 
brought their surprises. Even in 1870, ivloltko did not realize the effects of our 
chassepot until.after the first engagements.. . 


On the morning of 16 August, 1870,. General von Alvensleben, commanding '-the III 
Corps, said, to General von Pape, commanding the 1st Division of Foot Guards i "The 
fire of tho Chassepot, and to a certain extent, that, of tho machine gun, have.been 
underestimated. It is impossible for us to muko any progress by moans of our 
maneuver terrain tactics; we must make more• use of maneuver, make more extended 
developments and make use of the least covor in open terrain; particularly, we 
must make long and continuous use of our artillery". 


Co 
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And General von Froytag-Loringhoven,.who quotes that statement in his 
Deductions from the World War", adds: "The fact that exercises in time of peace 
furnish no real los3 of the efficacy of the eneiry’s fire will plqy an-Important 
part in the beginning of every campaign.. Even the most perfect military training 
cannot protect us against that, which we can not calculate and which confronts us. 
in campaign. It can only moot the exigencies of circumstances in a limited way". 
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It was then very difficult to escape that general law; however, the South 
African War and the Russo-Japanese War should have been able to open-wur eyes 
the efficacy of fire, and the employment of fortification, But, in France as well 
as in Germany, as General von Frey tag notes, "the general tendency was to con- ■' 
aider the case of close, fighting (from trench to trench) as exceptional, and to 
explain it as a result of local conditions or of national characteristics of the 
.parties engaged; and to consider the normal distance of infantry combat as being 
from 300 to 400 meters", (1). 


But even admitting that our regulations, in spite of their effort to produce 
a quick decision, had foreseen the situation of trench warfare, it is not sure 
that the operations would have taken on that special form if circumstances had 
not forced this form of warfare first on the Germans and lator on the Allies. 
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.(1) "If digging in was the custom in the Transvall and in Manchuria", wrote 
General von Bernhardi, "It is because the Boers were fighting a war of delaying 
actions, similarly the Russians and even the Japanese were often reduced to the 
necessity of using tho spade by the dragging out of tho war, they'were forced to 
the defensive by the difficulties of communications which delayed tho arrival 
of reinforcements and supplies. But in war of the future, field fortification 
will remain of exceptional uso." 

A single military writer, at least to our knowledge, pictured trench warfare, 
the stabilization of fronts; that was Colonel Feylor of the Swiss Army, who wrote, 
in May, 1902, on the subject of the "Battle of the Future". 

"If the two forces are equal in armament, in effectives and in morale, it is 
evident that they are also equal in their tactical condition. There soon ceased 
to be a side which attacks and a side which is attacked. The two enemies soon 
find themselves, in a way, contending for tho same, thing. They become immobil¬ 
ized like troops who are defending an intrenched camp those who are engaged in tho 
investment. • 


Outside the chain of forts and protected by their cannons, sortie troops may 
move about .and attempt raids. But the garrisons of tho forts and the detachments 
■which guard the works of contrevallution remain inactive and are in a way neutral¬ 
ized . - ’ ' 


a 


This is the char act ex- which we must assume for tho defensive battle we must 
assume for the defensive battle of the future. We may imagine the situation as 
placing two human walls face to face and almost in contact, separated by the t’nink- 
ness of peril; and that double wall will remain almost immobile, in spite of tho 
will to advance which one or the other side may have, in spite of the attempts 
which are made to win success. 


One of these lines, not being able to succeed in' front, will attempt to over¬ 
lap the other. The latter, in its .turn, will prolong the front and th-ore will be 
a race to see which can extend the most, limited by the availability of effective. 
At least that is what would happen if development could go on indefinitely. But 
nature presents obstacles. The line will stop on a strong supporting point-, on 
an ocean, on a mountain,, on tho frontier of a neutral nation. 

Consequently, if these conditions of equality between the two sides are in¬ 
definitely maintained; we must expect the decision to come from some outside 
factors. Among these factors Colonel Feyler already saw the blockade, famine, ex¬ 
haustion of economic and financial resources, and finally moral uneasiness of 
population submitted to such an.ordeal. 
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The biittlo of thp -Marne 'might have'been a .victory for'the -Germans ihd.'. that, 
would li avo. been the end of the French .ar.nyj v o. w .ould. .have: "6 e 6 h : c or: quo red after. : 
’ n month’s campaign,: .and -tho ’qua at ion of trench;: w-arfarb Would hovui have come up. 
On the'contrary., .that battle marking" the.-!first serious -check uf our crorrdps,. . 
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furthermore, at tms particular timo the Bussigui oiiensive in hast Prussia, xorcot sense 
• the reinforcement .of|thb •Eastern' crrny 'hj^ forco&r which lhid ! -to'bo takch' fr'cm ,the, view, 

western .armies .y this .v/as' another reason for taking up the defensive in franco r from b 

at least for the left'and'center of tho’.Gkarmun .forces., Finally, that solution, ' milita 

in any event-., alloWodv.thom to ’hold' the greater part of the terrain which, they..... noncorc 

had conquered. Wo see then, thcat trench w,arfare-had- not- be'en piemoditated; it in com 


came out of ..circumstanco'S'wh'i'ch'forced it upon tho Germans as the best mea-ne of,'; 

.* 1 4-t ~f ~ m n.-’ . i js „„4- " ‘ •• . 


stern pro.sauro .of .hecossity" On.' our" side,, the .ciefonsivO' attitude 'of."the enemy,... been c 
on a groat part of his/front,- put a sudden stop to our pursuit; but it .allows ;; that i 
us, by talcing .-the some• measures os .himself, to . crcrtotho means necessary, to u/w/- 
meet the danger-of: the envelopment of our loft wing. Above ; all, it allowed us (Si) 
to gain time, which was a powerful factor which was to ploy such a, great part,. A ... did no 
in the success of the Allies., ....... .... ' f;... : , ' A which 


And.' thus was born - trench'barfaro , which .-.wasseen to ' extend over tho whole 
front 'of the armies which were 1 fading each other. . ... 
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. . In leaving, this/questi on of;”our I pre-war -doctrine^ A#e'hnay say 'that.' 'r>ur c ear , .ly:A that 1 
reverses can -bp .--charged against ‘ricithep. our ..strategical conception nor our ,.,A:n. 
tactical .conception iof'ioperofion's'.' 'Those reverses wore primarily due to I 

circumstances, and particularly to tho turning of our loft wing ,on the..Sombre-. --A'. primar 
by an enemy who did not hesitate to .violate the-noutreility ; of Bfigium. . mu- study 

sfl It was 


But.jWe can say thaty^.v/inilb'- belng,. sub joetqd.;.t.Q:.thGse ch'eciis, we could have habit/ 

diminished, our early log sea; and" hero' i g-where the question of the training of sottil 
the skeleton personnel (1) comes in. Wo have already mentioned the state of •... v-J gone 1 
opinion, which was imbued with tho idea, of the .offensive'to-the bitter, end, ; grab 

against anything and; in? . spite : of" any thing, v;hichv.:disdaihed the effects of. ;■ 

fire, and which often' had ■but-slight; familiarity, .vri^h the- requir emehts. of * the ;• J 

regulations'.. It is true that-the'se :; proscriptions, far from being perfect., as that 

we have* seen, could; nqt.<have:.At - Cffieo : given the combatant a : clear idea of the every! 

realities of the battlefield; ; but they should have enabled thorn'quickly and in ca 

readily to adapt themselves to those realities. 


It is true that, th®, Regulations for'Infantry Maneuver, has- just been, pub¬ 
lished (SO 'Appil, 1914) ;,.thafe.: id. ah'-excusebut," for : the infantry at least, . . , 
there is another,, and. .that is the-possibly ..'exaggerated., initiative to which the 
officers and-'-noncommissioned ..officers had become; accustomed by the preceding 
Regulations'for fnaheuver^ pf^Docomber, : 1904. ' In fact .the report which pro-b 
ceded the regulations of"20 AprilA-lS14j ' stated in effect: ’’The question of,... 
tho revision of the Regulations of 3 December., ,1904 would, not - have come' Up, had 
not the practice, of noar^.-ten.years- dbnonstrat.ed clearly, the necessity of do-. .. 
fining metho'dS' of instruction ■ end combat/ methods.,'' so as to Allow the Officers 
and noncommissioned offi core... of lo'wcr units to mako. b otter use of tho initiative 
which is sO l-j.rgelyilei't .to.:thQm.-by these regulations* . .--.a, -•••" 
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In view of the polemics occasioned ty recent wars and in the- absence of a 
well established doctrine, it was probably thought advisable to roserve de¬ 
cision ty publishing regulations vrhich, instead of imposing settled rules of 
procedure, authorized full initiative, Also, in each corps experiments had been 
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carried out, as a result of which definite rules of procedure had been adopted. 
When the war came on, our latest regulations (Conduct of Large Units, Service 


in the Field and Regulations for Infantry) were marking the end of that period 
of grouping. The officers, and noncommissioned officers had not had time to 
absorb all the details of these regulations. Also, their dash and bravery, 
which is beyond all praise, but which approached temerity, caused heavy losses 
which were not offset by.the results produced. (1). 


To sum up, our pre-war doctrine was in entire accord with logic, and good 
sense as far as an idea of war could be had. perhaps, from a tactical point of 
view, it was neither perfect nor absolutely complete; in any case, it was far 
from being false. Unfortunately, we had not had time tor instill it into the 
military reflexes of the army, to inculcate it into the corps of officers and- 
noncommissioned officers and the troops, whose ideas and instruction were not 
in complete harmony with it. 


The. Doctrine of the War College (2) and the function of Staffs. 


iJf 


To conclude this.question of our pre-war doctrine, we must mention what has 
°.enemy, / ^een called the doctrine of the War College, and the part played by the staffs, 
that is the list of staff eligiblea which the War College had crested. 


wed us 


(21) "In spite of all that had been said, about it, if there is a doctrine which, 
did not break down, it is indeed that-which was taught at the, War College and 
which was practiced by commanders and staffs, who in war,-, are one. We need no 
further proof than the results produced either by the illustrious leaders who 
taught there; the Roches, the Detains, the Payollesthe Debeneys, the Buats, or 
by those no less illustrious leaders who were- taught by them, or, finally, by 
the body of qualified officers which the school turned out. 


roeaj’.ly 


It must not be assumed that the doctrine of the War.College differed from 
that laid down by our regulations. . ' . ' ■ 


It was exactly the same; only it was taught, not only theoretically, but 
h primarily practically, by means of numerous applications to concrete cases, the 
study of which created among tho officers a veritable community of viewpoint. 

It was by those- special exorcises that minds were formed which 'acquired the 
, - habit/.so valuable in.war, of picturing situations in a similar manner, and of 
setting thorn swiftly; so that it could be fairly said that the officers who had 
gone through the War College had a unity- of dqdtrino . Certainly that is tho 
greatest service that that school rendered to the army. 


For, it must be stated, that tho corps of officers on the War 'College list, 
that is to' say tho staff, were not very popular'during the,war. .On tho' contrary, 
everybody was unanimous, particularly when the Mourior act was being vo'tsd upon, 
in casting aspersions, upon them and- to glorify the man in tho ranks. (2) 


(1) Haw many officers, and those not the poorest, met their death on the 
first fields of battle, erect and within full view of the enemy, in the midst of 
bullets and shells, under the conviction that it would have been unworthy of 
them to seek cover or even to lie down when their commands wore at grips with 
the enemyi This is a sentiment which doos thorn the greatest honor; but it was 
a false conception of the requirements of modern bastlo, which took time to 
change and for which wo had to pay too high a price.. 


(2) L’Fcole de Guerre. 
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Certainly, there could he no question.of ..detracting from .the. merits, of the latter 


hut, none the less, it should -not bo forgotten that- all the qualities which he 
'disployo'd wore productive only by virtue of the ability of. commanders,and the 
knowledge of staffs. It is true that rarely, has. any one ; staff officer been sin¬ 
gled out for criticism rather than some other,; Generally- criticism, has been 
levelled at the staff as an anonymous -collectivity, irresponsible and little 
known by the public,, The attack was against a collectivity, who, it was known 
were without defenders. • . • ........ ..... 
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Such defense, however,, need cause no .embarrassment.-. 
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i’t have %to be very .familiar..withmilitary affairs to-know that .with- in^tho 
l staff, jxny large unit is incapable, not-, only of -gaining/successes,. , e y a -p-_ 


Your don 
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but is incapable even of getting into an operation or of executing any. orderly 37 

movement. . Q . rii0S " ^ 

. . . ... , ' plied iE 
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(22)' ' Do "we not know that the'first difficulties' that "that 'are encountered in the 
creation of new., armies, is the lack of, staff officers'?. This was the .experience 
in the English, the American, the, Greek, the Polish and the -Tcheco-Slqyapian ■ 

armies* 1 
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■ • Dp we-not know that the general staff corps, not only produced an -array of- 
illustrious leaders during the war; but even moreit payed its, debt to, the 
douptry by heavy casualties. . Mere than 60 per cent of-the pre-war .eligible list ^ ^ orn ™-® 
were killed, crippled or taken prisoner-. • - - a ac *i 


Do. we not know that it was, , thanks to the action .of the .staffs .on-. ; the move¬ 
ments and morale of th^e .armies, that the strategic retreat in the beginning of 
the campaign could be executed over such ..a wide expanse with order and coolness? 
And was that-, not one of the elements of success of-.the,.counter-offensive at- the 
Marne? . 


nt gives 
Jroughout 
•vered in 


Do we not know that staff officers were to q groat extent responsible for 
the amicable relations, which it was so essential to establish, with.-the allied 
armi.es both in Franco -and outside of France? v - " -. ... : • . 


The/ d 
sa: "To 
'stake. 
tould be 


And,, finally, .do-nvo not -know that, discrediting the.general staff is an 
attack on the whole army, .from whose-ranks the• staff,-was recruited and to which, 
the members of the staff .periodically-return to exercise ccraraemd? 
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..ch force 


But let us rather refer to the words of one who can spook .with more authority; 
than we, those of Marshall-Joffre, who, - in. his speech .of: acceptance to tjie French ^oge^of 


Acadeny, was not afraid to take up the .challenge in the folloyving term 8 '• 


n 0ur. general staff corps was our force in the-beginning, of the war and. re- • 
mainod such in spite of the cruel lossos which thinned its ranks. I insist upon 
re.pde.rlhghsolomn.homage, to it. here, to .its. merits,....to its honesty.,, to its con¬ 
science, to its knowledge. 
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"Never during, the first weeks-; of the. war,, could wo have- done what, we' did 
had not the general, staffs of .the armies stood like rocks-- in tho tempest, dissemi¬ 
nating about them clear thinking and coolness. They surrounded their commanders, 
upon whom pestod tho heaviest responsibilities, with an atmosphere of healthy 
and youthful confidence, which sustained and aided thorn.- They retained, in tjte 
most exhausting labors and in the midst of terrific moral trial, a lucidity of 
judgment, a facility of adaptation and executive ability from which victory was 
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to arise". 


L) Las Pi 


(23) The services rendered by the staffs during the war- are not sufficiently 
known, because their work is obscure and ungrateful. Let us hope that History 
rany give them tho place in the organization of victory which is their due. 


S) Le r 
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|| The Gorman pro-war doctrine is contained in an Instruction of 1 January, 1910, 
|titlcd: ”Tho Principles of High' Cornand”. (1) in tho ’’Regulations on service • 

| the- Field of S3 March, 1908 ,(2) and in the second part of Regulations for 
ifantry .Exercises, of 39 May, 1908 (3)”*. 

Liko us, tho Germans sought the destruction of tho onomy by battle, and.by 
•fen-si va battle, , the .only form of battle able to produce that result ; ”A decision 
||1;not ; be secured by tho occupation of a zone ofc territory or by tho conquest of 
(fortified, area- but only the destruction of the enemy forces. That then is tho':'. . 
•imordial purpose of operations”* Arid'all minds are oriontod towards the' off on- 
|yo, which "alone .can conquer tho anomy”, Also, at all times it is a question of. 
i.o offensive spirit - and tho spirit of initiative which must be developed oxpeeial- 
I in tho inf entry , whi ch plays tho principal role and which must be animated with 
te will.to conqi.er and with the purest spirit of sacrifice* "Only the capacity 
if initiative in leaders of all grades will allow the movement of masses under 
:e most.-difficult circumstances and will assure: convergence.'of effort.” "Properly 
(plied-initiative is the foundation of great successes-in war*” 

No.matter .what unit'WB may consider, the-favorite-maneuver, the form of battle 
feich. is recommended, .is* the envelopment,. To win a decisive result, it is not 
nought to .force the enemy to retreat:, ’bin enemy who has been beaten in.4 frontal 
ttack, nearly 1 'always, after a time more of less' long, will again be found in your 
Dfct. Lasting success is assured only when the opponent’s retreat is successfully 
locked or when he is completely cut off from his communications” (Principles of 
igh Command). And the Regulations o"f i 19 : 0'6"in its turn lays down the envelopment 
a tactical measurej ..(24) ,"The combination of frontal attack, with the envelop-' 
|nt gives the best chances of success”. The'German infantry in its attacks 
iroughout the-war did not cause to' apply the envelopment, which-we. thought we dis- 
iysired’ in X9l8 under, the'name of infiltration. ’■ •• ' ■ ' : • ; 

The. dispositions to, be taken up for battle must conform to the principle of 
sa: ”To. concentrate all ones forces, for any purpose than the decision is a 
(stake. We can never be' too strong for that decision* and the 'last battalion 
.ould be brought on to the battle field*’. 

In the same way, effort for' surprise- and speed- of execution is repeatedly roc- 
mended. .The attack must never be launched until-all the' available forces-are 
sady to operate. The Regulations Of 1906 states: ”If it is necessary to be pru- 
nt in the .commitment of forces during the engagement -for battle, it must also be 
smembered that perhaps .the greatest' mistake that can be -committed is to place in- 
jfficie.nt forces in action at the beginning of a'battle and then to reinforce 
|ch forces by pieco-meal. 'Such action dooms us to continuously fight with small 
|pceg against a numerically stronger adversary, and voluntarily gives up the ad¬ 
jutage of numbers..,. The advance guard being' engaged, ovofy effort must be 
|de to got the main body into dine at onco and not to begin the artillery fight 


11 the infantry deploys”, in order to keep the enemy in. a;.state-of uncertainty 
I long as possible. This is what gave the German attacks their brutal and sudden 
B cter. ' ■ 

However, the full frmts of victory can'only be gained by the pursuit. By 
bevonting the enemy from making a fresh' stand, from'assembling, from reorganizing, 
.e pursuit gives results which could only.be gained by a second battle..... 

■ery victorious battle should be followed by an unbridled pursuit; each corps com- 
p.der is .-charged with throwing all.his personality into the pursuit. -The exploits 
.on of victory should bo pushed to the extreme limit of force”. •' 

ft) Principes du-haut comaandetnent. 

La Reglement sur le service on Campagno du-22 Mars 1908.- 
, ■ - ■ "' - - . ' J . 

l Reglement d’exorcises pwnr l’infanterie du 29 Mai 1906. 

Ilk... 
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Finally, the Regulations of .1906 predict that the offensive vail not always 
develop in the same way, and it points out three different cases: 


The G 
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(25) 1st, Meeting engagement , in which the. advance guard has a most important task 
The advance guard is given every initiative in order to Insure the main body the 
necessary time and space for complete deployment; 


2d. Attack of a defensive position, in which the enemy''having given up the 
initiative, the attacker has indefinite time in which to make his preliminary dis¬ 
positions; in no case is the infantry to defer its advance only until the artillery 
has established fire superiority. ■' 
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It w.e|s in-this way. that the Third German -Army ,(von Hanson) ' used the whole of 
august; ‘1914 on the Mouse, to prepare its attack of the 23d; 


3d, Attack .'of ,a fortified position , ■ in which' still, more elaborate preparatory 
dispositions should be made, because'the enemy mpybe expected to have made every 
preparation to inflict heavy loss pa on the attacKerV''';iTn;-“thd s --®a^.d» the Infantry 
should advance only under the protection of artillery Tiro, and'should gain its 
position of departure for the assault under cover c£ night". This procedure, which 
is carefully described, was to be used against the-forts of our eastern frontier; a 
good example of its use in the operations of the .'night, of 5-6 August, 1914, for 
the surprise attack ®n Liege*. 
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Coming down tobthe actual tactics of infantry.; tho ..Germans, like us, adopted 
the line of skirmishers as the...b.at.tle 'formation; but. it. appears that • they were 
only" regretfully resigned to. that formation.- .The Regulati©nd' v say : : "It will often 
be necessary to resort .to breaking up into -small.'unita and the use of open order 
formations. Hut it -should; be ' considered that'the abandonment of close rank forma¬ 
tions is an evil which should be avoided-whenever possible”. '' In any event, what 
is certain, is that the German Infantry’s 1 adherence to dense fdrmations presented 
our artillery superb targets in the early part -of the war, : - 


But the Infantry does not fight independently, it should operate- in -unity 
with tho other afm3» particularly with the-artillery«■ The 'Regulations state; 

(l Although the infantry is the principal-arm, it always, fights In'-liaison with the 
other arms”. Ths artillery, which is not to open the battle until (26) the in¬ 
fantry deployment has been.made, does not, properly-speaking,' prepare the attacks 
of the latter, but, during the progress o.fthe infantry, and while giving as much 
attention as may be necessary to the hostile' artillery,-, the. artillery makes every 
effort to concentrate its crushing ffre effects, en, that, .position of the hostile in¬ 
fantry line which is to, be. assaulted”* ■ 


To sum 
of the of fe¬ 
mora method 


Effort 
of success; 


As to means of liaison , they are rudimentaryfive very 'simple signals, which 
have the advantage of being known by, everybody and of .being capable of execution 
in the prone position with flags or 'simply with the arms. ' , ‘ : • 


s surpra 
aerally 


The Regulations add! f, The rule is. general that tho artillery' sends forward 
leers who arc'to signal back the situation,. . They' should - particularly indicate 
sorly tho distance between the enemy and, the front lire so : ituft the artillery 
1 continue firing as long, as possible”^ ■ ... . 
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The German pre-war doctrine, then, was based, like, our-own doctrine, upon 
Ithe' offensive.; but with this difference that it took fire power into greater 
fcount. The Regulations stated; "To attack is to. push the fire- forward", and 
rthor: "the-offensive consists in moving the fire towards the enemy; if 
.ecessary, to his immediate proximity; the assault with the bayonet confirms 
he victory". Consequently, ovary effort is to be strained to obtain fire 
uperiority to shake the enemy’s -morale (Whence the simultaneous' engagement of 
lie; ’whole forced and to take shelter from the effects of fire, whenever pos-- - 
rible, by the ’use of fortification. 

The High Command, having observed the greatly important part which fire had 
played in the most recent wars, had drawn lessons, not only for the offensive 
3 tit also' for the defensive, from this fact. During the last few years preced¬ 
ing the war, it had prescribed a more frequent use of field works by the in- 
intry, Which -had hardly been contemplated by the Regulations of .19,06 (1). 

Such, more; since 1911, the infantry was required to participato in numerous 
ffortress maneuvers Which were conducted in accordance with the Regulations 
for Duties of Pioneers in Attack .of Fortified Places. In addition, in 1914 the 
, German army was much more familiar with- the use of field,works than was our own 
barmy. 


ich 
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This interest in the importance of fire comes up again the uso of cavalry. 
Between 1900 and 1912,. ideas changed and a new evolution oriental that army 
jfoward the use of fire action rather than the saber. The eleven cavalry divi¬ 
sions to bo available in the mobilization, aside from their batterion of horse 
artillery since October 1913, have a detachment of machine guns and one or two 
cyclist companies, -and since January, 1914, a detachment of pioneers. -This 
cavalry does much of its exploration by means of reconnaissance detachments, but 
■i; these elements, ore to be closoly backed up by the main bo.dios of tho cavalry, 
which themselves are supported .by rqpbile uni-ts of all arms. Thus.it possesses 
considerable resisting power, not only in preventing the penetration of hostile 
reconnaissance, but also temporarily to confront important infantry, units.. The 
tactics of tho German cavalry, will then be to avoid saber engagements and to lead 
the French cavalry into the fire of tho rifles and the guns of units.in position; 
In battle it will act principally by fire and, in the pursuit, it will bo ex- 
upended without re closing. ' 

To sum up: on tho French side as wqll as on the German sido, tho doctiine 
ff of the offensive• was in the ascendancy before the war; but in a more reasoned md 
more methodical manner in Germany than in France, 

■J , ■ ' - ‘ 

Effort is to be-made to provide ovory offensive with'tho following elements 
of success: 

Mass; for we can.never be too strong on the day of the battle; 

Surprise , the Conduct of Large Units says of this: "whose result for ths 
enemy is a danger which he is in no condition to parry completely or in time". 
This surprise is to bo prepared and enhanced by secrecy of operations, maneuver 
(generally enveloping particularly with tho Germans), and speed in execution; 

The combined action of arms on tho battlefield so as to get the maximum 
' j| result by convergence of effort; 

The pursuit, vigoi’ous and rapid to exploit the success obtained; 


fciec . Finally, moral superiority , for "it is the quality of the troops which, in 

3 •*“. j last resort decides the victory", as our Service in tho Field puts it. 


|.(1) "The great difficulty which is experienced, in getting a skirmish line which 
§ is exposed to effective fire, out of cover.which it has painfully constructed 
| for itself, and to again get it to go forward, should mho us circumspect in the 
I use of- the intrenching tool in the offensive" (Regulations of 1906). 
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CHAPTER II 






. .summer and pall, 1914 ■ 

OHCRATIONS IN'-OPEN WARFARE - ■ 

'I - First Pnase , -.. ■ 


The first phase, of. the operations, 'from 2 August to 15 September is 
characterized by open. : warf are whose results are immediate,.though not de¬ 
cisive. ’ •’ . ’v. 

Everything came about as the "Conduct of Large Units" Lad foreseen 
when it said: "The general battle is the resultant of army, battles which 
are more or less, distinct from orie another, but which are 'all.dependent 
upon a single general conception." Thus, the result which'.the Germans 
sought in the battle of the. frontiers is obtained by their right wing 
|| which threatens t.o, envelop our left'; this results in the retreat of the ' 
whole-French disposition.. Reciprocally, a maneuver of th’e- same'kind, but 
• this time to our advantage, at'the : battle of the Marne makes the whole 
hostile .disposition fall back. 

The events of this.first phase again bring out, from the strategical 
point of view as well as from the tactical point of view, the importance • 
of certain factors of success. These were already known but it may be 
well to point them, out. -. 

From the- strategical .po in t of vi ew, there should be" noted: 

1st - The importance of aurpriao- . — ; A’. - On the French side . -- The' 
French command thought that to start with it would have.to deal on Its ■ • 

front with 20. German army corps and 8 cavalry divisions; as a matter of ' 
fact, it had taken into account only the • army corps of the active army 
Oh a peace footing, thinking that the enemy would not employ.his 'reserves 
in the first shock. .But,.contrary to this'preconception, the Germans had 
constituted-14 reserve .army corps, thank's to which they were, able to mass 
in their right wing-not 8 army corps, as we had expected, but actually 
16 army corps. The result was a genuine surprise, which, ffom the very- 
beginning placed .our. left wing in a glaring condition of inferiority. (1) 

As to. the movement of the German right across Belgium,' that had eer-' 
tainly been foreseen, since a -variant of 'the plan of concentration (and '' 
which-wad operative from the night of 2 August) had for its object the ' 
extension of our left farther to the north. However, the movement was a 
Surprise in that-the extent the German turning movement was to assume- had 
not been imaginedj and we did not know'that- that mass was to be made up 
| of the'elite, of the enemy's arrai.es, and finally that it would' launch'the 
offensive; before the. forces for our extreme left should be completely 
concentrated (21 -August} (2). ■ 


(1) However, if we had but wished to consult the German Instructions of 1 
January, 1910, an "The Principle's of High Command", we would have read there¬ 
in: "Armies are composed of army corps, cavalry divisions, corps of reserves 
or divisions of-reserves.......", and further on: "The corps .of reserves 

are constituted according to the same principles as are the army corps". In 
reality, at the mobilization the Germans formed fourteen reserve corps and 
a certain number of divisions representing in all 31 reserve divisions. 

(2) Perhaps too much dependence had been placed on the resisting powers 

of the Belgian fortresses to give us time to make appropriate dispositions. 
Furthermore, the English who were to be in position towards Mons on 20 
August did not complete their concentration until the 21st. It then was not 
until the 23d, says Marshall French in his official report, "That he could 
make his dispositions for sending-his troops to positions which he believed 
most favorable". Finally, it was not until the night of the 22d that the ' 
51st Reserve Division relieved the 1st A.Cv on the Meuse south of Namur, and 
the 4th group of reserve divisions did not reach the Sambre (Joumount) until 
''the SSrd . I liilil iSia ® —.— 












3. - On the Gorman si de. — The plan of operation was based on crush¬ 
ing the French before the Russians•should have.time to intervene; it' was 
known, in fact, that the mobilization of the letter would’require aperiod 
of -two months. That is what deceived the Germans; The Russians were ready 
as soon as war was declared, this forced the Central Empires to modify 
their plan beginning with the, second week of September, 1914; in any event, 
from the beginning they had to use their 8th Army against Russia, which 
army had a strength of four army corps and one cavalry division. First 
surprise.- _ ■ 

(31) Second surprise was England's entry in the warp her immediate inter¬ 
vention had not be-en considered by-Germany; on the contrary, they ridiculed 
that "despicable little British . Army" , but they were not long in finding 
out that they had to $ako' i.t into ; accpunt. ■ 

Further,'surprise, when .we resumed the .offensive on'the., Marne; our 
enemies 'believed-' that aft.er their. early'- success*'they-had-to. deal only with 
armies which had" beoii. beaten and-which were incapable'of reorganization. 

Supreme surprise,., when-the German right', thinking-that-the moment had 
come to risk everything, went off on it's'adventure- to-, the east of Paris 
to improve its envelopment of our loft; and was suddenly attacked in flank , 
by Maunoury' s army. . . 

This very incomplete reminder.©f the'first-events of the-war will 
suffice to show the considerable part which surprise played in the period 
of open %-jarfare. . 

2. The general use of the enveloping maneuver'*. ,. Its results * — 
Faithful to'the. adoas- of their ,old Chief of Staff, Count Schlieffen, the 
Germans had prepared to’dhyelop" both of. our-wlngS ; from, -the; beginning of 
operations. "Their'left;,wing, was halted’by,"the' fortifications oh’the French 
frontier which ,' in view, of the. rapid success over--the .Belgian fortifica¬ 
tions, they had hoped to overcome.;'on the other hand, thanks to the in¬ 
vasion of Belgium, their right, wing'was able to execute the . contemplated 
maneuver. - 

Similarly, the victory of .the Marne was duB to the use of an identical 
maneuver by the French., command:;. .and as long as'the'front did not. become 
stabilized, both sides continued to seek'the. decision by.the envelopment. 

The effect of this procedure (as’in the; case of breaking through front) 
is to destroy'the equilibrium of-'forces; arid to avoid impending disaster, 
the whole disposition is forced to fall' back. 

Such Was the result which was produced by the enveloping maneuver, by 
th-e Germans -in' ; the battle of the frontier, as well as by the French in 
the battle of the Marne; but it’ does not evidently agree .with the result 
which was'sought., that is the annihilation of a portion of .the hostile 
(32) forces; the reason is,- that. in ,bhe. two battles u,nder discussion, the answer 
did not roach a full envelopment , but remained at'the'atage of overlapping 
of. the opposing force. And'in..-effect, as soon as the French commander or 
the' Genaer. commander saw the overlapping effect of his opponent develop. 

. against him, ho avoided the envelopment by another maneuver; that is the. , 
maneuver in retreat, which, allowed him to os'eape' from-the enemy's clutches’. 

For the envelopment to fully culminate, the armies Which are threatened 
by it must either be ignorant of the danger they are in, or they must be so 
fully engaged that' they cannot free themselves in time; in a.word,, you 
must be dealing with an enemy who is completely passive." 

At present, those favorable conditions seem to occur very rarely if 
the commander is well informed and if he knows how to-use* the- character¬ 
istics of the,', armariiont which. facilitates' the breaking off of . battle and 
the execution of- the maneuver, in retreat. 






Furthermore 5 because of the great extension of front, vhich it requires, 
the envelopment seems to be practicable only when the enveloping army has a 
.marked superiority in numbers over its opponent; an-'overlapping, on the 
contrary, docs not necessarily imply such necessity for numerical superior¬ 
ity, It is -perhaps here that we must look for the reason why enveloping 
maneuvers in the early operation of the war did -not produce the results 
they were expected to produce. 


In august, 1914, the armies which were confronting each other were 
practically equal; certain German writers- (Ludendorff, Froytag, Baum- 
garten, Crusius, Ceedke) even claim that the French, English and'Belgians 
had a numerical superiority of about 700,000 men ( 1 ). 

In any event, Marshall Joffre, referring to the battle of the Frontiers 
wrote in his memorandum for the Briey Commission of Inquiry: "It was not 
superiority in numbers which crushed us; the measures which had been taken 
allowed us to engage in ..battle, ■ not only with a sensible numeric .d equality, 
with the German forces on the whole, but with the same distribution of . 
forces on the Allied side as on the German side...... But. the Allied left, 

faced by the best units of the German array, included dissimilar units and 
those, which were of unequal value (English army, Belgian, army', etc.) 5 ' 




The.same'thing occurred at the Marne, in spite of'the fact that these 
same German writers attribute their defeat to their inferiority in- numbers 
( 2 ) ; ; .- • . 

It is therefore evident that -.the results obtained by- the overlapping 
of the flank were due more to-maneuver and threats than to the importance 
of numerical superiority. On the contrary, in. order to make an effective 
envelopment, a great superiority in numbers would have been necessary,- 
Furthermore, this is the idea which-.Freytag 'expresses when he wrote: 

“Hostile armies may' be individually enveloped, as. happened at Tannonberg. 
and later at Herman-Stadt, where the "Gannse" of Schlieffen was consummated,, 
but the envelopment of the entire hostile force is a very difficult under¬ 
taking. To, accomplish it at the Marne, we would have needed another array 
disposed'in echelon behind the German right wing.” 

3-. T he import.anc-s of'the .m oral . fo rc es, —’ The victory of the Marne 
was not only due as has already been stated, to the ability of the command 
and staffs, but primarily to the moral force which the troops demonstrated 
and which had been carefully, developed* • . '• 

After the battle of the Frontiers, our troops fought in retreat; but 
they did not have the feeling that they had been beaten (which, further- . 
more, is true), and in 'addition, the command explained to-them that the 
enemy's maneuver, had to be met by. another maneuver,a temporary retreat, 
until such time: as 'a more favorable situation would permit the resumption 
of the offensive. (5) 


And these two considerations, were enough to maintain morale during 
that- hard retreat, in spite of the painful impressions caused by abandoning 
one of the richest parts of France to the hands of the enemy, in spite of 
the excessive hardships of a march, which for the .left wing, amounted to 
nearly 300 kilometers, and which C ontinued for twelve days in a torrit.tem- 

(l) In reality the Allies had only 66 French and 4 British divisions -since 
6 Belgian divisions which did not participate in the battle of the Frontiers 
should be deducted; or a total of 70 Franco-English divisions, representing 
a force of 1,100,'000 men. as to the Germans they had available 71 active., 
and reserve divisions and 17 brigades of Ersatz troops who entered line in 
Alsace and Lorraine from the beginning; that is a total force of 1,400,000 men.. 

(2) In fact, from, early in the operation,, the German army had been weateaed 
by 11 divisions which were used in the sieges of Antwerp and Mauberge or had 
been hastily sent to the Russian front. It may therefore be admitted that 
at the battle'of the Marne the opponents had practically equal numbers. 

(3) General orders of the Commander in Chief, dated 2 September, prescribed 
that "all should be informed of the situation and should extend all their 
energies for the ultimate victory." 











perature interrupted only by the battle of Guise, which was a. success for 
our arms. 


The faith in success, end.-tire -confidence in-commanders "were such that 
when the order,- to. turn about and renew the-offensive was received., these 
troops , physically, exhausted, throw: themselves' infb- the att'ack with, an - 
ardor and a dash which- weir---.the most.-'■sublime manifestation of the'power 
of the moral forces. - (1) ■' ■ -d- • ' 


• The Germans, who' at that time said that- the French ran from thorn lik 
rabbits, did not .’expect- such ' a . reversal- 'of energy; they thought we were 
no longer -.capable:-of that n courage and' disdain for'death”, which. General 
Baumgarteh-Crusius acknowledged.-in our soldiers of the-Marneand that 
was one of the causes of their defeat. b 


•Awstrik-ing example and -perhaps"the most'convincing one o.f the. whole 
campaign,.-of-.the influence off the moral' forces ; u-pori- success, "and of" the ’ 
care, which -a commander .must. : give do elevating- and' maintaining them 'to the 
highest point. .... • : " -.' ' "" V .1 ’ 


• ■ 4. ■ The .lack, of. coordination in - the op orations -of the" Allied armies . — 
What was. lacking,, and.-what, was'• to'-rcraain lacking 1 for a ■ long' time in the 
operations - of the French; :Belgian wand-'British: armies, was the coordination 
which results from a plan •which is agreed upon in common and which is 
executed .under a single direction. ••••: -Each of" these armies 'had its own leader; 
there was -litt-le; established 'relation betvfedn' :: flxese'leaders,' and these such 
as there were, were poorly defined. Also, there was no unity of action in 
the theater of operations* M. Hanotaux (2) sayst "We may now ..say that 
the ,.B-. ,-lgian command,-, .ih assuming the action of withdrawing its' army..into 
the intrenched-c-amp .of Antwerp' followed a -political aiid military’.'conception 
which did not at that time meet the- situation. • In the same way, '.the' British 
army. did.not appear, in'.-.the region until the '23d,- although'-the battle "had 
been, under way for two: days and - the situation had already, been .compromised 
between- Namur and Charleroi., ThemiSsl-ori -as a : turning-wing, which the. 
English army- was to fulfill, was" thus 'Unfulfilled at the decisive' moment. (2 ) 


From the tactical point, of ..view-the imperfections - of our methods were 
apparent to tho French command who at once called attention to them in its 
notes of 16 and 24 August ,..1914. ; .. .' ■'■'• 


1. Effect produced-.by--modern'"aims. From the first engagements, 

(and the losses are there to prove it)-It is noted' that the fire of modern 
arms is one of the preponderant elements in battle. The Germans complained 
bitterly of our• 75.\whic.h-,ravaged .their "ranks 1 ;" our troops, on the contrary, 
were, not so Impressed: as.- might' have been expected by the fire effect, of the 
German artillery which;,:, during the whol-o first period, generally fired’ too 
high;, its 105 and 210. projectiles'produced a moral,- rather than a physical 
effect... On-tho -contrary, the range of the-heavy erii'liery;, superior’to 
that of our 75, protected it from our fire; and that-was an element of 


; message, since famous, of-the General ih Chief dated 
;n we are about to engage in"a battle'upon which the fate 
■ends,. it is fitting to recall -to all that the time has 
.no longer look to who roar. ” Every effort must. be. used 
many and in pushing-him back.,,..;. A..unit ■ which--can "ho- longer 
at .all.costs, hold the ground which it lias captured. And 
r than, fall-back.- In the present Situation no weakness 
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incontestable superiority, (l) 

' But the arm to which no one remained indifferent was the machine gun , 
which, by its material and moral effect, reigned as mistress of the battle¬ 
field. (2) 

On the other hand, from the beginning, the German aviation showed that 
it was accustomed to work in liaison with its artilleryj to which it re¬ 
ported targets to be fired upon* In this we were lacking* 

Thus the first point which was established was: The primordial im¬ 
portance of fire , which could not be.ignored without suffering the most 
bloody losses. 

2. Lack of coordination in the employment of the artillery and the 
i nfantry. •— The infantry had no conception of any necessity for waiting 
for artillery support, particularly when it was a question of taking 
fortified position. It thus prematurely exposed itself to hostile fire. 
T.,qre was not sufficient coordination between the action of the infantry 
and that of the artillery. The note of 16 August said: "T«e more care 
that is given to the, preparation of attacks, the more terrifying they 
will be-to the enemy' and the less costly will they be to our own troops.- 
Furthermore,'every time this has been done, and every time the command 
has understood how to conduct the operation with method and rapidity 
(keep these two terms in mind), by combing the.action of the two arms, 
immediate success has been produced by the incontestable domination of 
our artillery and by the irresistable power of our infantry." And the : •• 

Note of 34 August added: ’ "J-wssons of battles which have taken place to 
date indicate that attacks are not executed by an intimate combination of 
the infantry and the artillery; every general operation is made up of a 
number of. detailed actions, each of which has for its object the conquest 
of a number of strong points. 

"Every time that .a strong point is to be taken, the attack must be 
pr epared by artillery . Tne Infantry should be held back and it should 
not deliver the assault until it has reached such a: distance from- the' enemy 
that it is certain that the objective can be reached. ' ' 

"Every time that' an attempt has been made .to launch the infantry from 
too great a distance and before the artillery has made itself felt, the 
infantry has run into machine gun fire and has suffered losses which 
could have been avoided." . ' . 

Second point established; On account of the redoubtable effects of . 
fire, the infantry must not deliver the attack until 'after a serious 
artillery preparation. . - : 

The idea expressed by the Service of Armies in the Field of 2 December 
1913, that is: "The artillery no longer prepares attacks, it supports them" 
was thus seen to be in contradiction with the necessities of battle;. We 
must turn back to the prescriptions of the Decree of 1895, which assigns 
to the artillery the task- of preparing the infantry attack by riddling with 

(1) The 105 and.150 had a range of from 7 to 7.5 kilometers, while our 
75 hardly exceeded 4 kilometers. 

(2) At tho mobilization the French- regiments were equipped with 3 sections 

of machine guns (6 pieces), and the German regiments with a company of 
machine guns 'of 3 sections (6 pieces); but from early in 1915 the latter 
were reinforced by an independent machine gun section of 3 pieces which 
were taken from fixed fortifications; this brought the number of machine 
guns in a German - inf out r j re s ime..,t to 9. • i’roa thou on the number die. not 
cease growing,- on both sides, until in 1918 it reached the figure of 34 
pieces per regiment. - - . 







projectiles the objectives which oppose such attack before the infantry goes 
into action. In el uuiuatia;-, the term/'preparation" the decree,of 1913 par¬ 
ticularly wished to express the reaction, against the, notion of., the arti l¬ 
ler y duel which was an attempt to g&ln fire superiority over the hostile 
artillery, before the infantry should become engaged; but it completely re¬ 
cognized the necessity for the artillery to destroy everything which opposed 
'the-advance of the infantry.- • ■ ..." , 

In fact, .the .Report-to the Minister states: "The. attempt to gain 
superiority over the hostile artillery is only for the -purpose of deliver¬ 
ing the .maximum effect against, the'objectives of the infantry, attack,- It 
remains' evident that no occasion should be neglected to gain that superior¬ 
ity; and, furthermore, it will often occur that the first obstacle to be ■ 
encountered by the infantry will be the fire which it receives-.from the 
hostile artillery ....... As. to., the- preparation .of-the’ attack-by. the artil¬ 
lery'!' shell 'preparation should not he made independently-of infantry action, 
beca us e artill er y -f i re has only a limited” efficacy aga inst a sh el tered op¬ 
p onen t , and, in- order- ' : to ; force such 'opponent to leave his . cover,- he must 
"Be attacked by infantry." ' - ’ _ ■ 

It. is upon--this last-■ point, which leaves it to'be understood. that ; tv 
artillery preparation' and --the- inf antry attack should; be -simultaneous, 'that 
the' Decree of 1913-was-in error; perhaps the. source of the error must be 
sought.in our lack of heavy field'artillery which prevented us from reach¬ 
ing a 'sheltered enemy..'-' ■' 

. Whatever .its cause, and even i-f'light, artillery alone be available, • 
every infantry attack should be prepared by the artillery,... But'"this sup¬ 
poses that the latter is acquainted with.the immediate difficulties of the 
situation, perfectly informed of the movements and needs of the infantry; 
and this is not: the case. If the preparation of attacks is conceded to be 
indispensable, such preparation is not possible unless there be intimate 
liaison-between infantry and artillery, permitting the one to make’Its needs 
known, .end the-latter to satisfy them.' . '. 

3, Lack of de pth ininfa n t ry attacks and excessiv e vu ln e rabi1ity of 
b'attle fo r mations . — Another' result of the effects of fire is that the 
infantry must expose to that, fire only the minimum of its strength, and 
that in as little-vulnerable a formation as is possible, -Consequently 
it should be echeloned in depth. ' --. - - ' ' - 

The Rote of 24 August says on this subject: "The infantry appears to 
fail to appreciate the necessity of organizing for sustained action. Whom 
numerous (l) and dense'■ units are thrown into line initially, they are immed¬ 
iately exposed, to a decimating fire of the enemy; their offensive is-. , ■ 

sharply arrested and they are often left to the mercy of a counterattack. 

The infantry should conduct its attack by aline of skirmi shers with suffi¬ 
cient i ntervals: the strength of this line must be.continually-sustained, 
and its advance must be supported'by artillery■ the advance should be kept 
up in. this way until such time as the assault may be judiciously made." 

Such then was the-result of our prewar 'conception of battle, a concept¬ 
ion, as we have seen, which was based somewhat to.o .much on the unrestrained 
offensive .which was bound'to overcome every obstacle. Hence, the still too 
d en s e attach form ati ons (although by skirmishers), and 'boo much crowding up- 
into the front line. As a result, the disposition did. not have sufficient 
depth to escape at least some of ' the effects of .fire and did not, permit re¬ 
inforcement of the fighting line in order to keep up sustained’ action over 
any considerable length of time, • ' " '. . . ■ .- 

f’- Emplo yment of field for tification. Starting with first contact 
wi th _ the Germans, and- notably' in the attacks delivered by our' Armies of the 
Center .from the 14th to 20bh August in Lorraine (Dieuze, Morhange, Delia©, 

(!) _ K oto that according to the Regulations for Infantry Maneuvers, the 
density, of the line of skirmishers is-about one man per meter. 




Chateau-Salins)* our troops, not without a certain amount of astonishment, 
ran into position which had peon defensively- organized and in which the 
enemy had understood how to make use'of every resource of fortification. (1) 

Our practice was to occupy "the- natural strong points of the terrain , 
-which wo believed favorable to the defense', '.by-'or.gajiic infantry units; but 
we made hardly an organization of 'them due to tho fact thlit.'-wd-w.ero .so. 
imbued with offensive- ideas.. As a result,, we furnished-very visible and • very- 
vulnerable' targets to the hostile artillery, who was. thus informed of the 
strong, but obvious, sections of our line. On the other hand, the great 
distance between our strong points (about 1000 meters)-/allowed the attacker 
to make them fall by flanking action. From that time, the necessity for' , 
camouflaging the occupation of our positions should have been- apparent; a-' 
result which was not obtained until'after three years of effort. 

However, the,Noto of 24 August called. attention to the prescriptions 
of Service in the Field, when it said: "?lhen a strong point has boon cap¬ 
tured, it must be organized immediately,. troops must be intrenched and 
artillery must be .moved up so as to-stop any offensive return of the enemy." 

Later, at the battle of the '.Marne, we. again were surprised when, on 
pushing the enemy back, we,found certain parts-of ..his-front outlined by 
linos of - trenches and dug-in.mochine-gun emplacemenets,"these were examined 
with curiosity so little ware we in the habit of-doing tho ssme. (2). 

Then, after the battle of the Marne, our pusuit-was sharply stopped by 
positions along ..the Aisno, which, although they had been hastily organized 
by the enemy, comprised deep- trenches and sometimes considerably.dense 
belts of wire. A:/- /at; .-/ '■■■.; y'r: : ; - r;..///"- 

•The Germans then did not hesitate to resort to the assistance of. 
fortification in order to hold on to terrain and, as wo. have previously 
pointed out, to enable them to' 'take from, their defensive front the forces . 
required for the new maneuver which they were about to attempt. In any 
event, it was very evident that their, troops had. been-trained in field 
fortification, '. . - 

On this point also we had- to .abandon our prewar ideas and learn to 
dig. It took some time for this-habit to. completely-penetrate us, as wo 
shall see later. . •’ 

5. Absence of shock'action between the opposing cavalry . — During 
all that period our cavalry' executed wide circuits, particularly in 
Belgium, and wore itself out without being able to come to blows with the 
German cavalry, which systematically refused combat with the saber. . Every 
time contact was made with its patrols, the latter withdrew and drew our 
squadrons under rifle fire or under fire, of tho carbines of cavalry units 
who had dismounted. The same Note of 34 August called, attention to several 
conclusions of merit* ' 


(1) The enemy.awaited the French attack in a position which had been care¬ 
fully studied in- time of peace and upon which work had been commenced. 

August 1. It-was a general fortified line covering the communications be¬ 
tween Metz and Strasbourg and joining those two .intrenched camps ..... 

The German resistance was feeble on the 14th; it strengthened as they ap¬ 
proached.' that line and was particularly tenacious on the 17th. The. 
battle of Marhange-Sarrabourg occurred on the 30th on ground which had been 
prepared at leisure. (General Mangin, Comment flnit la Guerre. ) 

It was the same in Luxembourg, where our heads of columns'ran into very 
important• defensive organizations. 

(3) Particularly on the front of the. Reserve Corps, which had a defensive 
mission in the region northeast of' Esternay (Forrest of Gault, glo le hoi). 
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It said:- ' "Our cavalry divisions' should "-aways have Infantry supports to 
back the a up:’and to -increase: their of-fdns-ivcrpoverv' 'Time'imist be' allowed 
for the horses to sleep and eat, when this is neglected, tho cavalry is pre¬ 
maturely us.od up before it: has even b-eeih employed.-"' " ; ; '. - 


jln.facty after the-.battlo of-mho- Marho, bur cavalry had not rocov'ered 
from the fatigues of the early phase of the war, nnd probably therefore did 
not render 13 s-: the;.full-.service, which- was to-' ho'' 1 expected.'. ' . 


6 • Lastly . , organisation Must be such as t o In sure sustai ne d, action . — 
"In order... toinsure ultimate -suchehs, ■ i : t - is- not -enough-to "ftyvo dash and 
courage; the faculty of sustaining the campaign must it so be present; and 
as a result.■ 1 -TP-:must.'avoid'.'th©--preiaature'U8ure : -df-''units,' on the march as 
well as in battle," (Note of 16 August,) Consequently, every fatigue, 
which may not ho • Toqui red -by "the ' tleti'cal - situstion; Riupt be avoided;. there 
must be no useless waiting periods or excessively Into distributions, which 
expose exaggerated efforts.- upon '-'unite* - ; ''a'" 


In addition to 'these remarks; touching upon strategy atid tactics, .the 
first operations of the campaign brought out tw : o ; questions of a. more .general 
interest which,;raer.it attention:;; the lack of munitions" bend the'-’initiativ'e. o’f 
the executants in the period of open warfare. 


The lack, of muni tions. wa-s felt very earlyf -t-"- upthough the "experience 
of recent wars had.; shown., that ah initial "supply of dqO&O"fouhdb ‘perigun 
was necessary to begin the war, wo had hardly half that amount. Also, 
from the battle of the Marne the Clack of artillery,ammunition began to be 
cruelly felt; the situation appeared so grave that the general in chief 
did not hesitate to take .'the- sitiiutieh in his' own hands; ; he" then became ■ 
the groat distributor of' munitions : " - " " "b ; 


It is curious , to- noth that-a, .similar - Situation nvas "produced .on ' the' enemy 
side at about the seme time; wo read in von Frey tag; "The supply'of "artil¬ 
lery ammunition which had been counted upon for war was shown, in the ease 
of all the belligerent's,'-: to have'-bean-very -much ’ below ;: 'the actual hoods. 
Particularly at the end of. ; the/Autumn .df--1914, -more than once'our troops' 
found themselves in critical situations as a result of that 'insufficient 
supply. Nevertheless, it would have been impossible to store, in time.of 
peace, such an. immense supply.us Was.nosluciu-aily.needed,. .f-- 1 -"'- , ’ . . ; 


Tho, Initiative of the.e x ecutants in tho - phase of'"o pen war far e (1) , — 

It is apparent that during - nil that-.'period' of - oxtname activity," leaders 
of every grade .wore--pl-.cc.d'. in.-po.sit-ions-vAadro groat initiative was required 
and at times had to make -decisions which herb charged-with;grave' consequences 
It could not have been otherwise, in a’constantly changing "situation which 
tho higher commanders could not follow closely enough to"give appropriate 
orders. The.high commander influenced the battle by means of directives 
which states his intentions and which ■ oft sn"'covered a-period," of several 
days. Every time that he" attempted to intervene by means' of' orders which 
contemplated ipnodiate executionp's-uch--’orders arrived too late and were- then' 
not consistent with, the actual situation, ■ A degree of initiative on the. part 
of the exedutant,. from, the davis-1on-' : coinr;iunder -down' to' 1 the' section, leader of 
infantry or artillery : is.-then necessaryr and the exercise of. this .privilege, 
to which all grades; had. been, ■a.-esustoined-'-'i-n-'-pea-ce 'time, render.ed*.us most 


In modern battle,' and partieularly’-when under fire., every leader has 
constant occasion to use initiative; the super!or“commander cannot take, his 
place; he must limit. himself- to-'first making known /to/ the ..subordinate his 
own intentions an-d . setting ..for- him a-mi ssi-ori t d be accomplished ; in that 


Li) • u y executant vie moan loaders of all grades from the division commander 
(inclusive) down to the commander of the smallest unit. -■ , ..- 
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way unity of action and convergence of effort are obtained. The conduct 
of the battle is practically in the hands of the executants, and no matter 
what we may do about it, it remains there. Usually, the superior coraaander 
no matter how well he may be informed'of the situation, can influence the 
course of the battle only by the use which he makes of his reserves (men 
or fire).* . ■ ■- • .... 

Concl usio n, — The Kot.es of 16 and 24 August, so concise and to the 
point, thus from the.very' first days of the •campaign, corrected the-iraperfac¬ 
tions "and filled the breaches--in..our instruction, not only by calling atfeh» : 
tion to'’the prescriptions'of regulations but by formulating'new one.■ 

The counteracted in particular: 

— against the habit of neglecting -the . effects of fire by forbidding 
excessively dense formations.in the attempt to secure mass effect, and by . 
providing for the employment of field'fortification; 

— against exaggerated rapidity of execution, against that' furia 

francese, which did not allow the establishment of cooperation of effort 
between infantry and artillery; 'whence the .necessity"for blending method 
and rapidity. . : ■ • .. " ' "... 

Finally they insisted upon the importance of liaison, particularly 
between infantry and artillery, a problem which had only been stated and 
which was to require a long time to solve. - 

In a word,nit put its finger on the sore spots. - 

But, by means of simple Moted, could deep rooted habits and the 
general trend of established ideas be instantly modified? - 

If such were the case there would .no longer be any argument for peace 
time instruction and the results to 'be? expected in war • tson'-.aucM. ..-In- ' 

Struction. Our army was to require a long time to assimilate these sane 
and- wise prescriptions as to: ■ , ■ 

The preparation of infantry attacks by artillery fire; 

The depth to be given to all infantry attack formations; • 

The diminution of the density of the line of skirmishers'; 

: The organization of the terrain as fast as the advance was- made. 

' II - Second P ha se .• . , ■ 

• The second phase extends from the end of the pursuit after the flame 
(13 September) to the and of the race to the sea (16 November). 

It is characterized; • 

By the continuation of the enveloping maneuver, the initiative of the 
movement passing alternatively from one to the other of the two adversaries; 
the result of this was a contest for speed, which was to end towards 20 
October when the fronts were extended to the North Sea; ||§ 

By local attacks along'the defensive front in order to prevent - forces 
from being taken from them for transportation towards the north (battles 
along the Aisne and in' the region' of Saint Mihiel). 

The progressive extension to the sea resulted in a simultaneous 
stretching out of the rest of the front- from which units had been taken 
to- make the extension. - - 

Convinced, towards 30 October, that the envelopment of our left was ■ 
no longer possible, the Germans attempted for a month to break through our 
new front in order to reach the ports of the coast; but their attacks on 
Ypres (33 October) and on the Yser (Dixmunde, 13 November) led to no result. 
Finally, the battle stopped (16 November); the Germans had now suffered 
the second great check which they were to receive before that of Verdun. 
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The-.famous plan for-encircling- b3qe french-armies .had: completely broken down. 


that is, as long as there 


And so, as lottos as it was possible, 

( 44 ) was maneuver space, the plan of both sides c 0 xiteiaplated the ©^^{.slop; 
meat xbf xthe .exposed) hostile- .wing,;-^exactly, as in- t'hp war p£, mpvqmpnt, pi 
which; .that .phas:.e- : .y?a,s- moreover- iiothing .but the cpiitip^atient,'-™-^p:j\'“tlieref 0 : 
al wavsf find,.-In- these, flaniclng..attacks^.an. attempt’ft© /penura phJ-grMe r.V fr 
\vhiph.the>'.deci.sipn. ..is , expected:', but-.-each .. t.line the. -attack, ran up against ■■ 
similar maneuver of the enemy. More and more eq uilibrium tended to be¬ 
come established; it is curious to note-.that .iir / thp,aaiap. ; pgripd of time, 
the french and the Germans transported towards' the'nor®'practically the 
:Same quantity.-.of- t.ropps..,-about, : 156. infantry diyi^i.pps ...end .1.3, ..cavalry divi 


charac 


The German ^^liunpjSeq f py£ 

which was absolutely flat’and against "a cordon'of''troops "who ha- 
their-, disposition was l.ikp..that. o-f 

-say- they -presented, .top, great.-, a jdaijaity^ai^-pt P».sit.ipns.-.phi.ch 
.it:::is. very- inferior effect, i/y os,, ; bu| .wl}i«h. Wpr.e..plpiecf ; 

elements of trenches. And, in spite of some partial success.,. ; t 
down with heavy losses (1). In the same way our attacks agairis 
pp:Si.t;l©ixs- ■ ,al,on 3 t.he ■ Ai ana hr oh g. down, Gr aonpe, ^..Eepr nN.p,gpn t-l,- 
-Ma.ronvi:ll-ler.sy...c-wo -=•?, j; v 
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Thus we see the early characteristics of, attacks against fortifie d 
positions; attacks .which: were too,,-dense.,., and fqr which ; .thprp. .wqre not 
sufficient means to make an adequate preparation, arid which were very 
costly. y|f|f , . rlfflfl :i-;•> fs-j;, :■-; / 
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finally, we again in this period, like in the precedent, gife 'credit 
.to the AQral-.yalup. of. oun tr oops .. Ho, doubt. they s.tjll y/pre ppder. th©' com- 
fGrtirigqiriflu^ce--of"t)^»:.yi^o'^ of the. Marine., hvvt ’gttey^werp^.hlao'grieatly 
worn out'and.-the-' musc.;haye .boon greatly, impressed- with the mission.. that 
had been confided to them in order to continue,,.t.o ; ,demonstrate,,such.ardor, 
endurance and tenacity. In fact, the situation was serious, the enemy’s 
attacks were -continuing-.every ay ailable. unit ha d, io .h,e.,usqd, active 
army, reserves ajid -territorials and tho . cavalry had to, be,:dismounted. 

But as soon- as,.-these-troops reached the; scene,., of actipn,,,they,f.pit the 
impulsion .of an.-ei'iprgptic command, whose wdtph-wprd. was;..- attack/,pr hold at 
all costs. Nothing more was needed to induce dashing action and heroic 
traits, among which may be. mentioned,the action of a regiment of dragoons 
fighting on foot; then Tts cartridges were gone, armed only with its 
lances it threw i-tsplf, against -the .-rifle-s of .the. Geyinan infentry ,-and 
forced thpm to 'withdfiuv.. That is what men,- -who. .although harassed and ivorn 
out, but who are animated by an ardent love of country "und who understand 
what they are fighting for, can do. ,- s . T 
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.-..Thus j, : . towards the, end of. October,, the, front, erygtallized ; fr.om the 
North,,Sea to ...Belfort,,,, that is, over an . .extend, oil,about 80o’, kilometers,... ' 
following - flank:ing.,.maiieuvers ??e. are, to see frontal.. attacks,,. the,-only, ones 
possible from .now.on.;.-they necessarily .have , in v.ieyrthe.' piercing - of the 
fortified hostile front for the purpose of reestablishing war'of move-' 
,mexiti,qfchat-is : to. say, to bring about a decision.,, 


rM®i; 


do in 
about 


It -was that result which, the Germans ypinly strove ,tp ; . pro dupe..,., 
from 35 October to 13 November, 1914. It will be our turn now to try 
our-, hand-, at.,-, that new. art. ...... ....... 
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(1) It is to be noted that these German attacks wpr©..mostly,.conducted 
by reservearmy corps (XXII, XXIII, XXYI, XXVII), of recent formation, 
which . contained,,very few elements of the - active,.army,,-, and,,,?fh'ich-were 
under, .-fire for the first time... .... r . ; . ; .y, i, 
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CHAPTER III 
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WINTER of 1914-1915 .and the YIM .1915 


BEGINNING OP POSITION WARFARE 
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PERIOD OF GROPING 


This period covers the whole winter of 1914-1915 end the year 1915.It is 
characterised: ■ 


On the one hand, by the generally defensive attitude'of the Germans,whose 
attention is attracted 'towards the Russian front, and who perhaps were afraid 
to renew experiences so costly as those of Ypres and Dixmunde; their activity 
was .almost, exclusively confined to the Argonne, where they had some success; 
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On the other hand, by a clear-cut offensive attitude on the part of the 
Allies (particularly the French) which, in several attempts, endeavored to 
pierce the enemy's fortified front, and thus forced him to retain a maximum 
force in France; but they-went up against an enemy who was numerically superior 
and who was better equipped. . •. , • 


■ What were the opinions held at that time. — We had started the campaign 

1 with the idea that the-war would last hut a Very short time. Four months had. 
now passed and it was brought homo to us-that it had been impossible for us to 
win: winter, which is not a suitable season for extensive operations, was upon 
us; we deferred our hopes to the following spring, not supposing for a moment 
that our efforts could be in vain and that the war could, go on for- several years 
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What then was our astonishment when we learned, towards the end of 1914 
the English, who were organizing their -military bases on our coasts 


_. . were 

f 7 )contracting for land and buildings for a period of three years! Did we not say 
they were unreasonable? However, everybody knew that the English army existed 
only in an elementary way and that it would need time to organize from the 
bottom the new units; and that the Belgian army was in a stato of complete re¬ 
organization. Would it not have been wise to wait until our allies should be in 
condition to participate in our offensive with all their forces? That idea never 
even entered our minds; furthermore, the French army was ready, it was force 
enough for the 'task; and, instead of organizing for a prolonged effort, wo 
thought only of finishing the job as quickly as possible; wo still had faith 
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What did we do' to meet this situation? 


The truth is that we were surprised and somewhat at a loss to know what to 
w do in face of a situation which wo had not foreseen, which wo had never hoard 

V ; about, and‘in any event, which we.had not been trained for. . ■ ■ 

■ 

In spite of the orders of the command which prescribed the ! defensive or¬ 
ganization of tho ground, the result was bungling and hesitation,occasion on, 
the ono hand by the instinctive repugnance of tho men to digging, and on the 
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the Gilgincors was called.for, who-wore naturally too fov; to moot all tho demand 
made upon them. Briefly, we did' n6t : helioTb. tha't; such stabilization would be pr< 
longed,and that idea took all enthusiasm out of the work. Practically the only 
units.which fully profited from-well understood fortification, wore those which 
wore subjected to hostile attacks. 
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The/.new ; form, of war, Stabilization and the proble ms which it presented .'— In 
fact,, in spite of us,'a net; period was beginning, the - characteristics of which 
aro very different from those of war of movement. ' 


ivr The attempt, at envelopment 1 having become’.impossible, the- onemy worked to 
•build, up a front/.which should' be as'strong as possible,; he was very active in 
reinforcing’ his positions', applying' to' them allrtlie. resources of fortification 
so that when wo' shall attack w'Vrill -havo to capture; very strongly, .organized 
lines-. ........ ' ' ; 


Thus wo ;woro' confronted' with .-a'hew probleni, ...and. whic3;i; required thinking 


over 
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lhat did we. have to guide our ideas? Of-.Regulations' of' a very'spedial 
character, and of which wo hardly knew the situation. They were"the General 
Instruct!6ns of BO. July, "1909, ,XQ.Vj;sod 9 August.,: .1913,, on Siege. Warfare, and 
tho Instruction on the Service of hrtillery'inlMogetll&r&ikripf^lQ June, 1913 


Now, these regulations taught us that in- order tq ; .overcome a stronghold 
which is. defended by exterior'worksy ample and powerful materiel musi he used; 
it was for' this reason that the French army ..-had been'provided'in peaeey'time with 
three siege trains which contained our heaviest caliber (land’) cannon's and which 
had been.provided in view of a siege of the. German .fprtresso.s. 
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• :lhese regulations furthermore' taught us. that-.-the role*of tho infantrymen 
in siege warfare was .altogether different, frem-that which ho ..fulfilled in a.'war 
Of movement, particularly the task of workmen very unuch like that of -engineer 
sappers, until the day when the assault-.-was to., be made. . 


These regulations informed us that such operations ^ro* veryuslow,that they 
should he conducted with order and method, and that the .polo of the artillery* 
whose fire is prepared ana conducted according to- scientific methods, is pre¬ 
ponderant therein . v 


which h 


Those were ell the more reasons why we did not favor sueh methods- of war- 


) The..infantry is not inclined towards the work of -engineer sappers**and the 
light artillery feels a repugnance towards the adoption of the methods of heavy 
artillery; did not the artillerymen of before. 1914 have a certain disdain for his; 
comrades of the foot battalions? This sentiment had not disappeared.- 
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However, examples of siege should have come to our mind; those of Paris and 
of Belfort in 1870, that of Plevna in 1877, and, still more recent, that of Fort 
Arthur in 1904. And lastly, we not, just a few years before the war, con¬ 
ducted maneuvers for the purpose of studying- the attack and defense of fortified 
places (Langres.for example, in 1906)? 


Yes, but all those to.our minds were nothing but examples of very particular 
cases; the subject might be of interest to .certain specialists, heavy artillery¬ 
men and sappers, but hot to tho army in general. j 
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lhat opinion, very' excusable bo-fore the war, should have been modifiod from 
the end of 1914, when confronted by the now situ at ion, which, although not corres¬ 
ponding exactly to the conditions of siege warfare, at least resembled it in 
some particulars. To be sure, we would not find a control, keep, a defensive 
redoubt, made up of a fixed geographic locality; and it would be impossible to 
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Be that as it may, faced by an intrenched enemy, and in order to escape 
the effects of fire, which wo now commenced to appreciate at its true value, 
our infantry instinctively wont to earth, the individual men on the firing 
lino dug holes for themselves, and sko tchod out a few trenches. But these 
rudimentary works-.could not ho called a def ensive organization . In, reality, 
the formation in v/liich we found ourselves whonliro' had’to'ltdp crystalized" in 
place. The line of skirmishers was hidden after a fashion in bits of trenches 
which constituted at the some time shelter and obstacle (rudimentary ob¬ 
stacles were made up of a f ev» r Brun entanglements );' the supports and reserves 
wore sheltered in similar trenches while waiting to bo used as reinforcements 
or in counterattack,. 
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f scribed this system of defense, it was applied on the .whole front, because it 
I naturally suggested itself as facilitating liaison and. observation. From then 
1 on there was no more fear of flanking movements as there had boon whoa wo oc¬ 
cupied strong points. The adoption,of the continuous trench was followed by 
1 linear organization, which had boon so much criticized in time of peace and 
which, however, was to demonstrate what resistance. 
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it .was- capable of putting 


I Finally, the use of fortification was to' revive the old struggle between 

' projectile end cover,in which the defender,continually striving for better .pri 
tection from the fire and from the enemy’s attempts, was to progressively in- 
(-crease the resisting powers of his organization, while the attacker was to ex¬ 
tend all his efforts to crush such organization by putting into service ran- 
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This presented-a s econd prob lem for the attack; namely that of artillery 


I The calm, which followed the German’s unfortunate attempts to break . 

through on the Yser, gave us an opportunity to equip ourselves for that new 
IHvMK particularly to reinforce our armament. All available artillery materiel, 
which had greater effect than the 75 or 105 against fortified works, was put 
into service. This accounts for the appearance, under the name of artiller y 
°f position of the calibers 95, 120 (guns and howitzer),155 (gun and howitzer), 
the 220 and even 270 which were withdrawn from land and coast fortifications 
or tho siege trains which for the time being could not be used (1). But It 
t must be noted that all those heavy piewes, which were generally of the de 
| Bangs type, were slow hirers and wore moreover few in .number. As a result, 
they were not able in a limited space of time to deliver tho necessary q.uanti- 
: ty of ammunition either to stop on attack or to accomplish the necessary 
: ■ destruction (in case wo attacked- TR*), (.51) Furthermore,, tho 75,reinforced 
, by a few batteries of 105’ s,' which, thanks to their rapidity of fire, still 
; for a long time wore to boor the brunt of all encounter and, were to be used 
for every task; destruction,counter-battery, antiaircraft defense,.accompanying 
j artillery,offensive and defensive barrages. In spite of all the service which 
;, it accomplished, wo must readily admit that the 75’s lack of power and range 
made it unsuitable for certain missions, such as destruction and eounterbattery 
; for example« 
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88 was under such conditions that we : were about to start out in position 
warfare, a form of.warfare with which we had so little acquaintance and for 
which our artillery materiel was potently unsuitable. But, as. we did not bo* 
lieve that the war could last long, we wore satisfied with the small means of 

(1) Between 300 and 400 pieces,mostly slow firons,except a hundred 155 C.T.R 
Riraailho and a fow 105’ s, which appeared at the end of 1914. 
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production Gvo.ilc.ble to turn out material, of olcl typos,t6'incroaso..munition 
output to make up. for our deficiency, to provide ihe iiifdhti’y with a groator 
proportioncpf; machine guns, and to incroaso our number of airplanes...In fact 
wc had- ha. Idea- of inaugurating a-long term'construction program to provide the 
powerful and rapid, fire, artillery materiel in which-we nore lacking. The first | 
construetion,program‘fof 'heavy artillery, basod on the fo4ulTGi®nt.Q ; of position 
warfare.,.' wsspnot -in,, fact laid down -until Kay, . 1916,end that delay -of mqro than! 
a'yeaf: in’tl^'':cons : tri^t±oh~lif mstoriol,..-uhic:h,frdm:;hbv< ail was ..indispensable, 

was hot -to ;b,o u7ithou$.'ihflxi6'iiee ..upon..‘tho. duration of the : whir.'- ; - 


On the-.other hand,; the paucity'of. our artillory meitor'iol will, place cert ai| 
limitations- upon - the d'evdlci^meiit-of ..the- offensive,' which- t® ! .Subordinated. to 
the execution of destructiPn<'-'Andlt.hus'''acthir.d 'problem -is:.;presentqd-;, how to ac- 
complish the destruction believed to be necessary with"-such materiel,.... without 
dostrdying.itho rapidity, and continuity of exocution,'-V;h ; idh.'--aro ■indispensable to 
tho success of .-.any .attack? - v.’.„ . -a- 


Tho. type-; of. hQ'avy'''artillo-'ry.' available...would hot' 
tioh--Over:-.the, whole depth of the. organized p.ps'i'tiohs' 
t-hG-se‘'posi.-t-ions vias"'.vo.ry' limited?. . ... ; '; v . 
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Wo will then havb to'proceed., by . successiye attacks y -eachrattack .being, 
separated by. delays which the artillor;^ will take'advantage, of-to . change ob¬ 
jectives-, and, when necessary, to change position in view of a now preparation. 
But : such'.-method of, (52) procedure- is going,to make tho action so slot; that the 
■oneiay-will be allowed all thfe time. he needs to' collect -himsblf; and to reestab¬ 
lish himself upon his positions. . .= « ... • ,... 
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— the necessity for halts-to, allow the artillery to make new disposition 
in view of a new preparation (necessity for method); . 


'— necessity for' acting with rapidity in order to prevent the enemy from 
collecting himself; that is the-necessity of'exploiting, success (necessity of 
rapidity and continuity in execution) .' - .... 
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■And,- until the end of the war,-we shall witness < 
between the partisans of method in execution as well t 
the- partisans of rapidity and -continuity in execution 
the partisans of successive attacks and those violent- 
through'without halts . ■ - ■ ■ 


Finally, the Germans were not to delay soi'ziiig : the initiative , in gas wa: 
fare, ?;.hich., introduced a fourth problem ; what defensive measures "to take aga 
the’'effects of toxic gas, and how to use them ourselves?-•• 


'We know how., with tho aid of the mask, we progressively secured effectiv; 
protection of personnel against gas* But asfar as the;tacticql..employment of; 
gas was concernedp it took us a long time to realize..-that, the neutralization ( 
personnel (b.y use of gas- Tr) could supplement the alwayf -incomplete destruc¬ 
tion of defensive organization.. . •• • 


The events of that period, as well'as the lessons, which were drawn from 
tho so'events, may be grouped under two phases: the'-'first phase .includes the 
local attacks of the winter of 1914-1915; the second'phase includes the greai 
allied offensives of Artois (9 May- 18 June) and -of ■ Champagne-Artois ( 25 
September). . . 
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•There took place, therefore * from one end of the front to the other 
uninterrupted succession of battles which vzoro local actions,for the possi 
of more or loss advantageous positions, rather than general actions delivs 
with a view to large results (except for tho battle of Perthes). Still im¬ 
bued by methods of war of movement, our army sought, by experience which • 
often costly,the now path to bo followed in taking fortified positions, f 
to bo noted that at this period the-enemy still used but a first position 
up of two or three linos of trenches, but which had good shelter and good 
tonglemcn&s. 


On the initiative of the Gormans, mining warfare made its appearance on 
different ports of tho front, particularly at Les Sparges, in irgonno’ and in 
tho vicinity of Arras (further resemblance to siege warfare); also on their 
initiative, and contrary to all international conventions, the use of 
asphyxiating gases was started to break down tho resistance of tho defense. 


B. fi rst Conception of Offensive Operat ions. - T ho Noto of 2 January, 1915 
The note of tho commander .in chief dated 2 January, 1915, sums up tho first 
lessons drawn from our attacks against hostile organized position, and gives 
appropriate indications on tho method of conceiving and executing such attacks 


This note, in the first place, states that war against organised positions 
(54) ’’has in no way nullified the principles which are the basis of our offen¬ 
sive ddoetrine”; but because of the power of fire ancl of the strength of de¬ 
fensive organization, "operations are characterized, both in time and space, 
by a slowe r and more methodical development? '. (1) . The principles remained 
sound; as to details of procedure,in the attack, they required adaptation to 
the new situation with which we wore confronted; and that was the exact truth. 


Those details of procedure wore destined to be inspired by the following 
considerations: . . 


a; Necessity for tho command to prepare tho attacks down to the smallest 


detail 


b. The success of every attack was subordinated to a ve ry powerful 
artillery prepa ration , whose destructive effect was to open the way for tho 
infantry. , , i 


c. In tho zona selected for the offensive,there were to be as. many 
attacks as might bo permitted by the available infantry and artillery strength; 
these attacks were generally to be made simultan eously) in order to prevent the 
enemy from concentrating his moans at a single point. $ach of these attacks 
was to be made o n a s largo a front as was possi ble, and were- to be extended 
to the right o.nd left by fire action for the purpose of neutralizing hostile 
flanking units or works. ...... 
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d. As the artillery preparation could bo put flown only on the first lines 
of trenches and their approaches, the offensive necessarily was to bo divided, 
into several successive attacks, which were to be ©enewed "as rapidly as the 
requirement of complete preparation would permit". ' . ' ' ■ 


The conclusions which result from a study of our pre-w 
siege warfare. 
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e. As far as the Infantry was. concerned-,-it was to, males every effort to 
avoid”natural strong-point s, such as villages and woods, which could not have 
been destroyed - "by our- artillery materiel, and was rather to contemplate the 
capture of trenches .in thq open; it was to follow the artillery fire as closely 
■as possible, and was to strongly consolidate in the occupied trenches so as to 
be able' to. repulse any-counterattacks • " 


£i. finally close liaison between infantry .and. artillery-is further 
recognized, not only during the preparation, for attack, but also during the. 
execution and even .after it has succeeded. 


This-concise note :(. it is -contained, in two and a half pages) on. such a. 
complex subject., was-.naturally very incomplete, nothing .was prescribed therein 
for example.,-, on the subject of secrecy of preparation,of, efforts for surprise, 
of the'.offensive--use of: terrain. Very little mention wa-s.made of the disposi¬ 
tions' to ,be.'./t.a^^ the -infantry in the attack; the first lines'should be 

strong enough to assure the possession of the trenches which have been taken; 
and should be followed as closely as possible by reinforcements so that the 
enemy’s barrage- .might .not. prevent the reserves from supporting the attacking 
line.. We .do not'.find in this note the recurrence of the idea, which, however, 
had’been expressed ;i,n the Note of 26 August, 1914, and which we had far -from 
put into! practice,., of the lessening' of the density of attack formations'• and of 
the echelonmen'ts'"in depth- of infantry dispositions. 
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. On the contrary, the note ©f 2- January, taking into account the power of . 
fire,-' the strength "of defensive organization and also our precarious means in 
.artillery, sought -in a. national way to find a solution.to the new problem which; 
confronted us. The High Command fully realized that it did not possess the 
necessary materiel to prepare an attack over the full depth of organized posi¬ 
tions (and we know that at that time the enemy had organized only a first 
position),. and that the infantry could not take fortified lines'upon which the- 
artillery had not placed its destructive fire. It, therefore',- did not hesitate 
to proceed by successive attacks, each of which should have.for.its object, 
the capture of the line or lines of trenches whose attack could be prepared 
by artillery; great credit must be given to it for having understood how to 
proportion the end to be accomplished to the existing means. The.attacks were 
to bo prepared by halts, which were to correspond to the duration.of the 
preparation upon the next line of trenches. Now, since the lines of trenches 
of a single position were only some hundreds of motors apart, and since our 
batteries consequently would not be forced to change position in order to put j 
down (56) a new preparation; it. would soem that the duration of these halts ' '! 
should have been very short, if we had had oven a reduced amount of materiel, j 
but one of the rapid fire type; unluckily such was not the case; and, further--.: 
more, our methods of adjustment which were dosigned to secure precision fire, 
required a great'deal of time. Tor all these reasons, the halts between suc¬ 
cessive positions were necessarily quite lone. 
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Thus the limitations of our artillery materiel, as to number, power and 
rapidity of fire, entailed the following consequences: 


a. Lack of depth in artillery preparation (small number and lack of power 
our heavy artillery), which required successive attacks; 


b_. Artillery preparations which extended over several d 
accurate adjustments, slow firing materiel), which destroyed 
ar.at.ion and diminished the effect of surprise; 


e_. Halts between-successive attacks which wore too long to permit ex¬ 
ploitation of the first effect of surprise and to insure rapidity and con¬ 
tinuity of effort. 





The necessity for a largo force of artillery,considering the relatively 
snail number of heavy batteries .available (about 100 guns), limited the front 
of attack to an extent of only V kilometers, which was latpr reduced to 3 
kilometers. In spite of .the narrowness of this front, the attack penetrated 
from 2 to 3 kilometers into.the enemy’s position and was about to succeed, if 
wo are to believe a Gorman study dated 14 April, 1915, which stated: "From 16 
to 19. February, when the. French attacked with' two 'corps in the .front line and 
during-which their artillery expended an enormous amount of ammunition, the 
danger of a break through was groat. Only persistence in continuing the infan¬ 
try attacks was lacking. If the two corps referred to had succeeded in penetrat¬ 
ing to the heights north of Toliuro- Ripoht, the .ether .three corps massed in rear 
could hgyo...oiilargo4'- the -broach to an incalculable- extent, for wo at that time no 
longer had the slightest reserve". Unluckily, it was on the 19 February that 
it was decided to confide the continuation of the attack to the three corps in 
reserve, which entailed a halt, of several days; furthermore, the enemy’s situa¬ 
tion then was changed by the; arrival of-the 1st Division of the Guard, on 20 . ,. 

February. Nevertheless, wo had conquered a group of remarkably well organized 
pisitions and had made 2,000 prisoners. 
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Nevertheless, such a -shallow penetration was immediatbly soon to be inade¬ 
quate; as it did not include, the-general hostile artillery locations,the pocket 
thus created was exposed to the ’ concentration of firos of that artillery to such 
cm extent that the infantry could hold tho positions which it had taken only at 
the price of the heaviest losses. Thus there appeared the danger of creating, 
by an offensive which was not completely successful, a salient of slight dimen¬ 
sions inside the enemy»s ‘positions; from then on, it- was essential to effect a ;., 
breach as broad as possible and to take to the minimum 'objective tho capture,at.;, 
ono blow of the whole depth of .the .positions .occupied by the enemy,including hrs : 
artillery positions.' - ; '■ • • 
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Tho causes of failuro in the battlo of Perthes wore. therefore 


u The narrowness of the front of attack, which allowed the. enemy to•concen- 
before that front all the means which he had. available: 


b_. Lack of rapidity in the success ion-of attacks, which gave the enemy time 
• to bring up reinforcements and to organize new lines of resistance; 


c. The invulnerability of the hostile artillery, -which not having been taken 
care of either by the preparation or by the infantry attacks, remained in full 
control of its fires, and concentrate them at will upon the latter. 


It was in this period that the first English attack of any importance was 
delivered. Its object was not to break the hostile front, but simply to penetrate 
into it by moans of a powerful and rapid action. This was the attack on Neuve- 
Chapollc of 10 March, 1915. 


(58) This operation is interesting because our allies used a very sinplo 
method, but which by reason of its very simplicity could only bo used once. 
Having noted the tendency of the first attack line to stop in the first hostile 
trench which it encountered (for fear of not being followed), and also allowing 
for tho dislocation of the attack formation which tho passage of numerous ob¬ 
stacles caused, tho ..English, proposed to push, into the enemy*s lines an attack 
disposition which -corresponded tonthe defensive organization to bo captured,’./as - 
the latter mode up of throe linos of trenches? Tho disposition for attack would 
bo made up of throe successive waves: the first charged with the occupation of 
tho third lino of hostile trenches, the second wove the second line, tho third - 
wove tho first lino. Consequently arrangement on tho ground in preparation for 
the attack could bo made to correspond to tho assault waves which wore to occupy 
it and such arrangement could bo made to nearly exactly correspond to the hos¬ 
tile organization opposed to it. 


This procedure, which gave fairly good result 
oo repeated; furthermore, that is the only tine, t 
used. 
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On their side, tho Gomans noted. the difficulty of destroying and of taking; 
substantial defenses (although they had available heavy, rapid 'fire artillery), 
thought of paralyzing•the defense, by procedure -which was contrary, it is truo,to 
all the laws of war, but which would poirdt then to' gain oxtonsivo results; tho 
use of clouds of deleterious .gases. 'Thanks', to - that process,on 22 April, 1915, 
north of .Ypres,- between Stoenstraste ahei Ghoiwaolt,' they penetrated into the 
interior of the, Sleneo-hnglish lines to .-a depth of several kilometers; but,sur~ 
prised thorns elves; by their easy success, they 'did not know how to exploit it. 

In any event, that-first lesson in.gas-was not-to be lost and authorized us fron 
then, on to mice use- of the sene process. . - * ' a ; ; ' 
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(5.9) 3. 3 ^ew.conception of offe n sive 'operationsIns truction of 16 n.pril,1915. - 
The.battle of Pethos brought out. the difficulties in the attack methods which 
aero laid down by the Note of .2 January,. 1-915; and the edianmider-in-chief was 
not long in publishing . a .new- document,'., which was'nuch more complete,and which 
ghve,.-on. entirely different-.solution, ; than did the preceding Note,"to the problem 
of the offensive against fortified positions. 'This whs tho Instruction of 16 
April, .1915, ..on "the ■ object and the ..conditions- of-combined general offensive.” 


The enemy, at this period, still having but a single first organized posi¬ 
tion,.. we thought vo could break, it..down at. One blow (!)-., in spite of the fact 
that our means in artillery had : been only.slightly augmented since the battle of 
Perthes. ■. • • " • •••.' .' - ■ 


The. desire was to get through with'this trench warfare at aiiy price 
resume war of movement for tho purpose of-gaining a decision. 


Also, the object of the offensive was not to bo to successively take 
possession of the hostile linos of trenches’, but "actually to eject the enemy 
fron Ms complete defensive system and to defeat him, without giving him time to 
collect himself.” 


whence tho notion of rapidity, and continuity of attacks, which suppresses 
all intermediate halts, in order to prevent the-.enemy from "preparing his 
counterattacks or to reestablish himself in roar. The executants, of all 
grades, will thorefero be imbued with -the idea of piercing, of getting beyond 
the first trenches which may be conquered and of pushing the attack without 
interruption,, without respite, day and night, to a final conclusion". 
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To accomplish this tho artillery was to open the way for the infantry by 
systematic firos on tho whale position, then accompany the. infantry by bar¬ 
rages, It was to'execute these diverse missions (including countorbattery) by 
taking positions well-.forward and- by executing- certain foreseen displacements 
during tho attack (part of the 75*s and. oven some batteries of heavy artil¬ 
lery) . . . . . : 


Preparatory adjustments hod to be - very accurate, this required the cooper¬ 
ation of aviation or balloons, whose importance was beginning to bo appreciated 
It is this time for adjustment which was t.o require the most time, several days 
in any case; the inauguration of the artillery preparation was to depend upon 
the results obtained in these adjustments. 


oady 


On the other hand, that preparation was to be .very short; three or four 
hours for the heavy artillery; as for the light artillery, its fires were to bo 
interrupted to allow their effects to be verified, "the preparation not to be 
stopped until the necessary results should have been obtained." (2) Trench, 
artillery, still in a formative -period, has its role in the preparation (it 
was used for the first time 9 May, 1915). 

(1) In his remarkable study of the attack in this period of the war (Impression 
and reflections of a company commander),Captain Laffargus is very much-of this 
opinion when he writes:"The character of this attack is that it is not pro¬ 
gressive. We cannot nibble away, piece by .piece,the whole series of redoubtable 
defenses; they must be gobbled in at one blow, with one resolute stroke-". 

\2) This was why it was to bo impossible to fix in advance the exact time the' 
attack was to begin. 
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©lo infantry attack is to bo preceded by a 
to. bo of short duration, about ten. minutes. 


During the execution of the attack bozos .in the infantry in front and oh 
.its flanks .by barrages and "tokos up on the-so bond and third lines of trenches 
.’the. .rods' of preparation -and of accompaniment, 'which it filled on the first"* 

It is. only .during this period that the mission of countorbattbryj .75* s or heavy 
'artillery,. i s contemplated.- ■ • 


. . is for the in fantry ,, its .objectives pore to b'o points'selected well beyond 
the hostile fortified position, "whoso 'possession would insure the first result 
to bo obtained; pierce the hostile lines". In order to sustain that powerful 
| land uninterrupted effort, the attack divisions were to be engaged on a narrow 
front (1000 to 1800, rosters). and- Considerably disposed in depth, which would 
allow them to sustain the action for several days. r fho assault formation was 
to consist of successive waves , deployed as skirmisher's, to the absolute ex¬ 
clusion of small columns, which were considered to be too vulnerable. "The, 
first wave will have the maximum density which is consistent with the efficient 
.• .dWqynbat of arms, o ne man per meter ". ‘ 


finallyattention was called: 

. To the necessity for organizing and minutely preparing every detail of 
the operation;. • , 

* To the duty of the. commander of insuring- s'eerecy'of operations by every 
possible precaution, and to conduct the attack-'so as to secure the advantage 
of -surpriss;- ' ... .. • • ■ -■' - • i|f| |l|l#i - • 


To the importance of liaison, principally betv/eon infantry and artillory 


done on the terrain from which a'n attack 


. To the preparatory work to b 
was "to be made. ■ 


Id: The instruction of 16 April was infinitely more in detail and more specific: 

than was the Jfdteof 2 January (?3 pages as compared pith 3); it inaugurated a 
new conception of operations,which was very applicable as .long as the enemy 
should have but a single organized position to oppose to jus; it. is true that 
every effort should bo made to break such obstacles of limited depth-at 'a -single 
blow, provided material moans of sufficient power bo available "to .annihilate' 
thorn. But, that was exactly the weak point’ of, the now system; -we- still did not 
have the amount of materiel .necessary to smash, up the successive-obstacles'of 
even s single position, simultaneously and o.ver a v?ido front. The result was 
to be, either the fronts of attack could not bo extended on account of the lock 
• of the necessary means in artillory; or that the artillory preparation would be 
insufficient, if the fronts of attack were greater, than, the limit' allowed -by • 
the materiel available. 'T.I '• 


nnd here wo put our finger on that new obligation, oof which 
ready spoken and-which is. Imposed by position warfare; that is t 
in the conception end in .the execution of operations cf this fac 
materiel; indeed, it was to assume constantly increasing inpor.ta 
portion to the reinforcoment of defensive organization and to th 
greater impotence of the infantry to surmount these.obstacles. I. 
is a function of command to establish the exact relation between 
to bo obtained- and the means which the commander has available; 
r.s true,- or even more so, in position warfare as in open warfare 
of the combatant ean produce all its effect only after the mater 
which oppose his action have boon destroyed. For-those material 
i|Whieh are of little importance in war of mo valient, become more a: 
|US. and resistant in position warfare, in proportion as stabilizi 
longed, ^.s. a - result then, the work of destruction by the artili 
}} assume constantly increasing importance', and already' it could bo 
the more time ha was allowed to reinforce his organizationj the 2 
it wc-uld become to dislodge the enemy from his positions., ' ' 






* . . 



I'roiii Instruction'of 16'Jj.pTil, .tvio points, still do servo our attention; Thn 

•tlio strugglo' against "the hostile artillery and the attack formation which was before t 
indicated for tho infantry,*'" p " " : : 1 ; "y" ' ’ 

’to -hovO "seon that one'Of tho; lossbns f§j§ ..the .'battle.'" of Perthes was the 1915, E 

: necessity for exercising 1 control over' 'the hostile artillery in order to prevent decided, 
it from concentrating its. fires upon tho'.'d'ttaeking-“iiifo.htry. To accomplish this, organize 
tho instruction contemplated, not only that the enemy's, hattory positions should of all k 
bo included in the objectives which were assigned'to the infantry, but also that f in d in 
our artillery should, at all costs, "eountorbattcry and .silence the hostile hat- thick be 
toriGs,.M7h'ose'positions should hdvb bben previously discovered *. or whose posi- trenches 
tions should-be searched for by every possiblo moans as tho battle proceeded**' 1 . 

But this mission of countorbattory, .which, .however,, was considered » as one of ^ft 

the first obligations of our artillery", was contomplated for only the actual. single t 
execution ; of tho ’ attack; during tiff Probaratf on. ; tho hostile artillery was thcro-^ad soon 
foro to remain in undisputed control of its fire. during t 

• . . . " ,1 " ffT 1 position 

: •" Tho restrictions of'those prescriptions may'’be charged, on tho one hand to By eoxnmu 
tho lack of artillery matoriel which did ^not allow , the. ^imultanoous destruction, 
during tho .preparation, of' both tho material obstacles dnd tho hostile artillery; w. But 
. and, on tho other hand, to the prejudico, which still persisted',"that the battlo^^libed 
should not be preceded by an artillery duel, and that tho batteries should be Begulati 
(63)devoted to their true mission which.vras to support the infantry atta»k. Ex- .^at si 
poriondh, howovor, had just, demonstrated, that.-.those two roles wore equally usofufbf attac 
and that every ./infantry-, attack, should ..not-.only, be supported by artillery, but national 
should ho propafed for it. Now, such, preparation; consists .in the destruction ,4^ 


Is to tho attack, formation -of tho infantry, it does 
sid'ored sufficiently the importance of fire, whoso effec 
recognized as deadly. It is true, the instruction condo 
•columns as being too vulnerable; it. spread units oyer' gr 
only on narrow front, but .it is surprising to note that 
still kept at the same, density, that laid down by the..Be 
maneuvers of- 20 mpril,. 1914, that, is,- one man per motor. 
tained since' the beginning of the,"war should -have; lad 111 
density. . ' . . , ...... 
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Finally, . we do not find, in the Instruction of 16 mpril,,. which-: 
.re of the front., any indication of the procedure; to-.be taken.: o 
een.opened) which lets it to.be understood that fr orm that- time 
■e of war of movement with which/we..were already .acquainted, ..wd: 


Pro gress made in. defonsiye . organization during .the; winter .of 1914-1 915 

Little by little, experience led to ..a substitution of disp'p.sition..in depth, for- 
our early linear disposition; tho supports and re serve s ythomse Ives, had not b’oej 
slow in digging lines of trenches on a level with their shelters so they could 
stop by fire an enemy who might have Captured the first lino. On the other hr>nr 
the trenches had been improved; they had been deepened, provided with firing 
steps.and traverses; the accessory defenses had been reinforced; finally, in 
active sectors, the value of continuous lines had soon been recognized. But it 
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roquirod a longer time to admit tho utility of comuni cation trenches, which 
however, would have lessoned tho fatigue incident to reliefs and to night 
supply; the construction of such trenches booms d to bo an endless task, neve: 
tholess, in action and. exposed sectors -there was- no hesitation in undertaking 


Iso, in anticipation of a break through, a second position was. sketched 


tention 
eh was 


That organisation had boon to a groat extent completed on tho nrtois front 
before the beginning of tho offensive of 9 May. 

gig-.; On their side, the Germans had not wasted time during that winter of 1914- 
Bllfe Bettor prepared that we- 1 f or undertaking field fortification, and fully 
decided on defense rather than on attack, they did not stop, reinforcing their 
||5|;ahi3ation (wire, trenches, shelters, communication tranches.-* .cofrtmmi cat ions 
of all kinds). End so, what was the bastohishmont of our troops, on 9 May, to 
find in front of thorn, defenses-whoso resistance exceeded every-expectation; very 
flilefc. belts of .wire, concrete shelters, flanking-easematbd, buried communication 
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The enemy still had not had time seriously to organize a second position 
from the first months of 1915, however, we commenced to discover the outlines 
pf new works in rear of his'fortified lines. 


II. Second Phase 


-con- i ■ 

i 1. The ^rtois offensive (9 May- 18 June,. 1 

i small the French- troops were in a superb state of mor 

iged than been surpassed at any time during the war. Pro: 

is - persuaded that the offensive was to be crowned 1 

ntfy numerous troops, the appearance of-unexpected |f 

b-. . . finally intelligence which was circulated on th 

t Gorman army still further augmented faith in vi< 

been so tired during, the first months of the wa: 


Per everybody, the spring offensive was to revenge the fatigues and privet- 
; of the long winter which had been spent in the water and mud of the-trenches 


The front of attack selected north of .arras measured about 15 kilometers; 
upon this front 5 corps were engaged. Exclusive of the organic artillery of 
these corps, the army had at its disposal about 400 pieces of heavy artillery 
and some batteries of caliber 58 trench artillery, which were- here used for 
the first time in an attack; the largest calibers (220 and 270) were assigned to 
the two center corps•(33d and 20th Corps), in whoso £ront wore the heaviest 
obstacles. 
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The artillery preparation,, which had been interfered with by bad • 
weather, started, with adjustment and some destruction, during the day (66). 
^ ec ® <ai ' r f the- attack; in reality it was conducted on 9 Kay,, between' 6 -and 
10 Am, with .the best conditions of wenthbrj" it therefore lasted only four 
hours (!).• • • * —- 


•desuit: it was adequate only on the front of the center corps 
whoso infantry made, a deep penetration into the hostile position; 
less than one hour after the opening of the attack, its first ole- 
ments reached the crest of.Vpiy, 4-kilometers from the trenches of 
departure. Unhappily, on the right, on the front of two corps 
117th and 10th Corps), the infantry only barely got a foothold in 
the enemy’s first lino, which had bedn-insufficiently- demolished by 
thb artillery.- In addition the rapid and early success'could not 
be exploited by the reserves; the breach was too narrow,:and as-it ; 
had- not been enlarged, it,was quickly closed as soon as the enemy’s 
first reinforcements entered into line. , • v., 




:The..advance made by our center, was therefore, limited; never¬ 
theless, it netted us 7500 prisoners and 24 guns. 




°n the other hand, and contrary to What had been expected, the • 
attack ran up against a very vigilant opponent, .cam! one who too had | 
a^very high morale, 'and who was particularly confident .in the strength; 
of^his organization (2); on the following days, .ini spite of-, his ten- ' 
acious resistance we still gained some 'local advantages, but the hos¬ 
tile heavy artillery had been so heavily reinforced that our attempts 
roko down under the firo of the 210 f s ? which were humorous: enough - ' 
to lay down real-barrages (3). • : ‘ : t . s 


Thus the equilibrium, which for • armament had boon broken ihl 
our favor, was gradually reestablished. However, under, the impulsion 
of an eminently tenacious command,the offensive-.whs' resumed, on IS 
June, but our moans of action had hardly been reinforced,the enemy > ; - 
was in strength and was vigilant, any surprisewas impossible. 

This new attack gained only partial successes, which,.moreover, 
were-very dearly bought. 


Nevertheless, this offensive of two months held 16 German divi¬ 
sions on our front. ► ... . 


(1) In accordance with the prescriptions of the Instruction of 16 April, 
; ; 1915. ■, 1 II II | 111 Hill II " I' ' l:| 


(2) On the *eve of our attack, the. German army had on the west front, 

exeept for cavalry, a strength about equal to that of 20 .August, 1914. 



(3) -The Germany had an artillery reserve at the disposition of the High 
Command; this reserve in 1914 was made up of 1400 guns, among which 
was a notable proportion of heavy rapid fire guns which could readily 
execute barrage fire; on the other hand,, our slow firing heavy artillery 
materiel could be, used only to reinforce the 75 barrages with a--number 
of heavy caliber projectiles. ; 
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«TKo"defensive organizations are;'torn up; 
which, sometimes resist ara well placed casemates 
which the Gormans generally use”. 


.Iso had to bo perfected 


But our methods 


b. The infantry elements, which penetrated farthest into the enemy s 
position, did not receive timely support; furthermore, they wore either. . 
destroyed or captured.'■ This was because our reserves were too far away. , 

It is true, the Instruction of 16' April, 1915 prescribed that each attack , 
division should push' the elements of its disposition forward as closely . ... 

as possible in order to avoid having.its reserves cut off from the first ' " ' 

assault waves by hostile barrage fire. In this connection, it vms con¬ 
sidered that one brigade , "would probably moo : t the'requirements' of the first 
day"; but, as soon as the attack succeeds, these troops .are quickly absorbed 
by incidents of the battle (mopping up and occupation of conquered trenches,;' 
opening out to the right and left, guarding prisoners, etc.), ,„s for the 2d 
Brigade, it was to be left ” at rest in its cantonments, ready /to be alerted 
to move to the front in a few hours to' shelters near the front”. If this ■ 
disposition had the advantage of insuring tho Bchoionraont of the division in 
depth, it had the disadvantage of holding the resex-ves too for from the battle¬ 
field . 

For, experience had just shown that "the hour of success is fugitive, 
and opportunity is lost if the reservos are not opportunely employed’.' (2). 

Tho Amendment (5) of -26 'May, 1915 , to tho instruction of.16 April, pro-. . 
scribes, therefore, that the 2d Brigado be placed at the entrance to tho com¬ 
munication trenches "in shelters or in bivouacs, ready to move forward through 
the corrinuni cat ion'trenches or across country, im mediately in rear of the fir st 
brigado". . . . .■ 
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(1) For this question of front of attack is bound up, as we 
that of the number of heavy artillery pieces availoblo; 
9 May, wo could attack only on a front of 15 kilometers 
15 infantry divisions. 

(2) Note of 20 May, 1915. 

(3) Le Rectificatif. 
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The same prosciptions aye .again- renewed and af f i.ymod in -r.xs, Joj^ndmc at dated 
10 Juno, which was thus expiodsdef: /’By 

to take a fortified position, ;tho. inf axitr'y should '.'bo .so .organized .'so. that. it ..can; 
make a. succession of 'extromoly. violent of.forts., within, a .Tory .shq-rt .period, o : f,.• . ,,-j 

time. Largo units will therefore: ho engaged' on 'relatively .ncdfow. : frQnts...oiid will ^ 
bo connected in depth in,.a ’’dispo sitioh;.Which. permit s. the .-attack echelons to • 
follow each other at short' dis ta nce" . • .,| f . ,- _ ...... . • |/Iftlll§lf? v .. |l)f| rjij 

c_. The General Commanding the"Group .of Armies of the’Center, in a Noto ; . ■ .,cav<~lv} 
dated S9 'Augustalso, "statedthe whole front mus.t „bo attacked with a dotor*- 
mined will to take tho. ho stiId-a*TOTtl'"aSsdbEltr®' part of , . 
the front should bo considered as. being., the... Qbj'Oht, of a. .simple, doiapnatrationyor /l o - 
as (69) having.,to fall because of. tho siriipfp..fa.ct’.of the- expected .advance,.. and • a 
Without having a determined ’attack' inode against'"it. i! : - ; ; . . ;r p . ■ - " , 
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It is therefore'not h.n 6 ugh .t 6 ^mask''th 9 .. §it 9 ijg..points; their,.defenders .will 
not bo deceived by our 'denonstfations by fire', ii^o xiattor how ..violent,,such demon- * , 
strations nay be; ; the dofoMor of sudii .strong^ .point-s vil."L .-r.eto.iii .all Ills liberty 
of action to-'take in" flank the" real rlij.aokg,. which,(.pro. -doliyejned -against .;the .- strong p oq .^ c 
point . . . . o' > '•: v . tornri! 


The experience of 1 the " offensive df . '9.',Moy.v v/ns ..conclusive... in- th,i,s T rospent., ■ 
particularly on tho front of tho . 21s V Corps ,"on’’the,',loft,, which;-could not, -by 
simple movement, "take thy villages of Cdr’eney, Souchoz, . Jiluin-Saint-Nazniro. 


und so the attack was 'to' be 'mb.de along ’‘the 'Mole* /&|oi|t.,..,ljut. i . ! 'ih s e.: ooE?aqn.ji .®ns tr 
regulate the density of the assaulting troops, according to the probable oaso of 1 
advance-of different sections of such, front,. ... ... .-... - ~ 


’ d. Tho Anondmont of £6 May.,..,.prey.i,on,s.ly...nont-lonbd.,insists...that surpriso; mus t §| 
bo as sure d; surprise ftas not obtained on'$ Hay, and i/k pas/not to be obtained on 
18 Juno. Tho uriendment, therefore,"', provided, for a method which, was-expected -to / 
decolvo the-enemy as to the regl tiiic. of attack, and to inflict losses on. hin 
in case he was deceived by the..'.frap., .. Tl\e .borabqrdmp.nt of all;-guns, pr^-aoding. tho. : ; 

attack was to bo node up of several..distinct:'periods offires, each.of : which, was :...: § 
to bo separated by periods of silence, the end. of each of which was, to bo marked • . 
by an increase in. the range, so as. to lead ,tho enemy to believe that attack was . 
about to b© delivered'. 11 It is. .essential to. keep the-, enemy. i ; n a, state., of. un~ p= ■. .-■ 1 
certainty, as to the real tine, of ...the. attack, ..so. .that, he may - prematurely, man, h i s ■ i 
trenchos and thus ospose himsoif .to later bursts of fire”. -.- ; - , .--I: 
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p_. The possibility.:of' a break through. apparently having; been. demonstrated,- ., 
it was important to take early .and preliminary measures...for. -the exploitation of 
success. .The Instruction, of 16'April, .'being., silent in .this respect., the Gomriandor 
in-Chief' amended that' Instruction' fey the ^ihnex of 18 June,' 1915, particularly a.-J 
relative to the action of the cavalry, end which is thus expressed: 


"After a penetration’ hds'Boon." exoeuto/V, if. our infantry ..stops, this, .is not . ; 
so much bo cause it £ offensive pov/ors have' 'been exhausted, but because it has not J 
been able to push the exploitation,of initial r s,ucce.ss. far pnqugh and ..fast, enough. 1 
Honco, "tho rrm adapted to rapid exploitation i,§- tlio .-cavalry; ,: it'S' employment should* 
be provided for and studied on,'tl^’'at'fa'clcingfront, f'. : (70) '<■ .’ . .,j 
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"Cavalry must therefore, not' be held ‘far' from the 
the contrary, should be held as close to it as possible 
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■"It mist bo close enough for imnodiato intervention. The corps cavalry 
if tho corps which are engaged will have the honor of passing through first”. 

Thera than followed the proscriptions relative to the preparation of . 
cavalry, units for tho tanks in view. §§§ 

Acting in snail detachments, and in a way, in close liaison with the 
infantry, the corps cavalry was to bo able to give immediate aide to the 
;tcr and ’would facilitate the widening of the pass. | 

Tho Annex adds.: "It does not soon appropriate to use the cavalry 
.divisions in' mass; spoed and surprise, the characteristics of avail units, 
will bo the best guarantee of success. The results of the actions of many 
bodies of cavalry, thus used, should bo very great; but to gain these results 
tho cavalry nust have the-will to use every-point of rupture regardless, of 
extent or facilities of. access to it.. It is an idle dream to think of v/ait- 
; for a breach of 30 kilometers; such' action will cause a failure to-use 
h cavalry at all. This is a case for will -power, daring and'risk". 




Such use of thte cavalry, though difficult and daring, was - not without 
hyphen wo consider the particular conditions present in the battles. . 

toward's the middle of 1915, fUr.theririorey.it was in accord with, the- offensive 
end wry A spirit of our cavalrymen. From tho time when the break through was considered 

oaso^of °j ; possible (and it re ally was possible -so long as the .enemy, opposed only a single 
| organized position to us), there was no reason why the cavalry, should , not pass 
| through, first by small fractions and afterwards by stronger units. If it later"; 
turned out that circumstances did not permit the cavalry to fulfill this parti¬ 
cular role, it must not be concluded that the' comnaikb was on the. wrong track raid 
had nourished hopes which-were'already"-out of harmony with the realities of-po¬ 
sition warfare. Rather, the : reason should bo 'sought-.,-' as wo shall, see later on, 
in the fact that the possibility of a break through, other conditions being 
eaual, become proportionally contingent-as the enemy multiplied his defensive 
■ positions in'depth; .that is as he provided means for reestablishing the most , 
compromised, situations by the use of few non and in a very short time. 

r f. it was equally'evident that the factor "Time" played a .considerable part 

in attack and particularly in the exploitation of surprise. ALso, a new Amend- 
I rient of 10 July to the Instruction of 16 April calls attention "to; "the violent 
I and rapid .character which must be given to attacks against strongly organized 
, ' . . Tho sole purpose of tho Note of 16 __pril was the -rupture of 
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' the hostile organized line; as soon as that had been obtained, • tho combat 
procedures were to become those of open warfare ........ Success 

was not ' to be expected along the whole line at the same time; against.certain ; 
points maneuver would havo to bo executed, for which advance arrangements evon 

should bo made. ■ ■ - . 

: - '".fillfll ■■ 

■' "Only the second lino troops will bo able 'to accomplish them-; the rapidity 
of their execution will bo an important factor-of success.". . : • 

r———.. . "■ *• 

g. Finally thoro appeared in the sane Amendment, tho perfectly correct 

idea 'that -the true guarantee of success consists in getting a p hysical-grip 
on tho enemy’s batterie s. ■ . • 

"The attacking lino should reach the hostile batteries with its first 
impetus, such artillery constitutes the principal obstacle .to. tho infantry 
progress onco the latter has gotten past tho enemy's trenches". 

The rupture of the front; will result the -more surely, as wo succeed in 
dislocating the hostile artillery system, upon which the power and length 

of resistance is to'a groat extent dependent. . ■ . 

h. As a consequence of tho part- ployed by the hostile artillery in the 
attacks following that of 9 May (18 June particularly), wo must mention tho 
necessity, which now began to appear, of destroying that ortillery well before 
the attack, then during; the preparation itself, finally of neutralizing it. in 
case its destruction has not been accomplished. Thus, as a result of experience, 
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the nation of the artillery dual, both before and during the attack, roappoarod^oporal 
It is true .this idea appeared under 'differont c-onditions from those of open war 3 ! the c 


fare, but the imperious necessity for such action was none the loss demonstrate* 

' ' • ’Htl ' - In 


Thanks to the development of air service, which. had non permitted the as- «ho necc 
signment of a squadron and a balloon to each corps, as veil as to the progress fcions ax 


which had beon nade in liaison between those agents and the artillery .(1), the ’It is t 


'demolition of hostile batteries could now be undertaken with -some chances of. 
success, 
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Tho Note of 25 July said: "The enemy particularly depends on his artiiiory.she neee 
to stop our attacks.; it is therefore indispensable that it bo counter-batteriod^attlo. 

ind cont 

Every adjustment oh a hostile battery should bo immediately followed by jins one 
fire for effect; and, if possible, by ..fire for destruction; From then, on i&Siate 

counterbattery was to become one of . the most important missions of the artil- >aony be 
lory; a mission which: was to increase in scope with the increase in number and :^;Cessar 
power of the materiel-put into service. It was to become an interminable strug-nxt". 0 
gle; and was not to be confined, as 'stated by the Instruction of 16 April,1915, 
to the period covered by the execution of the attack.-. > • / ' (D 
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3. Lessons of the defensive. — a. The French -side’. —-Until towards the 
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middle of 1915, the French command scarcely fearing any hostile major offensivc|||«;: 
was absorbed, as wo have just seen, with the method to be hdopted to break . 


through the hostile front, in which it had faith, and by which it hoped to in- 
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(73) However, it was not lacking in interest far the defense of our positions; J^i^ati 
but none of tho numerous notes which.had appeared on the subject, since the 
month of October, 1914, treated the question in its entirety (2). 


Since the beginning of trench warfare tho mission everywhere imposed on 
the defense was the sons: "Hot to leso an inch of terrain". . • 
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That preoccupation was pushed to. such an extreme, that in certain lo¬ 
calities, .whore wo were, in imediate contact,with the enemy, we preferred to 
submit to.tho resultant usure rather than to withdraw our lines a few.hundred 
meters; furthermore, every leader who was attacked by the enemy considered it 
a point of honor not to lose the most insignificant trench element. 
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The result of that conception was as follows: to be very surp not to lose 
the part of the line confided to him, and for, fear that reinforcements would 
not arrive in tine, the commander o’f every infantry unit was led to cause his 
first trench to bo: permanently mid very strongly occupied, A>uch great infantry;] 
density of the first line had tho serious disadvantage of causing useless lossei 
in formal times, and the destruction or capture of the defender, in case of at¬ 
tack; in addition, tho available units in rear, reduced as a consequence of thi 
disposition, were too weak in number to effectively oppose the progress-of the; 
assailant, who was thus easily able to seize a certain depth of terrain. 
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(1) The Instruction of 2 I,lay, 1915, on the employment of aerial observation 
in liaison with artillery, was replaced by an Instruction of 12 nugust 
which was much more developed, and which-again celled attention to "the 
capital; part of the counterbatteries during attacks". 


P | \ 


(2). In January, 1915, a pamphlet, entitled Field Fortifications in ac¬ 
cordance with the early lessons of the war, gives some details of 
organization; but it does not contain ary general principles confirming 
or denying those of before the war. 
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■?:% (1) To diminish the doaaity of occupation of front lines, whoso defense 

fas to be confided to sno.ll groups and to carefully placed machine guns; 


(S) To place reserves so that they could bo easily moved 


able to reinforce rapidly the artillery on any front attached 


Tho onrly linear organization then gave way to bo the beginnings of or¬ 
ganization of the defense in depth. The first line of continuous trenches was 
to be paralleled by a line 1 sub (1) or support lino, about 200 kilometers in 
rear; according as this line generally escaped tho effects of the artillery 
preparation, so would counterattacks delivered from this line stand a better 
chance of success. 


Ltions 

the 


I Such were the new principles which resulted from eight months of trench 
warfare, and which were to serve as a guide in defensive operations. We cannot 
fail to recognize therein the great insight of the command; during the three 
years of stabilization which followed, we were able to supplement them and fol¬ 
io-; up their application by prescriptions of all kinds, but we did not hove to 
change them in any respect. Therefore, it'would have been very desirable if 
there had been immediate conformity, in all grades, to those principles. Un¬ 
happily, this Note of 8 July, 1915 on the defensive had the some fate as the 
Notes of 16 ond 24 August on the defensive, so difficult is it to modify sud¬ 
denly established mentality and habits; in fact, the infantry was very slow 
in resigning itself to diminishing the density of occupation of the front 
lines, a result which was only attained after it had been provided with 
paaerous and powerful automatic .weapons (ond .of 1916), . 
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On tho other hand., the French command was busy, as we have already said 
ith the creation of a second position, in ease the first should be broken, 
ho work, started in the beginning of 1915, was pursued throughout the year 
long nearly the whole front. 


Finally, defensive organization,- as it was understood, that is to say, 

Ln lines of continuous trenches, had the disadvantage of absorbing a groat 
lumber of effectives and a great amount of labor. Furthermore, tho effective- 
loss of the artillery preparation reduced the confidence which up to then had 
>oon placed in continuous lines of trenches. For, it had boon necessary, on • 
She one hand, to make troops available for the large attacks; and, • on the other 
laud, after a winter passed in the trenches, to reinstruct the officers and 
trbops in view of offensive combat. Thus higher commanders were led to con¬ 
sider the substitution of cental's of resistance, separated by passive sections 






T/all beaten by-firo, for continuous linos'..- It was a,question,, as is indicated J 
by a Soto of 20 June, 1915, of "perfecting the.dofonslyo 'organizations in such ] 
a v/ay as to permit the constitution-of' available troops ,/while ; at--the saxie-:tino 1 
proserving the inviolability of the front". ■ ! 


' In short, we w.ero coning back to'pre-War-ideas. These centers of re¬ 
sistance, called forts or-redoubts, appearing .with striking clo dr ness--on air¬ 
plane photographs, wore destined -to be,cone -nests, of. projectiles, where the es¬ 
sential organs of the defense were to be e,as jly destroyed." ; 

Although that organization did "hot 'beceno general ■ (' and it could not be 
made so oh active parts of the front)-, it-w.&s -applied., in particular, to tho 
defense of: the region of Verdun. - • V 
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b-.. On the Goman side . -- The' .tirtois-: offensive .had'.failed-to-break-the 
German front; -also, .after' the; danger-they had run, our' piiemies .took -account, 
of the necessity of the echolonrlont of 'positions’ in depth.-iis early as the ■ 
beginning of 1915 ..the appearance of home works revealiiig the' organization . 
of a second position had been soon;- but , these , were only ~ct : beginning;,-:..which 
by 9 May wore ( .far : from being finished; beginning with that-t-imeyon'.the- con¬ 
trary, our adversaries went to- ; work with;.the method, sense of continuity and 
desperation which characterise thorn. ... , 1" . " 
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In addition, German General Headquarters published in Juno 1915 the 
"lessons of'the war on field fortification", in' which' we ; f ind-thd basis for 
defensive organization to be executed* • 
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If a stubborn defense.;was' to be made, . : at-.least, two positions must be 
available, spaced sufficiently -far apart. so. that the .capture : of the second 
position will require a new' attack, andcOnse.quontly,' the ’displacement ;..of 
the hostile artillery: "Is to' details ,■ the distapijce. .is. deteminea'.by .-the-; tei’ 
rain; it should bo at least from one to -two kilometers and evon'great-or.--.de¬ 
pending upon circumstances". 
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Further on we. read in ah Instruction of'the .Xi Bavarian Corps, dated 
7 June, 1915: - . . • .. ... : '" ■ ; 
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Like us, however, the Gomans proscribed that tho first lines would bo 
hold v;ith only tho minimum forces, and that nain reliance would be placed in 
counterattacks to regain lost ground; in normal tines, largo units wore to be 
greatly ocholonod in depth .and wore to havo only wool: effectives on tho front; 
in ease of attack, tho length of our artillery prop oration vans counted on to 
bring up the reserves; but the obligation of defending tho first lino trenches 
to the last loci fatally to a condensation of effectives in those trenches. 
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■' ■ ■ Thus thoro appeared on both tho French and th 
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strengthening the. defense of the first position in order to effect 


organization 


second position beyond hostile nean artillery 
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on our side, nust bo noted 
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L Note of 20 ^ugust said: "Sono units consider construction work to bo 
beneath then. Good infantry should be apt with tho spade as well as with tho 


"Front line troops will not bo permitted to use, auxiliaries to organize 
theft’ trenches”; It nust be, admitted that it took a long tine- to got rid of 
this troublesome state of nine 1 .,, in ,spite ■ of the efforts of the comand , v which 
prescribed "our defensive organizations must bo perfected without lot up, al¬ 
though. they nay never bo considered as couple to or adequate".. 

On the German side, on the contrary, very great activity and a real 
aptitude for field fortification-wore noted on the part of tho troop's; the 
comand closely supervised-this work, if wo can judge by the instructions’ 

., which regulated the,smallest .details. 'Furthermore, the Instruction'of' June, 
1915, relative to the lessons of the war on field fortification, specifies 
that' "the infantry should bo able to organize and complete' their trenches, 
without supervision by pioneers, especially under hostile fire; the infantry' 
should bo trained in pushing its trenches forward while the members of the 
wo iking party remain under cover at all. tines (attack saps)-, and in con¬ 
structing simple accessory defenses of: material available on the site”.- 
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In brief, the.Gormans were in advance of us as regards everything 
connected with the .defensive organization of positions. 


4. The C ha mpag n e-.urt oi s offensive (25 .Septemb er, 1915). — a. Changes, 
j- in the situation. •— shortly before our offensive of 9 Iv.ay, the Gormans had ' 
launched a major offensive "against the Russians, who had become threatening, 
in order to prevent then from penetrating into.Hungary. The attacking mass, 

• about a million strong .in «ustro-Gormans, under Go no Dial Macke uson and 'pre¬ 
pared for tho Galician offensive, .unknown to the Russians; the latter occupied 
three successive positions (6 or 7 lines of trenches) which wore staged in 
; abrupt mountains; the front of attack.selected was relatively narrow, in 
spits of the fact that the artillery materiel available was considerable.' 


Lftor an artillery preparation lasting less than twenty-four hours, ■ 

.1 tho. attack, Mu nched on 2 May, seized the first Russian position; on 3 May 
it took the second position, on 4 May the third position, end beginning with 
5 May war of movement was renewed by an exploitation which, was without let 
t) up or rest, Tho tactical penetration was transformed into a strategic pene¬ 
tration, ' the dislocation of tho front was .communicated from unit to unit to 
such an extent, that.the breach opened on 2 May on a front of 16 kilometers, 
on 5'may had reached a width of 140 kilometers, and on 8 May 200 kilometers. 
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The Russians, completely surprised,.and' also lacking iii materiel, arms 
and necessary munitions, were forced to,-make, a,hurried retreat along their 
whole.front; and loft. 50,000 prisoners in the hands of the Germans.'., : 
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This sudden-.and massive offensive against-a-fortified front, made, with 
the- support of a very powerful artillery of the: rapid fire type, -which’ per¬ 
mitted" of a very short preparation,'met with complete' success, thanks to the 
effect of' surprise, which could thus ho obtained. Tho same methods were, 
furthermore, employed by the Gomans, on our .front, : blit - on; a much smaller- seal 
Thus,, their attack on Bagatelle, in irgonne {30 Juno, 1 and ; 2 July), was pre¬ 
ceded by an artillery .preparation of only a few hours; on the other, hand, in- 
this attack they usod their asphyxiating shell, in largo quantities, to. put do: 
barrages in roar of the positions to be taken in such a way as to isolate the 
'front line troops from tho reserves. 


Thus, an attempt to secure surprise by a very short artillery preparation ^ ^ ^ 

and tho use, of gas projectiles in large quantities; such, we.ro. the new. chafac'teijp *' 
istics vihich the Germans v-ero able to give , to their offensive operations,thanks! . 
to their heavy, rapid fire artillery materiel and to thgir disdain.;, ; £of.. the- MtMi 
conventions of the Hague. . . . . ... .. , !■ : : >" . ! 
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'Independently'of those particular, methods used by'the, Germans and which wil ; -' B - 
have to' bo seriously; .considered in. cur future operations-,'''a "hew. fact had develop! ■' 
ed since ; . 9 May, whibh. did not seem to have'mado enough impression. That is the !;. eoul > so 
organization, on both sides, of a second defensive positiqn, paralleling the' tpbst'aci' 
first) and far enough avray from it.to escape the effects of the artillery pr6pa£ tvl 

tion. The organization'of the, terrain over- -a great enough depth will allow the?- ^ 

. defender , if .ho knows how to'make use of it, ..to: escape the danger of aaviolont- 
(80) and rapid'brook through by forcing the assailant, to reiidw his efforts and to loi |^ ^~ J 
precious tine, which .the defender himself. will rinke- use’ of to bring up his re- breach 
; inf or cone fits, 'and if necessary, to create now linos of defense; the offoct. of f h * 

, surprise from now on will bo less to be .feared'-;:.- ' ' - • ; ! . .. f . ~ ° C 


Now, we nay say that this second, position did not exist' in.Kay, ; 1915. 
the Germans will-be rile to oppose sup h. a position-te- us: oh "25" Sept ember-, 
report of Generol Retain,'commanding the • II-.Army, oii-that'.offensive says: 
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Knowing the existence of that second position., and being aware of. our .in-'; 
ability to destroy it, woro we to persevere in our attempt to broak...through,- 
with violence and with a single impetus, as laid:.down in the Instruction of 16 
April}.- or wore we rather to precede with mure circumspection? 


■We did not perhaps very well realize that, by that fact, tho defense had 
nod a marked advantage over the attack, such as we conceived it; that is 
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from then on it could oppose to the attacker, who would bo advancing without cover 
unci over unknown ground, hidden roserves, who, having escaped our fires and who, 
thanks to previously established liaison, could combine the action of their infan¬ 
try and artillery against our infantry alone, which had progressed beyond the 
range of its guns. . . . ' 
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In applying the methods of the Instruction of 16 April, after the attack had 
seized the first position, it ran'the risk of breaking up against the second po- 
sitibn, oven though: the onony were, not alert; because without the benefit of any 
surprise, it would meet at that position obstacles which had' not been destroyed 
and which were defondod by fire. If the attack persisted in such action, it 
could only-add to its losses which could not conponsato•tho results which could 
bo hoped for. • 


To surrup, tho following were to oppose tho rupture of a front organized in 
depth and defended by an onony in full possession of -his means. 
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First of all the impossibility for us to secure conploto surprise; our 
artillery preparations, necessarily long, (l) could net lot the enemy remain 
in ignorance of our intentions; thanks to that' notice he was to have tine to 
organize his resistance in depth. • 
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Then, our attack, onco launched straight to the front, to tho end .of its 
course, but inadequately supported by artillery it was to stumble over the first 
llibstacle that it was' to encounter. • ■ 


How, every operation from which maneuver is excluded is bound to be checked 
sooner or later, because without maneuver there is no surprise and without‘sur¬ 
prise there is no success. If, then,, the onony succeeds in plugging up the 
breach, there is no use of going farther, some other way must bo found. We shall 
have occasion to return to this question. ' 


The front of attack in Champagne measured about 35 kilometers; nearly 900 
pieces of heavy artillery and more than 100 75’s were assigned to it. In Artois 
the front of attack of the X Amy was much narrower, 9 kilometers; only £50 heavy 
guns were assigned to it. In all, for both Champagne and .nrtois, there were 53 
infantry divisions, 9 cavalry divisions,. 1140,pieces of heavy artillery (2) 

500 trench nor tors, caliber 53 and 30' trench mortars caliber 240. 
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There must be included in tho length of the■artillery preparation, not only 
the few hours of fire, mentioned by the Instruction of 16 April,iranedi ately 
preceding the assault; but also the fires for adjustmentwhich were spaced 
over several cloys. • ’ . 


(2) Along which were some;.280 Mortars (Schneider), 'and 370 Filloux, which had 
been built since the war. 
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fc: "on account of the inability of our filich'ap; 
cal: strong points v/e had-.-selectoGl- a zone^ilMt: 
■Tillage j hotv,'oeix : TrourBri-e.ot .and Bersibufce ini.t 

•• •''' • ■ ion,* *: 

: . ■ ■ |rojKU^| 

it tank, they still- had 1 a-.very high morale,need nl 
if tho 9 May ef fba’sivewand .of the check 
there was hope -of -bettor; luck, fof we S .- 

l the amount of artillery-.deployed and | Tho 
i the attack (35-infantry diyisipxis. in iisorgan 
nis and, 13 English infantry divisions in i’his inn' 
. sion^vnincluding' 5 ..English};, - vie re . enoug!|fe inab 
hnvb' been shaken -by manor 16s' of "Ertois,.l|r^^» ; 
.onger . believed'the noro-; or less oflcial^long th 
ission and exhaustion ref the enemy, 
ly, that the Bc-ch was under-nourished, ‘ fcppn 'll - 
would be an easy prey a His -own .obsorva-l& a fre 
s was true; and, from then on, he gave iichova oau 
.ed, regardless of their source, a.s buhcEehonstr 
Lion through the war.- This indicates 
ie circulation-of-rmiors, of which we ■ 
perhaps taken-in-by thon onc-o, but novo# - Buc 
y nature,'he soon believes.only, what St-o 

* . ; • '' vv ,Of 

' ; '"■ ,-' $>t posit 

: . . . • : r rr.r-- ; ./.|Nhhtl|iS 


(2) On Q May wo had notod. that, an, artillery preparation of a 
as indicated in ,tno Instruction of 16' April, is absolute 
with our. slow fire materiel, to obtain tho destructive e 
From now.on, regardloss of the time taken for adjustment 
in the preparation proper wi 


11 last several days* 

;3) Information given by General loffre in'an order of--, 
read to the troops and in which he added: ’'Three - 
French aitiy will -participate in tho general battle 
success has boon token advantage of". 


(4) Bourrago de Crane 
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I Oii 25'September, tho infantry attack was delivered after sever o.'. 
ro of smoke and suffocating projectiles,, (1), in Champagne,in spite 
athor, the attack progressed fast enough in the vicinity of Souain 
iding back movonents, to the right and loft, allowed the widening < 
each to a width of 20 kilometers; the hostile batteries located bo' 
rst and second, positions were captured; but after having conquered 
ur kilometers of ground, the attack broke down in front of the soc< 
on, whose defenses were intact, and which the enemy had promptly o< 
th all his available reserves {.including a. recruit, depot). It. was : 
renow this attack, and a new attack, started on 6 October, agains- 
0 ;had collected himself, was not to bo any more successful than tin 
lie, Nevertheless the Champagne offensive took 25000 prisoners and : 


nec of . 
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In iirtois, the ‘attack of the X limy gainod ground only in the vicinity 
J§ Souchoz and was soon homed in.. The English put into action 13 divisions, 
if which 6 wore- in first lino,.; their attack was assisted by. the use of'cloud 
igjjjd which ohabled. then to got ovor the 300 to 500'motors which separated the 
:wo opposing lines.,'In this wpy they seized Loos and Iiulluch, creating a 
>yoach 6 kilometers'vide and 3 kilometers deep; but, like in Chanpogno,thoir 
attack broke down in front of/ the enemy’s second position. 
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of partial success, since the enemy’s front could not bo 
of 25 September broke down like that of 9 May. 
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i Tho final check rosuited from the inability of the attack, which had boon 
disorganized by'tlie first 'assault, to go up against the'second position. (2). 

This inability whs caused by the’ lack of reserves o.t-favorable" points, or-by 
the, inability of such'reserves to get into action'Uhon needed.' Jxpe-rioneo-donon- 
stratod the advisability of iinaodiataly continuing" the : attack:, with fresh units' 
along the whole portion' .of the'.front whore we had made : early coiitact'-witli tiio 
?/Gorrian second position. It demonstrated as well the- cxi vantage that' would have. 

•« boon to exploit the advance of the 14th Corps on failure and fcipont by throwing 
| in a fresh unit before the Gormans could have had time, to reorganize; this woulc 
f have Caused 'the Suttd-'du-H.ion.ilcto -fall ..like -Trou-Bricct fell. Finally, it 
f dsr.ionstro.ted the" difficulty of rapidly -engaging a second. line- corps (6th Corps) 

! behind a first line corps'. : {2d Colonial' Corps)... 


.Such .Were- the. lessons-' of that • offonsive -against fortified .positions,which 
long' stabilization had allowed the Germans not only t'o : -bring to’a high state 
of power, but also to echelon in depth, mad, a' No to of '5 He comber said: "warfare 
of positions which tho enemy has organized in our front during the lost ten 
months has .changed in phardet'er".:, ■■ ■ 


(1) This was the. first major offensive in which we used 'asphyxiating- shell 
in ..sufficiently’.: large, numbers'; • but' these tentatives were still titiid, 
for lie used only lachrymatory and suffocating gases'. 


'Ojd'r .infantry was preeipitatpd., hot only against accessory .defe/nsos, 
of .the second position which- wore practically intact and which wo.ro 
placed on reverse slopes., but also against the fire - of machino guns 
located in the open and whose efficacy was frightful. This observation 
later led us to take those sensitive weapons out. of .our .network of ; 
trenches.and-comiunieation 'tranches, . . 
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If it had boon der.ionstrr.tsd once again that the defensive orgemizati 
of tho first position could not resist, the not hods' of jjfjj attack, it Was 

(86)that the capture of the second position presented difficulties which, we h agains- 
been able to pvoreono. ■ e.t the 



.......,.......... ....,.. . w JmSmm 

In tho opinion of the Cervinnder-in-Cliicf, the causes of this final eh propar? 

were'due: . l/lorns, i 


IP# 

; 


. 



■ 1 • To inconplot o inst ruc tion of the infantry and_t h o a rtillery: rosi 
units had pushed up .on and mihgiod w ith the attacking lino, and caused sue'}) <p] 

disorder there that, the attack could not nako an offensive effort against to the 
second position. The artillery, on account of ineffective organization of cvorcoi 
observation and liaison, had not succeeded, in destroying either the access, vdnich i 
dofonsos or the flanking elements of that second position, with tho result check - 
fell tho infantry attacks broke up against those obstacles; n ot re; 

' • possib! 

E. To lack of command which did not understand ■ how to got into action oxocut; 
opportune tino all tho noons required for an effective preparation against 
second position. In sono cases division commanders, in ignorance of the oi 3 - 

' situation' of thoir front lino, wore lod to proscribe attacks which could nf n0 : 
' succeed. Thus, the command should bo near tho troops so that ho can easily p ro , 
information and to get information of the situation by personal observation (j, ns to. 
at an opportune time, to bo able to preporo rapidly a now attack. torrai: 


ipfclliSS; 

iipitelfisd 
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A unit which has delivered on assault over a depth of several kilonot: j 

: across - organized positions is bound finally to cone to a halt. Such halt st 0 

therefore be discounted, "but its position cannot and nust not be decided f; | fc bp 
beforehand. Such action would, a priori, Unit 'tho results of a wo 11 prepl ' was wo 
operation and would forego unforscen advantages. It follows that tho princi' Hfe ^ 
of assigning distant direction points to large units .should be retained; tS; ro ,Q&y 
large units should bo assigned initially successive objectives against nhic, during 
'preparation by the artillery should be started before tho attack, and ogaaf 


.Which preparation by the artillery should bo continued as the attack progifl 


lltlglt 


The advance of artillery during the battle is therefore essential and will}; >|j 


quire on appreciable period of tine. There is no doubt that an offensive bsh 


should bo executed with rapidity, so as to exploit tho effects of surprise, 5 

. of disorganization and demoralization produced by'the f irst successes, to f. ■ 

(87) naxinun; but no argument_can get away from tho fact of the obstacles, which, ' v 


encountered end which must bo destroyed to permit tho advance. ( 1 ) 


whole 


Tho offensive of 25 September brought out anew the following ccnclusit 




The value of roconnaissanco,the basis of decisions; ' 
The importance of preparation, a condition, for success; 
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The necessity for the comand, which cannot protend to provide in adl 
for the development of the battle in organized terrain, to personally dirod 
the execution; 
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Future general operations will thoroforo continue to be conducted in 
cordoneo with the principles of the Instruction of 16 April, 1915 as rogarl 
the initial organization of the assault against a fortified position "they.: 
will toko tho form of an attack which is pushed to tho limit, all measures! 
being taken not only to profit of ovory weakness of the enemy, 'but also toy] 
continue the action as long as it may be necessary". 


fe few f 


niiii 






The correctness of the above observations, which are based on facts, | 
not opon to.question. They seen, however, to need to be -jporo clearly defiS 
It must not be forgotten that the Instruction of 16 April had grounded in'flj 
commend and tho troops the idea that fortified lines should; b© carried ini 
single impetus, without any intermediate halt, and that this was the way t| 
insure the rupture of tho front which was the object of all our major otm 
fensives. Furthermore, it had not been supposed that the second position,;| 
whose existence was,.nevertheless known, could stop the attack anymore ths| 
it-had been supposed that the third or fourth defensive line, of the first I 
sition could do so. However, this was a new problem which required, as 
said, net? dispositions which we must admit had net been taken. Why then ' 




■ 


(l) Note of 27 December, 
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■pm' surprised at -the disorder cf the attacking troops, when they ran up 
against the second position, practically intact and defended by fresh troops; 
pH the difficulties of the .artillery whoso, observation':cr.d liaison,service was 
latill in an oribryonic stage, in its attohpts to inprovise. a new and offoctivo 
preparation; and, finally, of the inaptitude of the corx.iand to-handle new prob- 
: -lccjs, ^t short notice end oven during the course of .the action, for which it was 
in no way prepared? ' ; ' ' . . - 


is final c 
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|®H0 groat cause of final failure appears then to bo chargoablc first of all 
tc : the ignorance .of the eop'iond and the. troops, of procedure to be employed in 
overcoming successive-? organizations echeloned, over groat depth. This new fact , 
which was not expected, nay be properly called a surprise which was bound to 
cheek the advance, for improvisation cannot be made on the battlefield. vVas it 
"pot rather the business of tlio High Command to forsoo, in adequate, time,' the 
possible consequences of this now situation; .and to orient beforehand the 
executants on the procedure tc bo employed in order to avoid- such -surprise? 
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• | . By analogy with the phases of siogp warfare, wo night- have forsoon that 
the more organized positions appeared in depth, the more it became necessary 
t.D -proceed with method in applying our means against oach -of thorn, until 
(instead of having tc toko ,a control koop) tho' assailant should find opon 
terrain' in his front. , - ■ 
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It was therefore not. enough to apply sorb restrictions to tho instruc¬ 
tion of 16 April; tho adoption of an entirely different method from that.which 
had boon laid down by that instruction was hooded. The Commander-in-Chief. • 
was woll aware of this, although ho had stated that tho events of 25 September 
had not modified tho general lines-of tho Instruction of 16 April;- he was al¬ 
ready proporing on now bases tho scries of Instructions which wore to appear 
during the course of January, 1916. • 


Is to tho procodur- 
thon on decided: 


to bo adopted by tho attack, throe points were from 


Tho necessity for - handling th< 


various hostile positions in turn 


The importance of.maintaining 
•whole development of. tho assault; 


.tt-acki-ng troops in order during tho 


enclusio 


Tho' disadvantage of engaging corps one behind the-other, and conse¬ 
quently the advantage of engaging thorn initially in lino, so as to bo able 
to place tho second line divisions, which were destined to prolong the action 
of tho first- line infantry divisions, under their direct orders♦ 


6. Los sons, on tho organization of the ground and o n th e conduct of the 
defense. — Jfter tho,indecisive offensives of 1915, dispositions were taken 
to tide over.tho second, winter and thus wait for the spring of 1916, towards 
which all hopes wore directed. ■ . • . 


ly direct 


Our armies wore thus to assume a waiting attitude until operations night 
be renewed. Tho Connandor-in-Chiof, therefore, issued hi-s directives for that 
oxpoctativo period, which was to bo employed not only in improving our de¬ 
fensive organization, but also in preparation for tho offensive of 1916.- 


Tho.so directives 


acts, is 
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a. Tho experience .of 25 September had shown that, to accomplish its 
mission, :, the second position should bo so placed .as to escape the action 
of the hostile artillery .against the first position. It was to be dis¬ 
simulated as far qs, possible from direct and aerial observation, by making 
full Use of woods and counter slopes.. Tho organizations already constructed 
fofo to be modified or completed accordingly '(!)'».' 
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(1) Our Second positions in 1915 wore generally too close to 
position and could bo used only as intermediate positions 
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Moreover, fortified localitioo^ore to be orgmized in roar of the socorf f ^ *® 


of the i 
for the 
ttroncho £ 
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positions for the purpose, in an- emergency, of canalizing the foreora’povorea! troncho£ 

O tno ebay’s forces and to bo used as strong points for counteroffensive ' 
maneuvers. " 


. ; .. p f onsi yf to t^on Without necessary long preparatory 
ti U ,.t the giou-.tost possiole of foots of, surprise night bo attained 


The purpose.to be accomplished by tho general organization of amv fj ^ r 

»ornit the offensive to bo tokon without necessary long preparatory■ 

~ . ~~ . . . - 


. pbo fact vms., as stated bjp General retain in his report, that all bur 
scnoa.es ci attack. for -25 Soptonbor had boon disclosed to'the G-omans by our 
^preparatory installations and not by the arrival of troops for the attack. 


tions, : c 
.lino or 
attacks 


On 


•i Uii 

' ?hj idea of rrking preparatory installations for the offensive along the P^incip 
greater part of the front was not a not? one; it scans that it first nopoarod ^cnnoct 
naioaiatoly alter the offensive of 9 Lay, for no find in a Eote of 2o"Ly: * bc sc 


whenever it era be expected that an offensive nay bo delivered, either by P? si 

+h?+ PS alrGa< thr 11 p slt ^ on .° r *>y available troops who nay-be brought up for k eisbp P° 
th.t purpose, the torrain in roar of the trenches' should be prepared. In all. ?'•€ rcsi 
cases, oniy works which do .riot risk conpronising the local situation will be Jp^c.on 
Sonnunicatien trenches, assonbly places, battery emplacements, bc: 4 ^ tOTS 
..^l.-.Q^nta, ot<? •••••» “0 'bhe exclusion of parallels in front of the first i# n clopt 
Tropches., ufcich must not be: construe tod until after the offensive has boon de#°L p0 


n 


cidoa upon. . Those works, installed upon different ports of the front will corn 
tno. .juriQj^y unpasmoss, and will keep him in a state of uncertainty-os -to tho-roa,- 
points oi attack which v/e have soloctod. ■ ,*>y sow 

J sliriod 
prepare 


ulterior 0 offoisivos?’- US t0 **** nU ° h tin ° ^ tho P^paratipn of bra 


prepare 


^ tC - thS *: tl0n ^ iCh nc nlr0Qfl y Of gaining' tine by preparation £fM 

v.l! ofionsi’vo action, there was not added the idea of raking every effort t£f u0St 

suypriso, which appeared, to be essential to any attack. »The. irtportmeo' 

shSh t f rkS to ** W 111 pornit us to undortoj rUpiSy lS 

^hi 10 ? 3 , : * ioh **» Sonoroi situation shall doriund". Ihoy ! 

flSto of an “ th °y sh ™ la >*> coa^tea us soon as possi 

„ '"'T^, ‘'- llcb '-'i-ll i/,.uvo a long tine to ccnoloto and 'which cannot b 

voref so°t^t r tv^bsorvation, should be executed all along the • front and in acN 
/ta.Co, SO. t^t- their appearance m a dotorninod locality at the last -or-ent 

• ay net disclose the intentions of the corr rmd. ( 1 ) “ • ^ 
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- Such were the orders; they indicated a verv clear und^rstanfli nv 
hi-uPil? 111 ° r f“ to nttor: 5t sucsos'sfully furthor offonslvoskun- 

urisud kw f Lk'ILLL 0 ' 2 1 ®^,: vihlch could' p 0 fur. 


■■^4 V : 1 n • t • -• ^ 'xwuiioxuyj. auio . xaour* V'lllGh poll 1 rf ha fnr. 

01 '. th “ *««».. «»» ppb fon of .tic ; 


letter, ond they needed further instruction; t^u [ 

CQuiprent of the front *, horclly stortod during the Biurir of 19i 5 !fcl6 tfe, 

™ “ t0 , Er8Tj “ ; 

SJvfourordtr^c-Sriot 8 '' 01 191 -- T & ? iCil ’ ™ TO ^stified^the^fadt'’that I 
v?ho hod -th-first idm rf +v t ' " 8 tho iiish OOanaxA of 1915 ; 

«shnu h^tftSfup^ is:?:r of ( ^ lTO osor5tions ^ 


ipsi 

@®S« 


nrincfplS°r-hicH'ror^l-*V ^ ar Ganizod and conducted, in accordance with the 

,;.,ixioioo wict \ioro laia...,uor;n imediatoly after tbe ofvrnisiva nf o T ?->-r. +v-, 1 

reSstanco h of h f^if?od h Sn^' U ^° d ^ l0 ^ ar on : il^finii J 

..... • . • 1 -'-led lirieo. -fLso, the koto of: 5 Uecomber 1915• snld • 

in^f-rc- S i 1 “ U '“ 10n sllpu;Ld bo candied in accordance with the%othod which ’as 

“iSn t,“ h^stif^'t-c 11 ° f tha -«•- «ch consists in\“n 

.1 ,; " ^ ly ,fttu.Cix by: tne nest appropriate neons, but with a rlni--ur- 

SxirU of r^aS hy ^ 0f G counteroffensive executed'with the 
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(1) I'Toto of 22 October, 1915. 
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K front, with the mission of resisting a 
ibjomwandor to group his forces for his 
s, goner oily continuous, ,;ero thus tc 
is, which would be supported by a zone 
lib, the dofonso- 'of which, could bo assured 


position 


glprot.ee ted by this network wore to bo echeloned tho bulk of the forces, 

|Spt into corps reserves, group of ami os reserves;- cub the offensive battle 
•Id, which is mantionod above (strong points, sholtors, buried coanunica- 
..♦..), was to be prepared. •. nil tho forces, economized in first 
||.or held in to servo in roar, wore to bo usod either in immodiato couhtor- 
jj§t8s for in counteroffensive. ... 


^|||n, the-whole, the defensive organization was based on modernized pro-war 
•ihciplosr thoro wore still to be centers of resistance, but they were to be . 
^^|ijd in groups by continuous trenches, to fern active zones, .which woro 
jjj|ppopnratod by passive intervals. However, with regard to tho echolonnont 
||fjsitiens, tho pre-war dispositions were abandoned; tho advance position, 
.gr.ppearod end wo now find remaining only a first position, a true position 
HHiet'anc.0, sometimes paralleled by an intermediate position, whose .defense 
‘S confided to the divisions in sector; and a second position five or six kilo- 
tors in roar* dofondod by corps reserves. On the other hand, the organization 
. fiopth of ouch position was accentuated; .in fact, throe lines are found in 
,ch position; the front line, the support line, end the line of redoubts. 


jjhtfp: to this tine, the artillery of the defense had manifested its activity 
Jlfarcoly more than barrage fire at the tine of tho attack. It was not in-' 
.nod towards the destruction of the infantry and tho destruction of offensive 
^rations of all kinds. Thus it is to respond to the hostile artillery 
Illation by analogous fires (the origin of offensive counterpreparation 
|^was perfected.at Verdun), then during the assault it is to ccncontrato 
on the hostile infantry. Finally, it is still to retain the mission 
Hbslroying the opposing artillery by adjusted and prociso counterbattery 

' 'V 


B pw To sunup, tho Note of 5 December does nothing but restate' under another 
Hj tho principles laid down by the Ho to of 8 July,. 1915; but it must be 
;pd that all this defensive system was based, on. this fact, which was: also, 
jgftb; out by the Ho to"of 5 Decoraber, that "the dangers of an important sur- 
|pyiso attack have : b.econo very, slight; the offensive requires the introduction 
of such vast naans that these letter cannot oscape tho vigilance of the defense" 


■Tnis observation was very correct, it was a rosult of tho great attacks, 
.ch had. boon attempted up to' this period end it was.in complete accord with 
J own conception of offensive operations. But at this tine we con very well 
ip and ask ourselves whether it will be verified in the future. For, the 
*hans in Galicia (2 key, 1915) and in Lrgonno (30 Juno, 1 and'2 July), al- 
t dy had shown their' tendency to reduce tho length of tho artillery propara- 
§gfj ’Jo.rust n t forgot that they-wore superior to us in rap.id firo heavy 
•£llory rntoriol, which allowed then, with an equal number of pieces, to 
Hwin a givon period of tine, many more, projectiles than wo. could firo, on 
lother hand, the constantly, increasing use of,gas shell is to givo the at- 
ptthe means of neutralizing hostile forces instead of•destroying then, and 
lb thus still’further reduce tho length of the artillery preparation. (93' 


7. Lessons on the defensive gained by r .the Germans . 
.1 into our hand, particularly a "ilbto of General veil j 
mmy, datod 5 November, 1915. Those gave us the cone' 
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had drawn from their defensive operations of 191! 
position-was capable of stopping the penetration 
at all costs on their battle positions. 


General von Bolow said: "We must thank our troops for.''their stubborn re¬ 
sistance end. congratulate ourselves on the lack of decision of the. french infan| 
try, who did not know how to toko quick enough advantage of initial success;' 
in this way the second position was not penetrated,and thore was time available 
to occupy it with adequate forces . 


Only a desperate resistance to the last nan give sufficient' tine to neve up: 
reserves and to occupy the roar position, thus'preventing the enemy from pono- i 
trating.” • '• . • ' 




But this principle of tho defense of the first linos to the death resulted ■ 
in a fatal condensation, of reserves in those lines (1) during.the artillery 
preparation; this night bo brought about by reinforcing tho occupation of a | 
part of the front which night bo considered too weak (tho front lino battalions 
94) woro holding-a front of from 300 to 600'rioters), or by replacing losses.. Also, -j 
in humorous cases, battalions in support, in regimental or.brigade reserve, 
and even-those which had been placed at the disposal of tho divisions wore ab¬ 
sorbed by tho defense of tho first position before tho attack was launched. 
Thonco the necessity for naintaining the assignment, of troops in depth, parti-, i 
cularly machine guns in the support positions, in order to. insure that tho oneny; 
will encounter continuous resistance to his advance. 


It was recognized that "the moral effect of more than three days prelim¬ 
inary bombardment of the greatest intensity is naturally considerable;" this 
explains how several first line units were surprised in their shelters without 
having time to defend themselves. On tho other hand, our gas shelling did not 
soon to have accomplished any serious result. 
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.res; during the battle of 
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artillery was excellent, wherever] 
.ng command posts; "The artillery 1 
•> and that happened at several 1 
supply of projectiles.must thoro*] 
positions, and this supply must I 
illery pr operation. 


Finally, like us, tho G-ornans concluded that tho surprise attack 
possible against wherever tho line is protected by a thick and substa 
obstacle; any attack on a grand scale had to bo prooared and'"to date 
preparation has been distinguishable. This allowed tho High Command t 
its reserves in.men and munitions in ample tine", tie have shown that 
tion was more correctly expressed by tho Germans than by us. 

(1) It w<.s to require the lessons of the Somme to change German opini 
, this. 

(2) This was the origin of fires of annihilation. 

(3) They did not use it as fully as we until the end of 1916, 
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III “ Conclusion 


.it tho one! of .1915 the original offensive 
d to the requirements of position warfare. 


g§|h; ; 'idea of mss in the attack gave way to the idea of tho firo power,which 
ijjJiSht of principally in toms of artillery and which is to constantly in- 
§>:; infantry fornations had a tendency to decrease in density, but they were 
dense. 


Tho importance of the ccribinod arns on the battle field was boconing nore 
lore apparent; procedure to produce liaison were becoming perfected thanks 
development of air service, but liaison was still not altogether satis- 


On the other hand, tho now form of war 
jjitial ideas to bo lost sight of, that i 


as wo aro about to soo, caused two 
surprise and maneuver. 


§?.special dispositions had been token to insure exploitation 
the exception of the employment of cavalry in battle. 


24 ;-“ In our offensive procedure, method was considered to be indispensable 
iVbrything connected with preparation; but in tho domain of execution,method 
in opposition with that other .no less imperious requirement, rapidity end - 
finuity .of the attack. Wo wore confronted by two conceptions; one, defined 
plote.of 2 January took into account the limited effects of our artillery 
fifiol and laid down successive attacks; tho other, erystalized by the in- 
iction of 16 April, was based on the disadvantages which hod been’found in the 
it net-hod, these disadvantages militated against tho execution of violent, 
d, continuous attacks made for. the purpose of pushing through to open terrain. 
1|| May, experience had produced results, and it could he said that method had 
perfected; if the artillery materiel was still imperfect, it was at least 
pito to permit breaking in a fortified position of slight depth. (96) 


Thus in the eternal struggle between the projectile end armor 
io;was very near to winning, whori tho adversary, following th< 
§§! hastened to parry it. 


V the pro- 
.o approach of 


rstood 


lorevor 


5. — What- is striking in all our attacks of 1915 
■f to obtain surprise, and this nay be laid to tv/o 
brought out; 


is that we wore never able 
causes which wo have al- 


dvance 


— tho artillery preparation, preceded by' a -period 
d the enemy of tho imminence of tho assault. 


r hieh 


In spite of that, ..wo read in tho different reports on these 

B mans wore nearly always surprised, which is’.true. But it 
fund what we.mean by tho tern surprise in this case. 


operations that 
is important to 


It is true, tho enemy was often surprised when, afto: 
ors, to a bombardment of several days’ and after havi: 
: attacks, he failed to discover tho exact ’tine at 111 
•ered, and thus did not have time to. occupy his battl 
that is what we called surprise. 
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It was therefore necessary 
in the Instruction of 31 Octobo 


.0 enemy Uncertain as to the region] 
fron Intervening with his general 
•s in adequate tine; it corresponds] 


St rategic surpris e, whic! 
in which he i.iuy be attacked. ; 
reserves or to execute proven 
to the preparation period of • 


' • ’T actica l surprise,-which, leaving the enemy uncertain as to the exact 

tine of the assault .aid of the front selected, in a region which ho knows'in 
advance, prevents hin fron putting his fires and local reserves-in action in! 
favorable condition; it corresponds to the period of the execution of the 
attacks. 


. it this, period of' the war it does not seen that we were very nuch im¬ 
pressed-with this question. The Note of 2 January did not even mention it; 
While the Instruction of 16 ^pril simply stated that the necessity for ninutOj 
preparation "does not. exclude for the ectinoncl, the duty, of insuring secrecy 
of operations by.every possible precaution, and of conducting the attack so 1 
as to secure" the'benefit' of surprise”. Tfe therefore implicitly admitted that, 
in position warfare.,, strategic, surprise is scarcely attainable; and wo Unite* 
our endeavor to secure' tao tic ax surprise, to within the scope allowed us by on] 
attack procedure. Tho’ adversary could be deceived only as to the real extent; 
of .the front. of attack ..and the hour when that attack was to be delivered; the 
amendment of 26.May frankly admitted this when it paid'} "It, is essential to' i 
keep tho oner,ly uncertain as to the real time of tho assault.*' 


Surthernore, tho secrecy of operations, already disclosed by preparation' 
of the terrain and then, by a too long artillery preparation, was : poorly kept.; 
Too many authorities were familiar •with the projects of the High Command, and ;i 
they did not always observe .adequate discretion; no degree of• the hierarchy 
considered the absolute necessity of maintaining secrecy. The neglect was sa; 
glaring that .the immoderate use of the telephone as far as the front-.lines ga| 
the onony tlio. opportunity, of getting information, by listening in, of the Iasi 
preparations and some times of the hour of the attack. Under these conditions; 
why should we bo surprised at the failure of certain operations? 


we have done in such a situation? 


lpossiblo to take in a single effort fortified 
to be covered simultaneously by our artillery, 
^ea^by several steps in order to take tine to 
disp3.acen.ents, a-.period of tine which is much 
ned„. Whence the lack of rapidity and continuity 
o.nd consequently, tho greater facility for the * 1 
stablish the equilibrium. Then, why make'every J 
v;ell as tactical surprise upon the selected j 
wn in advance that it would be impossible to • 







’ully exploit it? Such an offensive could only 
;bo hostile forces, but not at tho break throu-; 


However, strategic surprise is not obtained solely by the measures toko 
'for concealing the preparations for an attack. It is also tho result of rood- 
ouver. bid, since tho fronts stabilized, wo had lost tho habit of ranouvor- 
• inr as wo maneuvered in open warfare; that is to say, to attenpt to surprise 
■on eneny, who was already engaged, really pinned .’own only on that part of 
tho front whore ho is being attacked; on all tho rest of the front ho is in 
a position of readiness and, like us, ho retains his freedom of action. 


But experience had shown that the eneny was in the habit of responding 
to our first attacks by immediately sending in roar of the threatened front, 
. -11 the units in support or at rest from neighboring sectors which wore not 
being attacked, while these units counterattack to slow up our progress, the 
corxiaM had tine to bring up stronger reserves (infantry division, omy corps 
artillery) to dan up the breach. 


tuch in¬ 
ion it; 
for minute 
secrecy 
ttack so 
btod that, 
vie limited! 


Could wo not have taken advantage of this situation of tho eneny,troops 
congested on the front of attack, sparsely hold and without depth in many 
places, to deliver an unexpected attack against him and attempt to break 
through at one of tho points whore he had least resistance? In that case, 
it would do him little good to have two or throe successive organized posi¬ 
tions, if ho did not have available the necessary forces to defend them. Would 
that not hove boon the real surprise and tho only maneuver possible in that 
position warfare, which had suppressed all possibility of envelopment? 


53.1 vextent 
r ored; the 
ttial to 


orarchy 
>t was so 
■lines gnv 
the last 
mditions. 


This is .a question which is solely within the province of the High 
Command. To judge by tho measures proscribed for the offensive prepare: 
of the ground, it is very certain that at that tine tho High Com and co: 
sidored this now solution of tho problem of tho brook through. If it di» 
attenpt the project, if was then because it did not believe that it had 
hand the effectives and tho materiel necessary to carry it through to a 
isfactory end, and, in fact, at least our available heavy artillery did 
appear to be adequate. 


tho of- 
ho of- 
t ino. 
could 
to of- 
t• This, 
not have 
vo been 
ntil we 
3 dura- 
arrived 
sones 
L nooks. ■ 


| 4, -- The;; offensives 

1 r! niSaing oonporo 

lions may not always hove b 
employed may still have 
! end greater demands for 
|)tho benefit of the inf a; 


f 1915 cost us heavy losses (550,000 killed and 
with 300,000 in 1914), either(because the necessary destruc 
•eon accomplished, or because the attack formation 
n toe vulnerable. There was also developing great 
struction to bo accomplished by tho artillery for 
y. Unhappily, we did not realize soon enough that 
t infantry attack formations wore too dense when confronted by modern armament 

t culminated in the result 

o of the front; but it must not be forgotten 
important successes, which gave us a real 
in spite of losses, contributed towards exalt 


On the other hand, these offensives had no 
which they aimed at, tho ruptur 
that they wore, nevertheless,- 
ascendant over the enemy, and, 
inf; the morale of the troops. 


In any event, their result was to attract.attention towards tho possi 
bility of o. much longer war than had been thought possible; in fact, it wo. 
from this time that wo woro to begin to organize for a long and sustained 
effort, lifter having given everything possible to the effectives, wo wore 
to adopt measures to economize personnel; tho incorporation of new classes 
from now on proceeded in succession with splendid regularity; wo wore to c: 
scarcely no now formations and were to bo satisfied to go ahead with tho c! 
oa necessitated by position warfare. 


uch 

nuity 
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5 — Tho year 1915 mrkod considerable. pro gross in the development of t 

our aviation and in the rolo filled by it in the preparation and.tho execu¬ 
tion of attacks. It was nor; beginning roolly, not only to assure nastory ^ 

of tho air, hut to facilitate tho. action of tho infantry and.tho artillery 
by its service in observation and liaison. Furthorr;oro, it was at the encl ■ j 
Of 1915 (4 December) that tho first instruction on liaison, which solved, 
in a practical manner, the delicate' problem of tho union of the arns on tho 
battle field, appeared. „ , 


wo rauf. 


Likewise, our heavy artillery, though still far from being perfect, 
had boon considerably increased; while the battle of Perthes had boon fought-' 3 
with tho support of a hundred heavy .pioces, tho battle of -25 September put' 


1140 heavy pieces and 530 trench guns in lino; the simple comparison of 
these figures gives an idea of the effort accomplished! It the same time, 
the employment of heavy artillery had been codified in the Regulations of 
20 November., 1915. 


■ in Ja 


6 — It is difficult, in speaking of the events of 1915, to pass 
in ; silence the considerable role played-by General petain, first as a 
corps commander in the attack, of 9 Kay and later as an army commander 
in the attack of 25 September. Of u reflective mind, profound, and 
preeminently on organiser, he was one of the first to realize the portion-'; ; 
lar- characteristics of position warfare; and ho introduced order and methodH 
in attacks, xactors which ho considered indispensable to their success, flio 


: tions 




brilliant results which ho secured both in hrtois and in Ohampagno are proof 


out - tl 


that Ms viaws wore correct; also ho was not a stranger to tho reversal of artil^ 
ido.as v;hich v/oro to rohut tho Instruction of 16 January, 1916*. ] 
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PURI OLD o: 


THE TEAR 1916 


This period includes two major offensives: 

Goiman offensive against Verdun (21 February-11 July, 1916) 


ntillory 
the ond 
solved. 


Franco-British offensive on the Somme (1 July-cnd of Novombdr, 1916) 


It is therefore rich in lessons of all kinds; but before studying them, 
must review the ideas in vogue at the beginning of 1916, ideas which wore 
i result of the experience of 1915, 


1 .. New conception of offensive oporations 


.The now conception was set forth in three main documents which appeared 
January, 1916: 


The Instruction of 16 January, setting forth the purpose and the condi 
ions of general offensive action; 

The Instruct ion of 26 January, on offensive combat of largo units; 


The Instruction of 8 January, on offensive combat of small units 


ertieu- 
method 
ss. Tlio 
re proof 
30.1 of 


of 25 September, 1915 had brought 
of carrying, in one effort, the 
exceeded the effective range of 


yl It is to-be recalled that the offensive 
)Ut the difficulty if not the impossibility, 
successive hostile positions, whoso depth nor 
irtillery. 


Also the Instruction of 16 January, 1916 considered - 
i series of attacks of successive positions and not as a 
action. Hence the offensive was to bo a matter of a batt: 
Lcally from objective to objective and always including a 
preparation. 


%•' Beyond the objective as thus defined, the attacking troops wore to pro- 
joed to tho reconnaissance of the next position and were to find the observa¬ 
tion necessary for a now and complete artillery preparation. 

‘ ; ’ . ' 

■te&V' . . 

The attacks were therefore to be interrupted by halts, whose length it 
aas hoped wou!},d bo reduced as much as possible by proscribing that the corn- 
nand should anticipate and should previously organize its different attacks, 
In such a way that they might succeed each other with the maximum speed. The 
Instruction of 26’January said: "it is by untiring activity in all ochclons, 
that readiness is secured to attack before the enemy may be able to reestab¬ 
lish himself in-a stable and orderly.situation." 


(1) To those should be added: . Instruction on tho employment of aerial o 
vation in liaison with.the artillery, of 19 Januar3r, 1916; and Provi 

E sional Regulations on infantry liaison by piano and by captive brilo 
of 17 April, 1916 which was prescribed the employment of the infs:-’or 
plane, which was so valuable as a means of liaison. 
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It was thought that, after taking the different hostile positions by f 
the play of successive attacks, a new phase would open up, that is, the ex¬ 
ploitation of success, in which the cavalry would play the principal part, 
"preventing the beaten enemy from reorganising, from halting to make a stand,' 
and forcing his retreat in route." On the whole, that aria was to operate iny 
accordance with the prescriptions of the Annex of 18 June, .1915,. first the ^ 
corps cavalry, then 5 the cavalry divisions- and cavalry corps. However, the ■ 
Instruction of 16 January said: "the depth of the- hostile defensive organi¬ 
sations' no' longer allow us to expect that the engagement of large cavalry 
units may follow .the first phase of an .offensive action". In order to inairl 
the. rapid' intervention, of such cavalry,. it. will be enough then that its-lead® 
er follow the battle' from near at hand (generally from the command post of oft' 
of the first line infantry divisions), infantry units in motors may be at- f 
tachod to cavalry corps or divisions.. JUrthermoro, ."The. fire power given to| 
cavalry divisions by cyclists',- •• : li'gh't--groups v incro'ased 'number of' Machine guns,| 
machine rifles and auto-cannons, by augmenting .their offensive .and defensive;! 
power,' makes them available for a wide range'of missions". • j 


mentatio: 


as appro 


battle; i 
the succs 


In roar of the cavalry, the. available elements, of, the first line divisioj 
wore ‘to follow in a previously determined'direction., .and in such formations i 
that "at the least hostile resistance, the infantry might be rapidly . support| 
by a powerful artillery force". . .... 


The 
combine 1 


■ The 
3 oxooui 
ito acti 
Pi cat ici 
3 makes 
Lrst sue 


Such was the conception; lot us, now take up the execution. Wo doubt we 
shall again find the prescriptions, which wore contained in tho Instruction 
of 16 April and which were confirmed by experience,, on.the subject: 


of the importance of counterbattory 


of the necessity for offensive preparation of the ground for attacks; 


— of the subordination of the delivery of the attack to the completion 
of the artillery preparation; 


The 
ontinuoi 
o mainU 

r Otl3 tant; 


— of tho role Of the artillery; on fho one hand, the destruction of ob¬ 
stacles which oppose the advance of the infantry; on the other hand, tho ae- 
companiment of tho latter by barrage fires which.displace to the different 
linos to be reached; 


— of tho development of the moans, jpf. liaison, particularly between in¬ 
fantry and artillery. ". 


TUrthermore,. it was the Instruction of 16. January which created tho J 
liaison and observation detachment,. furnished by .oac£ artillery group charged; 
with direct support of the infantry. This was a considerable step in ad¬ 
vance, whose results were not slow .in.making thomsolvos felt. 


But the Instruction of.January, 1916 introduced innovations in the man¬ 
ner of staging and executing attacks', so .as to give them the Methodical and 
orderly character which was ’to guarantee success. 


After having obsorvod that the pmparation of an offensive "has assumed 
primodial importance in the present war" and that it is one of the "indis¬ 
pensable conditions of success", tho Instruction of 26 January divided.the 
offensive into two periods. 


gfggigg 


■ The first period covers w'ork of all kinds which could be accomplished 
before the attacking troops entered line; the second period commenced only 
after the arrival of such troops for their final installation. 


The provisions relative to tho first attack, then of the following at¬ 
tacks, were to be the object, in all echelons of numerous plans, which wore ( tb 
establish every detail raid were to leave nothing to chance: 


Plans of action or of engagement of largo and small units 
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Plans of works to be constructed; 
Plans of supply and evacuation; 
Plans of liaison; 


furthermore, the employment of large units was definitely (side by 
,.j side), each corps to comprise three,, four and even five divisions. The aug- 
: 0". mentation of means corresponded to the necessity: 


— "to have an ample front of engagement (at least two divisions) so 
Ufas -appropriately to place the artillery; 


— "of having strong reserves available to reinforce and conduct the 
H§«. tattle; and, in connection with the necessary halts, to push the attack on 
successive hostile positions (1)*'.. 




|> On the other hand, each largo s unit, division, corps, army, has a dofi- 
MKlB te and-well defined role to play in the battle. 

- fiivisioi^^^Bfc : _v"" . • - 

motions • The division is the-combat unit; the. principal task of its leader is to 

suimn-rtfi ^^te ' combino the action of the infantry and artillery and to insure supply. 


3ubt we 
iction 



Wff ' The corps is the attack unit; its leader decides upon the maneuver tc 
|-vbe executed, insunes continuity of direction, and puts the reserve divisions 
into action in accordance with a preconceived plan, which is capable of mod- 
ificaticn to moet circumstances. As soon as a breach appears in his front, 
f| he makes ovory effort to enlarge it as much as possible, and to exploit the 
first success obtained. 
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The army assigns tho forces to the selected zones of attack in accordance 


The factors of success, of an attack were/ to be; good o»dor, rapid and 


Finally tho principle was accepted that units should not be loft in first 


Ipfll-.'*---.. 

l|v should ho relieved beforo they should have used up all their offensive power, 

larsod '•■■bf The Instruction of 8 January defined the characteristics of the infantry 
1 - " yMi iBWih entirely new way, tho result of experience gained in-position warfare 


I and of tho reorganization of the infantry as a function of tho now-armament 


I - 



"Tho infantry contains within itself no offensive power against ob¬ 
stacles defended by fire and provided with accessory defenses. Battle is not 
.with mon against materiel;.' 


"The infantry has great capacity for the occupation of terrain; 
"It is used up rapidly in battle; 

"It should not maneuver in dense formations; 

"Finally, its morale is extremely sensitive." 


These observations marked great progress in the use of infantry, which 
• from now- on was still more to bo economized. Furthermore, tho role of tho ar¬ 


il) The infantry divisions were still engaged on narrow front, -varying.between 
15-00 and 3500 meters instead of ’ fromtlQOO to 1300 meters indicated by the 


Instruction of 16 April, 1915. 
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tillory, continuously incrcasing in ; fmp ! bri'anb'b' } ''.tirb- amount' of Hilfahtry to be 
used.in an attack inay.bb sensibly decreasedon the other hand, the assault 
formation was to bo thinned out, so as" ib'-'ddcrcabc'viilhorability''; the skir-. 
xnish lino, instead of being formed elbow to .elbow, Was to bo formed with tvro 
place intervals be tv con men. The fire capacity of tiiti I'incr was not to be do; 
creased by this procedure, for the infantry was,now provided with numerous ml 
chine guns and’ was- about" to- receive ^machinb; rifi'esV the" tendency teas to re¬ 
place, by degress, men' by madhihobj' to-;a‘’cotrtdin".bxt'o'nt ! , : ;b- : » . .j 


... j The-, artillery ?'by,a systematic,,£ire pn^ne. eperayts r successive lines, wai 
to destroy his accessory defenses,."tear f up his, shelters,,]. his.cpfiimuni cation 
trenches and his flanking organizations; by repeated biers'it will reduce th 
eneinyls. morale;., it., .will; be prepared: hp, supp.ort‘,pffe.ct.i.yely the -infantry at¬ 
tacks. as. they .advance. Light ..artillery and part icularly.'.heavy artillery will 
undertake desperate ba'ttle against the- hp stile... ar,tilierj. r ? . .which.wi.il include 
adjustment and minute observation, and which will have for its object the de¬ 
struction of.. t.h.e hostile artillery. : : b. .. . -. \ . .. } 


All the artillery which is to bo used in the dost 
gohization v;.l 11 , be-: gt•: the . jli pppe ition- ofthe.-, division , 
battery-will be • exo-catpd-- partlyphy;? dlyis-ion- artillery,, 
limit, by corps artillery. 


- The artillery-.Was/.-about • tp:i uao-.:to 55 ic;,ga,s s:hcll'v - At.this .t-i 
was to .bo limited:-during:; the execution, of ..attacks to ; -an-.-at tempt : . 
tibn, of hostile, batteries; which .could;not,,ho-.:d.e:strpypd by.prc.ci 
ihg- the preparation..'a- io.ri-itA ; ", 


A largo part of the artillery was to bo pushed as far to the front as 
possible' so that they eould initially:fireon-.-Vnot; only the, first line, hut 
the-, general: position,., the-, scoohdv position, - whenever: -.possible;, and also ebun- 
tb-Pbattory. -hostellot. battorics'.which-' v/oro' .oft on: placed ;.wcll to the. roar”. • 


Lastly, although displacements during the course of the attack were con¬ 
templated,- only those; which might,, he:;;ahs©;lu;tcly-,.np.oospary wore to .be oxccutoi 
In order to avoid, the irit e.rfuption: of • fi-ro. T.-hich might-, result. • from such dis¬ 
placements, '• the' first: batteries- to: be - moved '..-eric to-:,bo. those- of .the : second 
line divisions, although, in principle, these . latter: .should retain all their 
artillery. In practice, the displacement of artillery, to execute the now 
dispositions to' bo : -takoh-upwore: made during the halts-. which -separated twoj 
succc-ssivc: attack's.; halts 1 which worbvt-o -'be made as short as• possible by tho 


' ' The thboe instruct-lbne* of : Jahuaiy,. : , 1.916,. naturally, had the capo of the 

offensive on' tho : JPonCh'-Trolit ■ in mind'y that:; i-s to : spyj against, dolibb-ratoly 
organized positions: wh'i/dhWWcro' echolonod'. in depth, Like -those which.-followed 
thorn, they wore, therefore, not of a general character which might ho appli¬ 
cable to different" forms ®.f. war; 'for example.;-. to -opomwarfaro., They-dotormina 
the procedure" to"bo -used to force: in or brook the fortified .German front, as] 
it existed in Franco at that time; and they did not contomplato any other 9 
situation. This remark is not out of place; for at times an attempt has bcc^ 
made to generalise the-prescriptions contained therein. 


Along with tho Instructions. of January 1916, order and.method assumed, 
the ascendency over rapidity and continuity; ccholcnmont of positions in dc] 
forced tho decomposition of offensive action;into successive' attacks-with J 
limited objectives; on tho other hand, the strengthening of these organiza¬ 
tions led to consider tho-total destruction of the obstacles,- which -opposoi 
the advance of the infantry as being absolutely necessary, and that nc cos sit 
induced the use of artillery materiel thl-ch constantly: increased in numhcr| 
power' (1), and an enormous -expenditure--of ammunition.. 


Hence the'-first construction'program of heavy, , rapid fire, artillery 
matoriol dated 30-Hay-, 1916., V’.' 
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It was a .question of economizing in infantry which has boon sorely tried 
a 1915 (350,000 killed, or missing); from this consideration there sprang a 
anber of formulae which wore the result of experience, and which wore to form 
tie basis of now procedure; • . . , 


The infantry is not capable of offensive action without 'the. assistance 
of artillery; 


The artillery crushes, the infantry sweep 


over 


-ines, was 
cation 
■educe the - 
try at- 
lery will 
include e 
t'the 'de-1 


Battle is not waged with men against materiel 


For the infantry in, battle, order take 


precedent over rapidity 


These offensive procedures, doubtless, were te add more method and order 
ft||t loss speed to the execution of operations. In siege warfare, pro- 

I erly bo called, this slowness is only of relative importance because the gar 
|sbn of the place cannot be reinforced and because the depth of the organi¬ 
zations to be conquered is limited; but conditions arc not the.same in field 
warfare. That slowness is like to compromise the first successes obtained by 
permitting the enemy "to become reestablished in a stable, and orderly situa¬ 
tion". It is not enough to.say, liko the Instruction of 26 January, that "it 
is. by the untiring activity of every echelon that readiness is attained to at¬ 
tack before the enemy may be .able to collect himself", further tho means to 
reduce the interval of time between two successive attacks, should be indicate! 

I fq was tho whole difficulty; and, until the end.of the warp wo were to con- 
hue to seek the .means of reconciling these two contradictory conditions 
which had already been established. 
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Necessity of obtaining rapidity and continuity in attacks in order to 
:nt the.enemy from reorganizing. = • • - 


Necessity of halts in order to allow the artillery to move up to execute 
new preparation (necessity of method). 
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Thus we see the reappearance of tho importance of the factor time, which, 
Ik equally with surprise and preparation, is one of the essential conditions for 
j§ 4leeoss, Unhappily, our heavy artillery materiel was still not sufficiently 
H' perfected to permit either rapid displacements in tom up terrain., or of a - 
imi short preparation. Also, the idea of continuity in attacks was incompatible 
• with the requirement for a really effective artillery preparation; that is why 
was sacrificed in the Instruction of 16 January, 1916, 
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!§j This slowness in the execution of offensive operations was to be found 
fefcgo in the.preparation of attacks. The command could still not count upon 
tho early completion of the offensive preparation of the ground on certain 
"parts of the front, as it has prescribed at tho end.of 1915.' Aitis, it foraav. 
that tho preparation of an offensive action would include the two periods 
which ye mentioned further back, and which would require, as formerly, very 
much time, particularly the first period. 


jQ) On the other hand, the drawing- up, then the approval of the. numerous 
plans which had to be established for an offensive, in themselves, would re 
quire quite long delays. : 


' It seems as though we wore acting as though wo had in front of us an 
enemy who had been struck by passivity, or at any rate, one who would remain 
blind to all our preparations for attack; and thus tho. methods which we used 
against him excluded all strategic surprise. 

■ . . . 

I Furthermore, liko those which preceded thorn, the- new Instructions did nc-t 

seem to attach any particular importance to that question. They reproduced 
that prescription, already known, that the "Command has the duty of assuring 
the secrecy of operations and to secure the advantage of surprise by all pas- 
H . sit?® precautions; but that is as far as they go. 
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my opposes us"with positions which ho mhy have jifcviously fortified or n 
in there was to commence the phase of exploitation, of success, aboutwhiei 
Instructions of January, 1916 were father vague. Practically, only the 
c of the cavalry is therein contemplated; the action of large units was 
controlled and combined by corps and array commanders, but the question W 
11 not well defined, and wo had to wait for the Instruction of 16 Dcaemi 
definite ideas on the part to be played by large units in tactical and I 
ategic eSf^ploitation. It was well understood that during the course of t 
tlo every.partial success should be immediately exploited by all ochclom 
instructions of 26 January said; ’’Attempts' should- not bo made tp push 
tially disorganized troops, suooptible to breaking under counterattack, i 
into hostile territory; neither must there bo too much timidity and thu; 
s favorable opportunities," However, tho Instruction rather contemplate! 
situation where the enemy would resist indefinitely, so to speak, in hi; 
tified^positiongj and from this idea they deduced a method of methodical: 
ning him off.by 'perfectly arranged successive attacks. There was practii 
ly ho provision for exploiting the favorable opportunity which would aril 
a part of the enemy's carefully orocted system suddenly caved in; in suc| 
e improvisation would'have to be resorted to, that is to say, use initia- 
c, and ve know that the method of command then in use did not encourage ’| 
cutants in that direction. In a word, -forbidding the infantry to pass a 
vlously designated .objective, was to forbid it from exploiting its sue- 
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In closing this analysis of the now Instructions wo shall note'that they 
voiy properly called everybody's attention to the necessity for cultivating 
Sina exalting the morale of the troops. In this war which threatenod to last 
'a long time. The first quality to bo developed is ongery. The Instruction 
,of 5 January said; "Energy is the basis of every military art; it is de¬ 
veloped by effort. It gives- lift to the military virtues; bravery, discipline 
■spirity of sacrifice, solidarity; energy provides the necessary ardor and 
j|enacity to fight to the finish in any form of battle (offensive or defensive) 
This was to be the loader*s duty in all his daily activity; ho x;as to redouble 
liis activity in this direction whenever an offensive might bo projected, for 
"the preparation of an operation is not only material but more, and above all, 
moral”. This recognized preparation was confided to all leaders an4 particu¬ 
larly to the division commander; they wore to get in touch with their mon, 
and establish frequent.association between infantrymen and artillerymen, as 
well as between commanders of neighboring units. Thus by personal and daily 
action they wore to produce an'unshakcablo confidence in success, and insure 
that union of -arms which is indispensable on the battle field. 
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i. — The state of mind at the beginning of 1916 . — What wo. have just 
said in the subjoct of offensive methods is only a reflection of the state of 
mind which existed at that time. The lack of success of the offensives of 
1915 resultod in a weakening of faith in the success of a violent and brutal 
effort against strongly organized positions defended by on enemy, who did not 
appear to be.weakened or demoralized, as had boon hoped. Only successive at- 
. tacks, having sharply defined objectives, such as the Gcrmahd^had made on our 
-. front (Argonne for example), seemod to be able to suceocd, without causing 
great losses to the infantry. The sentiment of the infantry was that, up to 
this, time, it had boon somewhat sacrificed; and it accepted with satisfac¬ 
tion the idea that' from now on the artillery would tear up and destroy all 
-.. thp obstacles which might stop its advance, and that- it would not deliver tho¬ 
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The artillery crushes, the infantry sweeps over, and already seme began 
to translate this into; the artillery conquers the terrain, the infantry cccu- 
: pies it. Important when confronted by the obstacles of fortifications, the 
infantry-was to cede the principal role to the artillory, Which, alone was able 
to tear up those obstacles. If this theory, which already had its adherents, 

was applicable to siege warfare proper, it was not wise either to.exaggerate 

it, or, above all to make it of general application. The infantry remained, 

■and was wo remain until the end of the war, the only arm which could conquer, 

o<t|ipy and hold terrain, .in position warfare. All that can be said on the 
subject is, that the greater the difficulties which it has. to overcome, the 
more indispensable too is the assistance of the other arms, particularly that., 
of tho artillery. 


Thus tho old theory of the inviolability of fronts reappeared, but this 
. time under a more mitigated form; impossibility of breaking through the for- 
tified positions in ono effort; but hope of making thorn fall by the repeated 
• blow of successive attacks. Nevertheless, the result was tho confidence in 
the results of brutal action, which any attack is, was shaken ho matter how 
slightly; it was noted that before the penetration could bo produced a certain 
amount of fighting had to take place; whence the nations of long offensive 
11 .operations and of the preliminary usure of the enemy , 


But this theory of the inviolability of fronts did not appeal to all 
'minds in tho form we have just indicated. Some wore already beginning-to 
think that the employment of fortifications gives such strength to positions 
that ifctis difficult, if not impossible, to take them by frontal attacks, no 
matter how powerful such attacks may be; and those were not far from eonclud 
. ing that the. defensive was superior to the offensive. Although the defensiv 

! did not produce immediate and decisive results against the enemy, neverthe¬ 
less, thanks to defensive tactics, the enemy’s offensive projects could be 
broken up and he could be used up;, finally, it was thought that such means, 
would economize our forces and gain time; all of which ideas were false, as 
coming eyents wore not slow in demonstrating. 
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Many thought that infinitely less casualties were suffered in the ) 
sivc than in the offensive; the experience of Verdun, then of the Somrac 
finally the operations of 1918 are to furnish irrefutable .proof of the 


- 
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Others had the idea that'this roar, which had now'.lasted only eighteen! 
months could not ...bo. brought to. a satisfactory end ty..arms alone, ana that j 
financial and economic exhaustion of- tho ' enemy vds' alone cqpablo ; of bringi! 
about a decision. (1)* It-.was, . therefor o,' a .qu’osljion of "holding "on, for til 
was working.,for. us; ar»%ill-omoned.' theory)• whose "firs't. .and most .serious. coj 
sbquoncois' to chill courage: andwho' cause. a; lot ..down in energy,-which, up 'tj 
this point had been directed solely-against the.'ciicmy; equally-a fast theo] 
which faj'i'..'the' risk. of loading tho country to. its ruin, .because’it did nofi 
sidcr unexpected, but always .possible'events, like the Russian defection, i 
example;, t/hich .was luckily balanced for us by'-the American intervention. 


whose 

ometers 


* ' To sum.up., although- those'idoas"--wore, st ill "but slightly disseminated,® exercised 
' is •important to note that their-appbaranco from this period .on; for they dii wMch~seeri 
• not t.Al to exercise- an influence, .’to' some Oxtont upon'the. state of mind bffl tory in Gc 
combatant j' particularly,-in the .infahtfy ; . . The 1 infantryman, While, still main* 
taining a high morale, as he will so eloquently shea; at Vprjdun and on the 0jj| 

Somme, was very.-willing--to -cede-to; thq.:Artill6r,y-m'aB : -tho pr.ep'ondcrantcrolc,-- ■ j^ anco ou | 
which he himself -had-played-in battle up to this point. It' is true to say ®iKi 
(115)• that' this was a necessity-, ••butfit:-was only a momentary necessity,- which shw 
not rob him of ..his ..self... confidence, "of his ardor, ■ in a. word, of Ills of-fens#': 
spirit. Tliis. ’iron.oh warfare. was -siogo warfare, with those particularities - 
, re vere faiftiliar.;-, butlthpre-vas ; to como'a- ti-mo-when t:o would .got. away ;£r‘oi™ 

' trenches, aga.i^ltb. take up. tho •.habit,s- of battle in open terrain, , in- which t|| 
infantry, occupying the .dominant' role, would have to show itself as ardent e 
in tho past.. .And.not enough was said of this idea, arid doubtless this wasf 
cause Wbwvare. not . fi rmly •convinced- of-'this inevitable return to open war£a|J 
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. 31. r- The' German offensive against • Verdun . a; -- (purpose of, tho Ga m 

offensive .against .Verdun ; ■— For come time it was believed in France that ti. 
Germans'had'chosen tho Verdun front for the purpose of attempting a break | 
through there similar to tho attempts which vo made in 1915.’' Nothing is moi 
false; to. be .-convinced., of. this wo have only' to -consult the Memorandum which 
General von .Falkonhayn. Jv .chief ;.of staff at 'German General Headquarters; wrof 
about Christmas. 1-915•, -proposing that offensive'to-the Emperor; 
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Summing up the.different capabilities of tho. Entente, Falkenhayn estiw 
that "Franco is.,militarily and economically weakened; almost to the limit oi 
her ability,.. Franco Was the : sword of England, who remains the principle oft 
and from who. all.hope-; must .be taken of bringing Germany to terms by a war ol 
usure. It Would bo- bett-er, thoroforo, to attack the English front; hut this 
would require that at-.least thirty divisions be available, \7hich could not ,1 
collected without.greatly endangering other parts of the front. Also it xm 
hotter'to strike at England by putting Franco cut of the war. 


I’lf.wo manage, to make-her people clearly understand that there is no J 
ther hope in her .military-situation, tho limit (of Mr forces) will bo cxcc< 
and England will, sec herself-deprived of her best sword. The break - through; 
ccutcd by masses,. a doubtful.’.operation-and Which is'beyond-our forces, is n( 
necessary to obtain this result fg-yv Even by employing limited cffoctivos| 




(T) But, according to Clau,sowitz, War -is ’governed by a single supreme law .IB 
cision of aims. 

(2) In fact.' Falkenhayn did not- have enough troops to attempt it against an 4| 
enemy whose morale Was intact, whoso armament was good and who was not- , 
markedly inferior-in numbers. Under such circumstances, he believed thp 
- the defender-'Wculd succeed in closing the breaches which might have bcd|| 
made on Ms front;' -and in attempting a break through he would only succeH 
in creating pockets-which would' be very much exposed to effects of fire j| 
from the flank,- and which Would then threaten- to become tho graves of n J 
mass of troops. The technical’ difficulties presented by handling and sup 
plying large masses ’in' such concu'ofed pockets, become nearly insurmeunt-j| 
able,,‘ • ■ ' 

It will be remembered that analogous conclusions were drawn from.the bit® 
of Perthes (February - March, 1915); Ludondorff docs not seem to have t • 
account' of this in his offensive of.1918. 
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objective can apparently be attained". Per this it would be enough to find 
sane sharply defined objective', within accessible distance, for the preserva¬ 
tion of vhich the French Command is forced tc use up to its last man. If it 
reacts in this way, the. French troops will be exhausted by their bloody 
...esses, for it will be impossible for them to avoid battle, whether we attain 
our objective or not. If the French Command does not take this-action and 
fellow the objective to fall into our hands, the moral effect produced in 
France will be enormous." . v-* 

After having rejected Belfort as an objective, Ealkenhayn preferred Ver¬ 
dun, whose advanced lines menaced the German communication at less than 20 
kilometers, and which was still the most powerful s^png point capable of 
serving as a' base of departure for an offensive.which would be troublesome 
for the, German front. Lastly, as GonaXfal Mangin says, "Verdun has always 
exercised a singular fascination upon German imagination, and its capture, 
which seemed relatively easy, could in'itself he celebrated as a great vic¬ 
tory in Germany and in neutral countries," (1) 

Thus, the operation against Verdun was decided upon in order to put 
ilbance out of action, who, Falkeilhayn beliefed to bo about to reach the limit 
of her resisting powers. It-was to bo conducted upon a.limited front, with 
relatively weak forces, but in a methodical way. There was no idea of a break 
through or of exploitation of. success. 'The idea In taking the initiative in 
operations was to force the French army to fight , to exhaust its resorves, to 
effect its morale and to prevent it from participating in any new offensive; 

t this means England alone, or practically so, .was to bo at the mercy of the 
Germans. ... ■ \.f .Uywy'. bw-wb w-w.■ :V: U ' ' . 

It was on • Christmas night that the selection of Vordun vasrratifiod by 
the Emperor, Falkenhayn did not suspect that ho was thus to give the French, 
Army the opportunity of adding one of the,most beautiful pages to its. history, 
already so glorious. 

i—v h. The defensive• organization of Verdun . — The relatively rapid fall of 
the Belgian fortresses, and of certain of our own, .early in hostilities, as 
well as the exaggerated destructive powers attributed to tbe enemy’s large 
caliber shells, had caused many minds to doubt the capacity of resistance of 
our fortified works. Under the idea that they would be torn up and made 
sabsolutely useless'under the effect of large projectiles, it was decided to 
move the .defense of our fortified places very far to the front of the perna? 
nent works, so as to keep the latter out of range of the German long range ar- 
tillery and to postpone' the; occurrence of a siege .'which could not hold out . 
long. This wan why,./ the infantry garrisons of the forts were done away with; 
nobody was left in them but the necessary personnel to serve the turreted. guns. 


On the other hand, the fortified place of Verdun, like Belfort and Dunkirk, 
had been transferred into fortified regions, it thus lost its independent char¬ 
acter. A decree of o August, 1915 stipulated that the governors of fortified 
regions located within the zone of the armies, with their garrisons, and to- ; 
sources in war material and food stuffs,, should pass under the orders of the 
Caamandcr-in-GhiGf. weese u -e 1 '-'"y 

As was said with roforenco to the lessons on the dofensivo drawn from the 
offensive of 9 May, 1915, the Verdun front had boon organized into centers of ■ 
resistance, each of which has moro or loss a closed work* and which wore sep¬ 
arated frail one another by passive zones which wore more or less swept by fire. 

The distance between two centers was sometimes rather groat. (2) .Move-, 
mpnts wore made through the woods, or under shelter of artificial hedges, 

(1) Ludondorff, who, -however,. was not a partisan of the offensive, wrote: 

"The fortress of Verdun was an outlet gate which ’was extremely dangerous 

for.us and’which very seriously menaced oas* communications, as was to be 
well demonstrated in the autumn of 1918.". 

(2) One kilometer between the centoro Botliincourt and the Burges;, 

One kilometer between the Bois dec Source and. the 







/t :, 


In rear of the first line as thus constituted, within a zone of from t) 
to three kilometers, a certain number of villages, woods, heights (plateau } 
Caurieres, • Bois-de Waiville, Be'aubiorrt/ 1-e Kort-HommeCuiiiieres, etc) had bee! 
organized into centers.- - 


Although progressing, that precarious organization’was far from being 
completed at the beginning of 1916; this was principally due to lack of lab 
Since'the battle of the Marnethe sector of Verdun' had been constantly lig 
ly held, partly'by territorial units;- however, indices of attack beginning ' 
appear, the Hi§^-. Command had authorized the use of*tv/d additional divisions 
beginning 10 February, 1916, to hasten the work, but they did not have time 
materially better the- situation, vfhicli was, -unhappily, too favorable to the 
Falkenhayn plan.- • ..(< "" " . ’ ' ( 


n action 


• • el - The preparations' for attack' and -the tactics employed, by the German-i 
--"Fr’dr.i the beginning 'of'' J anuary, airplane -photographs ' indie at e.d con¬ 

siderable activity on the•'-'■ehemy’s "side*’; there were noted: 


On the one hand, that all-the "armies wore'reinforcing their dofehsiv 
ganizations (1st, 2d and 3d positions); 


■a atta 
.tion o 


On the-'other'-h'and, - that /flic'-' part ofH-he-front included between the Aisnt 
'(Garonne)' and the• -lieuse (Saint ii’ihiel) was'changing* with a view to offensive] 
action; hew-'railroads* ammunition’depots," battery positions and heavy shcltc) 
wore-discovered-'there. ’ v - 


• liut-the-Gorrhaii-s were-"'striding,- 'above all, for surprise; thus they wore 
to'--"keep' us uncertain as to-the 5 freiit- assigned'-for-the attack until the last ; 
moment. Champagne or Lorraine. lUrthermore, they took care not tc push out ] 
thoir parallels of doparturc, as was always done, to assault distance from 
our-first lines (oh sbme r parts' Of - the frofti the Gorman 1 2 trenches remained fro? 
600’to 800 meters ffom eUir own)'; thuS we ;: wore ; waiting- for these ’last minute 
preparations t o'Conclude-as" to : t'-ho imminence of-attack, (l) 


Besides all the preparations wore to he carefully camouflaged. Lastly] 
the hostile.artillery had strict: orders not to reply to our bombardment, no 
matter, how violent it -might .be ;Y-'those- orders wore strictly obeyed. So much 
for strategic surprise, : 


Tactical surprise was to be obtained, first, -by the power and rapidity 
of the artillery, preparation (2,0.00 "pieces firing for nine and a half hours); 


. — on tho, other, hand, by. the, extent of-front bombarded (22 kilometers)^ 
which-would leave-the enemy undecided as to tho real zone, of attack, which J 
was but 7 kilometers; 


— finally, by the brutality of tho infantry assault 
give, the enemy time to emerge from his shelters. 


\7e know that .tho tactics usod by the artillery as well as by the .infant] 
was not designed to produce the break-through. On tho contrary, the proco-: 
dure to be adopted was■designed for tho. methodical taking of a well defined 
band of hostile positions (2), while at the same time endeavoring to cause 


(1) An Instruction of the 10th Bavarian Division, dated 11 May, 1916, said: 
"The construction - of special'assault positions are not necessary; such J 
sit ions serve only'to attract tho attention'of tho adversary, and it is') 
possible, in a very short.time, to fortify thorn sufficiently to give 
troops protection from a systematic bombardment." 

(2) . A note of tho 20th Bavarian Brigade, dated 11 May, 1916, said: "The goa 

al problem is to take a portion of his battle line; that is, throe- suoee 
,sivo tropehes; but it is -impossible to roach the second hostile position 
• in the'course of t.he same attack. - -For-this result the- artillery must 
delivor a new. and careful...preparation of the assault .; that is... to say, aj 
new attack must be prepared and .delivered," In addition, tho Germans .<fj 
pushed their artillery as far forward as possible for the attack of Si -| 
February. The infantry was thus able to profit.of the support of nearly 
all their batteries until it reached tho lino attained on 2c February 
(telopes ’of Taleu;'Louvomong, Douaumont); that is, over an average depth 
of 6 kilometers from its departure tronchos. 












mm 
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the enemy the maximum losses and effecting the econoiay in effectives thom- 
: solves. This result was to he produced by strictly limitod objective attacks, 
conducted .with a maximum of artillery and a minimum of infantry, and in which 
1 every soldior -knot; the maneuver to be executed. The practical means to bo us-. 
|gii|5feS to shorten artillery preparations, by increasing the number of batteries 
in action, had been workod out by experiments in local operations in Champagne 
Wpi buro. 6-12 January, 1916), in Handers (Miouport and Bo.t-sq.ss,- 24 January), 
■jp Artois (Thelus and Civenchy, 23-28 January), in Picardy (Tirso,.29 Janu- 
. ary) and in Alsace -(Soppeife, 13 February).. 


|j§t The employment of the artillery , .phieh we knew included a high propor 
tion of heavy, rapid fire artillery, was to be as follows: 


Bombardmont over a pride front and to a great depth; after several hours, 
increased intensity on the points to be attacked, without letting up on the ■ 
others; after the assault, fire to continue in rear and on,:the flanks of the 
area attacked. At the same time, or usually a few hours after, new corns on- 
jlfrrbion on another point of the front under bombardmont, then delivery of the 
attack on that point. 


On the actual front of attack* all calibers were to bo used on the in- 
| i fantry trenches, including first lino trenches, fires in depth to box in the 
first and second positions, but these were to bo zone fires with small jumps 
■ in'firing data rather than adjusted precision fires, oven on enemy batterjr 
positions, (1); particularly during attack, the object of counterbattery was 
to be', not. the destruction, but the neutralization of. the hostile artillery ■ 
■pity fires of asphyxiating and lacrinatory shells, so as to interfere with- the 
personnel in the service of the'piece's. 


The infantry was to engage only the effectives strictly necessary to ob- 
tain the result aimed at. A unite of the 10th Bavarian Division, dated 11 
May, 1916, said; ’'The mission of an infantry‘unit in tho. attack is generally 
as follows; to seize a part of the hostile fortified organizations on a 
, front and to a depth which has boon delimited in advance; and .then to hold it 
against intense artillery fire, and resist hostile counterattacks. To accom¬ 
plish this mission, the attacking infantry should bo greatly echeloned in 
depth. -An advance beyond the point.designated.before the attack is justified 
y only in special eases. Elements of the new position- which progress too far ■ 
boyond the general line of the position, draw hostile, artillery fire and coun¬ 
terattacks upon themselves, and may readily inaugurate a retreat (2). 

I The Gorman divisions generally attacked on a narrower, front than did. our 

divisions (1000 to 1200 meters as compared with 1500 to. 2500 motors). This 
is explained by the smaller German companies, which had loss fire powerrby 
tho deduction, by tho Germans, of detachments which did not take part in tho 
action (labor parties, carries); finally, by the sustained nature of the of- 


(1) It was thus that one battery of 155 Howitzers’., located forward of Recicourt 
was the target, in one day, for 2000 projectiles of 210 caliber. 


(2) Tho same Instruction stated: "The attack in position warfare particularl 
as it is conducted on the Verdun front, consists, essentially, in an ef¬ 
fort at the penetration of a zone of fortification echeloned’ in depth, a 
penetration Which is made by degrees , in accordance with a plan and after 
a minute preparation." And the note of the 20th Bavarian Brigade adds: 
"It is possible that the enemy situation may be such as to permit tho at¬ 
tack to bo continued beyond the line which'has been designated, and to 
capture certain points which tho subordinate command may consider of sec¬ 
ondary importance. Do not forget that our artillery will not be in con¬ 
dition, if progress is made boyond tho designated line, to immediately 

execute a now preparation and to quickly support the operation. The 

decision made by a subordinate commander to extend the attack beyond the 
designated objective is a very serious one and should be the exception. 
Furthermore, tho responsibility of the leader is effected, if a posit ion 
which has been thus taken, be retaken by the -enemy, oven though tho ad¬ 
versary thus gain only n moral success." 
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Attacking units were to attempt to. maneuver about our centers of resist¬ 
ance, by turning them by infiltration through -defiladed zones or zones whies 
were thereby fired on, so as to take them in flank and.in reverse. In tin- 
sane way, a position- was"to be taken by first'getting a foothold at two or 
several points by local • attacks; then by- attacking' the intervals from the 
front and flank, using the points already captured as bases from which flank 
attacks wore to be made.. .... , • • • * ' • • • , • • , 
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U bardments, 

the■operation, provided the artillery in .su-.ch luxury as had boon here- thus aevo' 

toforo unknown, was organized with perfect method, truly "Germanic". It must ■ 
bo admitted that the procedure used by .our adversaries to take the.fortress 
of Vordun and to wear out. the ilrcneh.'Arpty were logical, since it ear-responded 
with the. purpose in view-;, however,.' it' was not without certain disadvantages. 

Surpriso-having■been - sought by every means then known, it is astonishing? 
that no dispositions wore contemplated to exploit its effects, except that off 
permitting the assailant to,seize tho hostile defenseless position. The at- { 
tack was to he organized with such regularity, the combination of artillery 
fires with tho progress..of the • infantry was to be so minutely regulated, the 
conduct of each individual in the whole, was.so.rigorously provided for that 
it is impossible to'-mak-e-the slightest .modification in this rigid mechanism 
■without causing general confusion. Not tho slightest place was left for the j 
unforeseen, which nevertheless plays an-.important part in battle. If tho un-I 
forseen gives rise to.some favorable, events, if on account of premature usurc 
or of some blunder of the enemy, a breach appears, the Germans will be in¬ 
capable of taking advantage of the propitious and always fleeting occasion; | 
that is to cay, the exploitation of success due to surprise and also to the f 
effects of the bombardment, this to be completely neglected. > 


In any case, and no matter how..distant the’departure• trenches' may be, 
tho attack should not.-be launched.until tho position to be taken has .been 
rendered impotent by- the bombardment.. In. fact, tho German Command had pro 
misod the infantry that all they would, have to 4 do- would bo to take possession; 
of tho .conquered terrain-."at- parade stop" and, in fact tho German infantry al 
certain-points could emerge'from their trenches with their rifles slung 
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The use of tho artillery was to be governed accordingly. In order to 
obtain this much, sought-after surprise, preliminary adjustment, which attracts? 
the enemy's attention, .are -.to-be omitted; and the length of the artillery pro*, 
paration is to-be reduced to a few hours, by making use, of the. maximum rate of J 
fire of the materiel, ..Under- these conditions, the artillery fires (except 
those wh*eh can be.adjusted'fhorn terrestrial observation or by-airplane dur¬ 
ing tho progress of the preparation proper) are to bo zone fires with small 
jumps on visible and Vory important objectivos (hammering fire (&)), and 
with jumps on assumed emplacements of our batteries and reserves; effect is 
to be produced by concentrations; which is tho only way of remedying tho defi¬ 
ciency in adjustment; but such fires will cause -an enormous ammunition expen¬ 
diture, which can last only -for.a time,'. 




However, divisions wore .engaged on fronts as wide as 500 meters when their 
penetration required was not vory deep. Note the tendency to -.reduce the 
density of the ; 'firing line, the interval'between men being at least 4 
meters. ' - ■ ■ . ' . - 
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"To determine whether a-position is ripe for .tho assault, intervals of 
time spaces must be left in the last fire for.effects, reconnaissances 
are conducted in those^openings", (Note .of the 10th Bavarian Division.) 
"The infantry should'blame -nobody but itself if the hostile position has 
been effectively and completely bombarded-." - (Note of the 20th Bavarian 
Brigade.) ■ .- . ■ ' 
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Thus, while our countorbattcries wore directed at the destruction- of the 
?|tilo artillery by fires of precision, the Germans only sought •their nou- 
Silization, either by high explosive shell or toxic shell (first lacrymators 
10 suffocants, beginning 23 June). Those fires wore practically without of- 
ict against our sheltered battorios but they Wore effective against our non- 
isoinatcd reinforcing batteries; their effect on our organizations was consid 
'able when the-enemy had direct observation, mediocre when wp wore on the ro 
jppe slopes. • In any event It required a very, do-bach of projectiles to got 
t i lls. . . . 


SIP, ' To sum up. this method, based on surprise and the use in mass of artillery 
Jjpimll calibers, allows economy of infantry effectives, tut it results in a 
■pit expenditure, of ammunition. In order to reduce the unforsoon contingen¬ 
cies of infantry combat to a minimum, it regulates all the details of the op¬ 
eration, in nearly an invariable manner; and, in order to attain perfect under- 
Islanding botv;eon the action of the infantry and the action of the artillery, a 
limit must be made voluntarily upon the results to be attained. This .method 
therefore, toe rigid, because it does not permit all the possible profit 
polo drawn from •successes which have beer, attained, (l) On the other hand, 
fpp moral effect and the physical shock produced by • such truly formidable bom¬ 
bardments, the losses which suddenly rcduco the strength of the defense with- 
||it possibility of reinforcement, make the qonquost of the zone of terrain 
thus devastated almost absolutely certain. 


d. Review of the battle of Verdun . — The Hen eh High Command, not bor 
||hg able to toll whether the German offensive would take place in Champagne or 
iorrainc, had not reinforced the effectives in the fortified region of Verdun, 
s/hich comprised only nine infantry divisions and .six heavy artillery regiments 
divided between, both sides of the Mouse (a total of 612 pieces, of which 244 
Igsaro heavy )« However, from the first days of February, it had assembled' for 
Hiy eventuality in roar of that front an'army of foup corps with a certain 
•amount of heavy artillery. • V • •. - 


Our uhits in lino were to have to deal with seventeen and shortly with 
|hinotcon German divisions supported by 2000 guns, of which a large proportion 
jjpre largo caliber. 

'I. £#■ . ^ 

From our point of view, the battle of Verdun nay be divided into two. 
Idi'Stinct phases: the defensive battle, properly so called, a step by step 
-battle, in which vie replied to the enemy's attacks by our counterattacks. 
.'Those were often victorious, but did not succeed in definitely stopping his 
^advances or in retaking the initiative in operations. The second phase began 
?k?hon the Somme offensive forced the Germans to stop their attempts on. Verdun; 
ithe French retook the initiative of operations and delivered several attacks, 
||>hi*h restored to us a large portion of-the lost ground and disengaged the 

Bite**. ■ - 


ed with the • sudden . attack of .21 


(1) The defensive 
February* (2) 


(!) Analogous observations were made with reference to the offensive me 
which resulted' from our.Instruction of January, 1916. 


(2) This attack was originally to have been made on 13 February; it t 
■ poned to the 21st because of bad weather. 









' 


■ . ' • -i. ... ,, • • 

situation occurred which tho Germans did not' knot; he/:; to take advantage el whoro it kfi 
On-tho 26th', Port Doununont, whose solo garrison vras tv;outy-thio,o gu-.ro.rc,; the onorgoi 
veil-as the-work of Hardaunont, foil into tho demons* hands. ' tor, the or 

' ’ *' tion of doj 

Tho situation was critical; from tho 24th it had boon necessary to dr 
back the.troops who wore occupying the Woevro to tho Heights of the Mouse; (2) H 

on tho 26th General .Potain took command of tho Army of Verdun and organize had written 
the defense with- the reinforcements which "woro arriving. Although the bat 1 , tiato offer 
had not stopped a single day, our front began to become established, the ful and inc 
enemy*s dash had boon broken by our counterattacks to such mi extent that i ky tho oqut 
the beginning of March this first attack could bo considered to have boon -,-;as to be j 
hemmed in; ' : • ' ' ... r forced to : 

‘ . . ; - • ■ ; ■ 

It was'then that the Grown Prince took up tho continuation of the off? hogi m 

siv-e on both banks of the Mouse * On 6 March, after a two days' bombardment' bdon assig: 
;ho launched two divisions oh a front of four kilometers against our positiK-.i 
on tho loft, bank, between Mau I in dp Raff o court and tho. Mouse; but our trod* Hewovc 
were on guard and the attack advanced only two kilometers. Judging those ftC jj^0 § ijopti 
.suits to bo sufficient; the Crown Princo had the offensive on the right barf; trith a ser: 
resumed between'tho Poivro hill and Port de Vaux (a front of eight kilomo-t* and 

by seven reconstituted divisions, of whom he demanded a supreme effort to fe Iffl 
V-ordun,tho heart of STance. On 8 March, we were then attacked on both ' Bfllljll Aben.. 
banks; after throe days of battle, progress was insignificant; Poivio hill right bank, 
(right bank) and Mort-Homme (left bank) remained in our hands. _ ; feiiiMhcIroc 

, .mm ■ _ • ■ • ." . ' ' * ’.•• • . ‘ ' .)' ... y^MlkQat'he 

. Then began a-, veritable' battle of usurp in which the enemy could n.ot do^*- profitable 
liver an-attack without being'immediately subjected to a counterattack. 1*1 be 

spite of our efforts, Mort-IIomne was lost, Port Souvillo menaced, for a tiiaof 
■and-Port Douaumont .,could not bo- retaken; After tho capture of Cumioros (241 o] 

May), tho-onemy suspended his attempts'on the- left baiik to concentrate Ms.3 
forts on the right; bank. " During-the course of Juno, he delivered no loss t| tl 

eight attacks on the fronts Thiaucourt Parra—Damloup, managed to capture ,l~ 

Port Vaux (7 June) and again threatened Port Sou villo* As .General Mangin HBh|| 
wrote: "The heroism of the itoneh soldier scorned to bo impotent against tM> to order tl 
sort of-mechanical'advance;" 

I ; A. ' ' 

It was at this tirao that General Potain took command of the Army Group*. i 

tho .Contor and was replaced by General Nivoile. ' the Mangla 
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General Mangin says: "It was the most important and most massive attack rrffl 
Verdun had to withstand," After an intense art 111 cay preparation which lain 
three days, on 25 Juno the attack was launched against our positions which 3 
boon, literally levelled and which were almost devoid of defenders, but tho l| 
tilo disposition, very much jamriod up on its forward elements, -suffered frof 
our artillery fire; and almost from the beginning of tho attack, the- roinfji 
nonts jammed up and became confused with the front line. After having penffl 
tratod to the works of Proide-Torro, the assailant was pushed back by our 
counterattacks, which retook tho works of Thiaunont and Usury (37 Juno). 

After four days of terrific fighting-, tho offensive of 23 Juno was dofinittj 
hcouncd in. 


g!§|i 

wore 


But, not abandoning his idea of taking Verdun, and also in answer to oti| 
offensive on tho Somme, on 11 July the Crown Prince, attempted a third heavy-;"; 
attack with thirtoon reginonts supported by 600 batteries on practically tho I 
some front as that of 23 June, After an artillery preparation of two and Ji 
half days, the attack, at a single bound, reached' Ghapello Sainte-Pino and | 
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^^|iorc; that is to say, within two and a half'kilometer 
whore it was again repulsed by our counterattacks; and groa 
the onorgctic impulsion of Go«*mal Margin, who had taken co 
tor, the enemy ras fqaeed tc face our attacks and was pusho 
||on of departure, (ECwuly)* 

I * J 

y • .. ,v. .d.-;.-pa • ; 

(3) The .offensive operations . — -From 1 March,'the Co: 
»tfritten to General Potain: "It is of the utmost import 
B^c. offensive actions, with definite ends in view." Rut 
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ft However, the Crown Prince was still not willing to stop, twice, 3 August 
Ip: September, he started fresh fctotopks towards Port Souvillc. We replied 
bh a series of counterattacks and local actions which pushed him beyond 
uury and tc the entrances of PWrt Vaux. 
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The artillery preparation commenced 20 October and last 
on the 24th, that is,, four and a.hplf days. Not only wore t 
which wore to be taken, levelled, but the reinforcements-.and 
parsed by the bombardment and ceased to be available for the 
thcrmorc, the first lino battalion suffered such heavy lossc 
23d nearly all of them had to bo relieved. The hostile arti 
ily countorbatteriod or neutralized (2) that our own ronaine 
, master of its fires. -a 


(1) Supported by one infantry regiment of the division, 


on each' finals 
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The infantry, ’ey practicing its attacks and by the solicitude for its 
morale, had been well prepared. It .launched the assault on <34 October amidj 
a heavy.fog. In less than one hour the first.objectives were carried, incli 
ing Fort Douaumont'which had been, evacuated on the-oven of. attack when an |f 
plosion was feared* Then the second objective $as quickly taken, except oil 
our right where Fort Faux did not fall into our hands until the 26th, after;] 
the intervention of a second line division, and particularly, after a new ;; 
artillery preparation* - ■ ; ; „ V] 


This attack netted us 6000 prisoners, 15 guns, a great number of machi 
guns and trench-weapons. The recapture of Forts Douaumont and Faux, which 
the Germans had represented as being the keystone of Verdun, was an event o: 
considerable- importance* But this first success was not enough; the height, 
which provided observation into our hew position, particularly Poivre Hill, 
had to be taken; this was the purpose of the attack of 15 December, 1916* 


. Between 24 October and 15 December, the Germans showed a tendency to : 
consider tho Ferdun front as having become an inactive front. On 15 Decemtf 
only'five divisions, still echel].one'd in depth, faced our attack; it is true 
that four divisions were in reserve about thirty kilometers in rear. On the 
other hand, there was still, considerable artillery in place, 247 batteries, ; 
that is, 960 guns; Finally, the enemy had done much work and was able to 
oppose us'with three lines of defense, the two last of which, however, had ' 
only been started. 


The Mangin. group was to deliver the attack on the front: Facherauville; 
Bois do Hardauraont,' that is, ton and a half kilometers, with four divisions! 
first lino, four in second lino, supported by 760 guns, of which 390 were 
heavy, artillery. 


The artillery preparation began .10 December and lasted Until II :00 Ml' 
the 15th, that is six-and a..half days. Atmospheric conditions having been 
favorable, destruction was not adequate except on the first line of'defens< 
furthermore, the infantry had, to overccme more difficult obstacles ttan on 
October. While counterbattory had not been very effective against, the host 
batteries, these were neutralized on the day of the attack. (1) 


The infantry attack was launched at 11:00 AM, 15' December. The first oi 
jactive-was reached the same day; but, on account of difficulties encounters! 
the second objective was not reached until the following days; and .distant j 
parts of the second objectives were not reached until 18 December. The Gon^ 
reserve divisions got-.up just in time to relieve the divisions in first line; 
counterattack, by that time, was out of the question for them, they had tofl 
simply hold in place to save what was loft of the artillery. Y fa took 11,000; 
pr is mors, 115 guns and mono than 100 machine guns. 


These two great successes were to bo completed by the attack of 20 Augi 
1917, which restored to us practically the positions which'wc hold prior to 
'groat Gorman offensive of February, 1916. 


£. Tho'causos of the Gorman repulse . — The ostijiate which Falkenhayn 
made of the French situation at .the beginning of 1916 was wrong; it was botil 
to result in a repulse. To engage battle with the preconceived idea that i 
Franco was "militarily and economically weakened to the limit of its endur-. 
anc.e", to accept tho premise as a conclusion and was fault;*- reasoning. 
Blinded by that German pride, which was to bring the Gorman people to their 
ruin, Falkenhayn went wrong by deliberately underestimating the force of || 
opponent, and thus exposed himself to the most serious errors. s 


(1) Only 110 batteries were discovered in action on 15-Docomb 
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While, according to the very statement of its loader, the German Army 

P make available only 00 divisions on the; western- front without eomproMs- 
fife .security of the general situation (.1), the Frenco'-British ■ Armies, at 
J§Sthce the end of October, 1915, had taken up a disposition oehcloonod in 
h, in which the roservos amounted to about 50 divisions. The economic sit- 
on was far from being alarming; the French government , was not concerned'by 
§§il along in the winter, of 1916-1917. 


jijtueh was the first cause of the Goman repulse at Verdun; there wore 
among which must be noted the attack methods.which, were used: too 
jp: fronts, which allowed us, as soon as tho slightest reinforcement ar¬ 
id,.to stop up the broach and to limit tho withdrawal; formalism.and-rigid- 
of method, which, as we have said, pi’ocluded any possibility of exploiting 
:ess, a circumstance whieh was very lucky for us, for on tho night of 24 
U&ry, the road to Verdun was open before the Germans, who, if they had 
.ed on boldly instead of voluntarily halting, would at least -have gained 
Utile Hill. 
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General Hangin wrote: "The offensives,, of 21 February was terrible, and 
stingy at the same time; it was staged on too narrow a front, which while it 
ddonod out slightly, again contracted, in spite of the groat array of.artil- 
.Giy with which it was provided, and the limitless use of infantry in deop for- 
sations, it advanced only with great effort and did not know how to profit by 
;hc gaps, which'wore- in front of it on certain days. When it was decided to 
sxtend it to tho loft bank of the Meuse, it was too lato; tho defense ha.d got 
c'new hold on itself and had boon organized," 
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■Bfa "To his soldiers and their loaders he exhibited, impossible countenance 
raid continued to say: ’ On les aura 1 , while ho continued to keep General Joffro 
acquainted'with the dangers of the situation; but the latter, impurtnblo, re¬ 
peated on 26 June,, as on the day before, that Verdun must be defended on the 
right bank; ho went so far, in spite of tho critical period, as to refuse tho 
help of the English, wishing to keep Verdun a .French battle and being con- 
- vinecd that it would become -a French victory. The High Command thus demon¬ 
strated all the confidence which it had in its army in not wavering in tho face 
of any of - the risks’ or any of; the responsibility which such decisions involve; 
and events wore to show that it was to have no reason to repent its decision. 

It had proclaimed in its Instructions that "energy in the- Basic of every mili¬ 
tary action; it gives the’ardor and the tenacity necessary to fight to a finish 
no matter what may be tho form of the battle." It gave a.striking example of 
its own doctrine, which from now on was' to remain famous. Joseph .do Maistrc 
had already said: "A battle lost, is a battle which is believed to be lost; 
it is t he imagination which loses battles." It is certain that that truth 
was never so completely verified as at Verdun. Tie can say then; if the French 
army bold so courageously in the face of such desperate circumstances, it was 
thanks to tho coolness and cm orgy of that group of leaders who, from top to 
bottom of the hierarchic scale, refused oven for a moment to lose hope in vic- 
: : '' ' - ' 
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i) on 21 February, the Gomans bad 124 division; 
a which only 19 wore in reserve. 
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f. Tho results . — Hot: over, in spite .-of the repulse of hie of fa 
against Verdun, did Faikonhayn gain the. principal .objective which ho 
set for himschf that is, the uauro of-.the French Army to such an oxto: 
it could not Take part in the offensive on the Somme I On this point, 
he suffered a cru-ol deception. .. 


Certainly, it would be purile to deny that the. Verdun offensive 1 
Thsakenod' our military poccr in any way. It is enough to note that, f: 
February to 1 July, tvo-thirds of the Flench Army, that is, 65 divisi< 
of 95, passod through the furnace and were cruelly tired therein;- but 
was hot enough to crush our power; the operations of Verdun had only ; 
od its foro. While tho plan which was decided upon at Chantilly in D< 
1915 called for tho cooperation of 39 French divisions and 1700'piece! 
heavy artillery in tho Somme offensive,.it was possible at first : to ft 
only 12 divisions and 700 pieces of heavy artillery; but, from the ont 
August, the calmness at Verdun allowed .us to put a new army of 13 div 
into the offensive and to increase the number of heavy artillery guns 
1200, whi'lo leaving about .200 in front of Verdun. Hot having been ab! 
gain rapidly the objective which had bpen assigned, Falkenhayn found ] 
tied up in a struggle which,' ff. it was to cause the usury of his oppoi 
was also causing losses to the Germans which they could very poorly a: 
from March to Juno they had great difficulty in raising the 12 to 15 < 
sions needed to keep the battle going; and by 1 July, the battle had ; 
cost them some 50 divisions. In the some period, 21 February io 1 Ju! 
usure was greater, it is true, on the French side than on tho German j 
(65 divisions against 50), that' is to say, on tho defending side than 
attacking side (a phenomenon‘which was already known and to which wo t 
have: occasion to return); but what made matters worse for tho Gormans; 
tho crisis in.effectives which such usure further aggravated. After ; 
time, therefore,■ the Verdun -offensive reacted against the Germans the] 
the holocaust which they lit was'burning up offoctivos at a rate whici 
had not suspected; Ludendorff said; "Verdun become nn open ulcer wilt 
up our forces." ‘ 


■Furthermore, when the Somme battle started, Germany started on tl 
critical period which she experienced at any -timo prior to tho summer 
1918. That is where the false estimates of theHigh Command led Germ 


■ On the Allied side, the happy formula of "unity of action on a s: 
front", laid down by the head of the French government, M. Briand, ha< 
its fruits. Hot only had the British Aeny extended its front and lib 
one of our armies; but further, from March, the Russians and Italians 
ed to the Verdun offensive by attacks of their own. Tho effect of tilt 
trion riposte in Italy on 15 May, was only to precipitate Broussiloff 
offensive of 4 Juno which, jeopardized the whole eastern front. . Last 1 
Roumania did not take long in getting into action. . 


A comparison of the two situations was decidedly in favor of tho 
it became more in their favor* as the Somme offensive proceeded.) 


4, THE- ALLIED OFFENSIVE OK THE SCUMS (1 JULY — HID. OF NCVQIBLR 
— a_. The opposing forces . — be have; seen that the usure resulting : 
the battle of Verdun- caused considerable reduction in tho French forci 
originally were intended for tho Somme offensive. In fact, on 1 July 
could support .-tho action of the English with only a single army (Sixtl 
consisting of three corps, that'is, twelve divisions, with 700 pieces 
artillery and 580 trench mortars, for'a front of attack of 16 kilomcti 
But, little as- it was in the beginning, that cooperation of tho Ercnc) 
exceeded the expectation of our enemies, in any event, -it was tho.rca 
the tenacity of. tho Commander-in-chief, who conducted the battle of V< 
as to use in it only, the necessary offoctivos, and who was fully dccic 
rotate tho initiative of operations on the Somme when the proper time 
-t. ■ ■' • ■ ■' ' ■■ * ■' 


For a long time ho had decided that this time would be tho. begin 
July; and nothing made him modify this date; neither the enemy's open; 
nor tho solicitations of the Government, at least that of the English 
urged him to start the offensive much earlier. 
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On the other hand, the troops which were to take part in that battle, 
were generally of very good quality. Aside from the infantry armament, 
changed by the adoption of the automatic rifle.and the Viven-Bessieres gre¬ 
nades, the Command had taken pains, as far as the battle of Verdun would per¬ 
mit, to put these troops through camps of instruction to train them for the 
offensive; also, most of them had been through the trials of Verdun which 
were harsh hut instructive; 65 of our divisions, out of 95 then had resteeled 
their energy and had become familiar with the new procedures of battle (rol¬ 
ling barrage, advancing in artillery fire, liaison, etc.), - so that on the 
Somme we were to have units which were well trained and which were -animated by 
the most splendid offensive spirit-. " 
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The English-Army, which then had 54 divisions in Erance, that, 
ftore than a' million, men, was ready to furnish a powerful effortl 


So. that tho Gorman Army was not reinforced in time, was because of the 
lack of available, men which had bo on .absorbed by ,the battle of Verdun-and by 
the Broussiloff offensive in Galicia (4 Juno);' furthermore, Falkonhayn states 
that they wore- obliged to "give up tho project of breaking the attack on the 
Somme by executing a major counterattack; wo did not have the necessary forces 
in the west," Likewise, ho gave up - what might have been an advantage; to ex¬ 
ecuting a movement of ’withdrawal within the zone of attack which ho. already 
know fairly correctly/ , ' ' •' . ' 


Jb, ' Our off ensive methods. — At Verdun, the Gormans applied the crper- 
ienco of our own offensive methods; from that time, it was. possible to note 
the results that might be expected from those methods and also tho 'disadvant¬ 
ages which were incident to thorn. A curious thing; we, nevertheless wore 
about to. apply those met hods, on the Somme, as they stood, hoping, -not. only to 
effect the progressive usuro of tho enemy; but also tc- secure tho rupture of 
the front, which tho Gormans had never oven attempted at Verdun (contrarily, 
however, to what wo thought at the time). It may then be expected that the 
same methods wore not equally suitablo to such different purposes; all the 
more so since on the Somme wo cou*il not count on an effect, of surprise compar¬ 
able to that which tho Gormans obtained at Verdun. 
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Everybody, however, was convinced that, thanks to the system of successive 
attacks with limited objectives, vc would wea r d own the enemy by tho progres¬ 
sive and methodical conquest of his defensive organization, which would result 
in his final disorganization and the rupture of his front. The instructions 


Lessons drawn from the battle of tho Somme by General von Bolew, 30 
January, 1917. ■ 
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of the Commander of the Group of Armies , of the. Worth pronounced this as dot, 
trine; he said: "We must not be induced,, .during the Course of the battler- 
over exploit partial advantages. Every .advance of an isolated unit which 
forms a salient in the enemy's position is thus exposed to the concentrates 
-of the efforts of the hostile infantry and artillery. These salients arefe 
ficy.lt to hold and thus weaken the offensive, power of • theaattacking front. 
And further: "Only when the enemy's reserves have been used up, and he no , 
longer opposes us with organized and -continuous defenses, can we abandon || 
methodical mode of action, which is developed above and which alone will 6|| 
able us to destroy organised fronts.; and'attempt to conduct the operations 
a combination of battle and maneuver which finally becomes practicable in 
.open terrain."-.(2) Likewise, the Commander, of the V-I Army, disturbed by tic 
idea of some infantry officers wrote: "Some officers seem to fear that'131 
method (organized battle from objective to objective) may break the dash of. 
the infantry. In reality, what breaks, the dash of - the infantry is the pres¬ 
ence of intact wire or the opening up of-flanking machine guns. That is wfl 
the purpose to be accomplished is to destroy them before each attack. Not! 
slow preparation,. but one to which all, the time necessary-is’ devsted to natoj 
sure that it be certain, then, rapid execution; such is the formula.'for the I 
tack." {£) art --'l " ?v ’v" --rt-'/rt'''a. v V:rtrt». f' -a-rt;rt . rt-''ll 


The neces sity_fo r rapidity in execution was always brought out. "The 

offensive conducted as indicated above can gain and maintain the suporioritj 
over the defensive, only provided it .gain it .by. rapidity as well as by pow| 
provided its successive actions ,be accurate, strong,- and delivered in the mi 
inum of time, provided they bq -delivered by surprise and provided every mol 
of attack be used without .delay to break Into .the second, position.” ' i:» 


But it was forgotten, .that to obtain, such-a result., the artillery woufl 
either have had to displace forward very quickly (which It could not do); oi 
it would hav'o had to displace- forward• during the ! actual delivery of the' att| 
(which It was forbidden to do)'. • , 


Tb make it possible to exploit the successes .gained, it was .imperative' 
that there be decentralization of command and that the,executants be given, 
back their full share of initiative; otherwise the onomy would always have 
time to reorganize and•to throw up new linos 'of,defense. 


' c. Revie w o f the Batt le- of th e Somrae. —- Preparations for the- battle oil 
the Somme went on for four months. The artillery preparation, whose length) 
was at first set at five days, was-prolonged by-a day and a half because off 
bad weather; it was directed against the -first hostile position,, but, at thoj 
same time adjustments wore carried out against the second position, particu¬ 
larly south of the Sommo, where the second position was. to* close to the fir| 
this favorable condition allowed our artillery to open fire on the second po: 
tion without changing position after the first attack succeeded. Trench ar-l 
tillory was used to destroy obstacles at close range, the high powered heavy! 
artillery (5) to destroy distant objectives. .Our countorbattory was very ef¬ 
fective, and it was completed by the neutralization of the hostile artillery 
during the attack.' furthermore, the enemy's means:of observation (terrostfj 
observation posts, balloons, airplanes) had boon destroyed or were out of ac¬ 
tion on the day, of the attack, with, the result that the hostile artillery wl 


The same idea as that which the. Gormans had at Verdun 


2) Instruction of the Commander of G.A.N. on offensive battle, datod 26 
April, 1916. 


(3) Note of the Commander* VI Army, datod 8 Juno, 1916 


Anothe 


(4) Instructions of Commander, G.A.N. on offensive battle, date 20 April, l| 


(5) l'artilleric lourdo a' grando pouissanco (A.L.G-.P 
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. Rawlinspn’ s army resumed its attack on the' ,14th,.and Fayollos army on' tho 
gQth ; they mhde some fresh, gains.- Then, on 30 July , they made a simultaneous 
attack and took'their objectives. 'Tho. month of August saw only -actions of de¬ 
tail* Hawo.vor, the usuro of the Gormans was becoming apparent, and the scheme 
-of extending the front of attack farther to the south by putting flic Tenth 
Amy (Michelor) into line, was adopted* The Sixth Army (thirteen divisions) 
was not to attack north of the .Somme on a front of 0 kilometers; the Tenth 
J1 divisions) to the south, on a front of 18 kilometers; they were to be. 
supported by a mass of 1200 pieces of heavy artillery (of which 116 wore mod¬ 
ern) and 1200 trench mortars, although nearly 200 pieces of heavy artillery 
were still retained on the Verdun front. 


On 5 September , after a preparation of five days, the Trench attack was 
launched in-liaison'with Bawlinson’s,array; it seized the entire position. On 
the 14th, Bouchavcsncs Was taken by surprise; but, as on 4 July, this success 
was not exploited; the broach, open for an instant, was closed the next day, 
bo for o we could enlarge it. While, tho advance kept going by moans of local 
actions, the VI English Army (Gough) attacked on 26 September and gained some 
success. Unluckily the rains, which, in this unfavorable terrain crippled 
§ dxbonsivc operations, came on. In spite-of this halt in the operations, the . 
Gomraandcr-in^Chicf wished to continue them during the winter, in preparation 
for the operations of 1917, by not giving t'h-c enemy any lot up, but the English 
-■ represented that the condition of their troops did not permit it. -Although 
there ware some local attacks in October, the battle of the Somme could be 
considered to too over. After having taken the hostile organizations, in 
pitched battle, to a depth of from 10 to 15 kilometers, the English stopped in 
.front of Bapaumo and tho Erench in front of Pornno, -with the 'onesmy,' more or 
■ " i|(s*s intronchod:, 'still in front of thorn. 


d. • The res u lt's . — The results gained by the offensive of. the Somme wore 
to break the enemy’s’will and to regain the initiative of operations for u s. 
Beginning with July, the Germans.were forced to relieve units for the Verdun 
- to. reinforce the Somme front, and, when on 29 August, Ealkenhayn was 
replaced by Bindenburg, one of the first acts of the latter was to suspend the 
offensive against Verdun. . 


Another positive result was the usure of the a dversary’s forces , which 
'as already visible by the end of.August; in two months the Germans had.lost 


’ (l) The enemy did not begin to regroup his forces which had been dislocated by 
the attack until between the 5th and 8th of July; he proceeded to an im¬ 
portant reorganization which resulted on the 19th in doubling the Tirst 
Army and the organization of five, groups of divisions with corps staffs. 
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on the Somme as many men as they had lost in six months at -"Verdun, and he 
put into action nearly the sane number of divisions on each front; in any 
event, when the- battle of the Somme ended, there had been 158 German divi ¬ 
sional' engagsments (some of them having appeared two or three different t 
against ?5 at Terdun, In order to -forestall the crisis in effectives, tfe; 
enemy, using the class of 1917, had to create a first lot of 27 new divis: 
which allowed him to' meet the most critical phase in September; he was us>; 
to such an extent that four months later &e refused battle and executed | 
treat, 'The flench alone had taken 50,000.prisoners and 200 guns. 
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In tho 44 French divisions, which took part in the battle, the total! 
losses amounted, to .114,000 killed or massing 'and- 205,000 evacuations; vMl 
tho defensive battle at Verdun, from- February to Juno, had absorbed more tj \ 
60 divisions and had cost us 156,000 killed Or missing and 265,000 ovacuai| 
or 100,000 men more. Likewise, -re,lost only 30,000 killed in reconquering?, ; 
terrain north of Vordun. Thug it was cheaper to conquer terrain than, to ifl;] 
it. In any event,•a comparison of tho-’above figures'is certain proof, cosi 
trary to opinion which was too wide spread 1 that tho offensive is less', c.ost3jf ,. 
than the defensive , aside from the fact that tho latter produces anguish \J||1 
is very'difficult to sustain. Tho oxporicncos of Vordun ana tho Sommo, v;h|’ 
Wefc furthermore to bo confirmed by tho events of 1918, arc eloquent; thojE 
showed that defensive battle consumes more" effectives than offensive \battl|/ 
that it imposes a moral strain which is dangerous for the army and for. 
country and that it is better to take the- risks of tho attack than to suM 
to the perils of tho defense, (l) . T'_V : 
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Finally it must be noted, that after four months of’terrific battle, tji 
Allies wore neither able to succeed.in bringing about open ’warfare, nor to| 
pass to tho so-called phase of exploitation of success. It was not, hcv;cv| 
bo cause they wore lacking in moans, particularly in artillery; but bocaus6'| 
methods used did not allow a fast enough succession of attacks to prevent t| 
enemy from "reestablishing himself .in a stable and orderly situation" , sol) 
that he always had time to construct another position farther to the rear.] 
The intervals of time which separated tho groat attacks. of the battle of tt] 
Somme were too long: 1 July 14-20 July, 30 July? *» September, although cae] 
of these was followed by a number of operations, which were only , of a local: 
character. Besides, theso methods did not allow the exploitation of favors] 
opportunities, such as that of 4 July in front of the 1st Colonial Corps d 
of 14 September at Bouchavesones in front of the 7th Corps. ' - . 


Further, as General Hangin notes (2): "The results of. the battle of i| 
Sommo were not recognized in Franc o.... our losses wore exagoratod, while- v 
those of tho enemy wore not known." After Verdun "that still open ulcer 
consumed our forces" (Ludondorff), tho Sommo added to the German crisis in' 
effectives! (3) Ludondorff wrote: . "The demands made on us both for office: 
and troops wore extraordinarily high..... Division and other troops had to- 
throw into the Sommo front all haste and had to bo hold thoro a long time.,] 
the troops wore being used up; we woro constantly on tho ovo of a catastroj 
But that near-desperate situation escaped us to a great extent and in Brand 
only considered that the ungrateful struggle which was going on on tho SoiaiS 
had not resulted in the break-through. While waiting for a pretext- for rcl'i 
gating tho Commandor-in-Chief. himself to a position of secondary importance 
tho Commander of tho Group of Armies of the North was" sacrificed. iff 


(1) Ludondorff bas- 
. deniable truth 


his justification for tho offensive of 1918 on that nil" 


(2) Coramont finit la Gnorro by General Man gin 
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5. LESSONS OH Til.: oPlLFSIVL. — If surprise, both strategic and taeti- 
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J cal had been., obtained by the Gormans at Verdun (1), it was not . obtained, as 

I we have seen, by the Allies on the Soane, except possibly south of.the river, 

where the adversary was not expecting so highly a, developed an attack on our 


On the contrary, at Verdun as. on the Somme, we note the constantly in¬ 
creasing power of the attack by a'huge deployment of means both in artillery 
and in air service. It was on the Somme that we, for the first time, put in¬ 
to line such a great quantity of heavy artillery;’ on 3 September the attack 
| was supported by 1S00'pieces of heavy, artillery (of which 116 were modern), 

106 G.P. Fs,. and 1200 .trench mortars for a front of 2.6. kilometers; this re- 
]' presents one 75 per 38 meters, one piece of heavy artillery per 20 meters and 
one trench, mortar-per 23 meters. .This artillery density'seemed to be the max¬ 
imum. (2) From now on, the increase in our artillery materiel, resulting from 
he.execution of our manufacturing program of 30 May, 1916, was not-to load to 
ythe accumulation of a greater number of pieces on the same front, but to an 
extension of such front. (3) '• 


■ 


g r 

success 


Further, the battles of 1916 brought out the value of new facts; 


1. ~ First, the mastery of t he air, v/hich appeared as a new condition for 
Profiting %y the lessons’of Verdun, we not only entered the battle 
1 of the Soteme with a great superiority of means in air service, but this -super- 
I iority was still greater after we had; driven -down all the Gormajv balloons. 

The destruction of the balloons was so-complete that on 18 July there was. ,only 
a single-balloon in the air , and this was at an elevation of 400 meters..,and • 

10 kilometers within the enemy's lines; • 

‘ ’ ' ' 

Jm , 2. -next, the uso of toxic projectiles , which tended to become general, 
and which was beginning to give excellent results; they wore still used only 
for the neutralization, during the execution of the attack, of the moans of 
the defense which we had not been able to. destroy during the- preparation. 
However, the use of toxic shell would permit of the reduction of the length of 
Ike artillery preparation, provided they b v used not for the destruction but 
,fof the neutralization of the means of defense; this new conception was- not 


■! 


t<^ find application until 1918; 


:. 3, - Lastly, 1 'tho fepr^funcsW.f the English tanks on- the Somme' (15 Septom- 

V r> n -fmr'tn n*» tnl v i.'A^Vh’-^hwVf'.vr 


unfortunately fbS'^'wdro’ -tbd- row rtf number and the infantry which accom¬ 
panied thorn still did . not. know 'how to operate in liaison'with thorn; further- 
-more, they only acted to draw tho Gorman s‘ attention to'moans of combatting 
them,, as.was shown by thoir Hogulations for position, warfare published at the. 
close of i.910* 1 ' . .. 

down by the- Inst ructions of January, 


Eowovor, til;; combat methods 
had not; given full satisfaction. 


A note, of the Carnmndor-in-C-hiof, dated 9 Juno, 1916, relative to..everts 
at Verdun, remarked that the infantry atta ck for ma tions were' still too dense 


, whpn- 


■ 


m 


■ B Koto in passing that during the progross of thoir successive attacks 

ever surprise was no longer possible, the Gormans pax-tieularly sought de¬ 
structive effect, and accordingly made long artillery, .preparations (two 
'days).. 6 March; throe days, 25 Juno; two and a half days, 11 July). Wo 
have shown by what methods tho Gormans sought and obtained strategic and 
tactical surprise in the attack of 21 February. . 


' i(B) nt the time of tho battle of the Somme, considering tho force and organi¬ 
zation of the-enemy and the number of our heavy artillery batterio's, the 
front on which we could attempt an attack was considered to bo from 30 to 
50 kilometers. 

] ■ . -]j] : : • • / « - , 

(3) Experience of tho .Somme led to tho adoption of the cate rp illar for tho 

rapid displacement of hoavy artillery in varied terrain-. , 
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and that assault travos in which the men vr^ra elbow to • elbow wore to be abse- '■ 
lutcly forbidden. Chi the' other hand, they' urged commanders, when faced by j 
the multiple incidents of battle, to shot; decision and to require the rapi d J 
execution of their orders. - ■ ', 
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,ot correct t 
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r cry quickly 
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fhon a Note of 27 August drew the attention of all to the marked in- 'a 
crease in the off on si vo .power of the infantry which had resulted from the i^j 
sue of the automatic rifle, Vivon-Bosstores grenades and of the .37-mm gup. a 
The Note said: "This increase in power should find its principal applieatil 
in the exploitation of succes s. The infantry which has carried its objoo- y| 
tiros, has the strict duty of socking exploitation of success; it should t.als 
advantage of the occasion to gain, perhaps at small costs, the. results whijj 
it would pay for dearly the next day or-cn the following days." But' the prjj 
codures which was indicated, with this result'in view, wore still too timid,; 
patrols to outline the how front occupied by the enemy; and small offensive] 
groups, whoso mission 'was to disorganize the defense by seizing important j 
points, were to be sent out. The general line which was not to bo pas'sod by] 
those groups Was to bo fixed by the commander of troops who commanded the. ah 
tillcry in direct' support of the infantry (ordinarily the division commander! 


for his part, the Commander of the Group of Armies of the Berth stated 
in one of his'Instructions: "It remains understood,, furthermore, that the 
methodical progression to from stated objectives, does not exclude cxploita-^^ . 
tion, immediate a nd as extended as possible , in any direction whatever, of 
defeat or even of the confusion of the enemy, which may occur, during the 
of operations. This is an eventuality for which the initiative of all com- 
Blunders of large units should be prepared." Effort was then made to add flcflHL^ ^ 

ibility to the methods of attack, which were recognized' as being too rigid; j 

but these efforts wore in vain, and the Commander ofr.t-ho VI Army, in his 
of ,6 August, ’gives us to understand why: "There has 'boon noticeable lately sL,. 
a number of infantry officers a deplorable mentality which, if it persists, 
will tend to .rob the infantry of all its offensive power to make of it nothi®^ ^ 
tut a passive agency for the'occupation of terrain which the artillery has 
previously cleared of all obstacles and even of all of the enemy. In ordert|y' ^ 

bo able to attack, they actually demand total destruction , which is often S' 

useloss, and which, moreover, is impossible of accomplishment »vcr an cxtcn-||L^ } 4^ 
sive front.,... Such pretentions may give cause for uneasiness as to moralojSL^ v 


However, 
y reason i 
certain dc 


It was t 
to import. 


Gn the enemy’s side, the same observation.: General von Below stated in 
his Note of 30 January, 1917:' "In this war, in which tactics and numbers 
seem to bo preponderant; in the final analysis, however, it is the force and 
will each individual which wins the decision." And wo shall soo Ludcnd*|jl 
constantly express the same- idea in his Instructions for the offensives of|T 
1918. . ■ ' ■ 
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p-. i? Was this not: truly the vcico, of reason and of common son so; and was it 
Correct to say that the infantry .tras a little only too filling to accept 
ftffc secondary part whieh had been assigned to it in the attack? Experience 
fimxy Quickly showed that this nefarious-tendency had to be counteracted, .and 
’-that Ste last analysis success depends upon the professional and moral north 
j|-Gf the infantry, which must be trained to conquer, the resistance which oppose 
lit,^progress by its own means; that is to say, to force,the battle into the. 
|"i||orior of the organized positions. But it was already somewhat late to 
wife the tide, of opinion which showed a tendency to establish"itself. • • • 

It .scorned, actually., that, the spirit of-method-, and codification, which- 
|. is thc characteristic of that position warfare, was dominating everything. 

■Spits true that the preparation of an attack required infinite care, method 
f-$i£d foresight. But,, from the instant the infantry attack is launched; and 
£ then, whether wo. wish it or- not , it is thrust, into .the unknown, initiative.. • 

|Cshould again bo-given its rightful place. The executant,, who alone can see 
flahd judge, must ho allowed to make .decisions, of course, within, limits which 1 
f are determined in advance by his mission and the, nature of his command, Only 
Hlss o loaders who arc on the field of action arc in a situation to conduct the 
band to exploit its incidents within opportune time; Due to the desire 
yto operato methodically, .it does not scorn that addquato. attention was paid at 
Verdun, after 25 February on the Semmo, after 4'July, to the fact that the as¬ 
sailant had nothing in his front'at the critical- time for the defensive, but 
improvised positions ; it is often obligatory to proceed in any possible way 

very rapidly, the troops coming up at the last minute to attack or .count cr- 
, practically without, making any roeshnaissaheo, .the-artillery prepafa** 
i,tion being made by the batteries in place and not by those of the division 
sjBifih was going into action, nor even under the orders of the commander of its 
'division artillery.(1) And, however, wrote General Mangin: "the establishment 
of Various plans which regulated everybody!s part in the attack was still con- 
necossary, as if it'wore a question of taking a position which had 
boon leisurely organized,. Method can be learned, but only practice de¬ 

velops the sense of improvisation , when such sense is not inbred*" 

, Xfo should not therefore center our attention exclusively on the case, of 

®$hseb&* '' j. jl>~. __j __ -r> __ _ * i- * __n • tu_- _ t _... _ --a- i t .. a ^1 ; -w-v-^4. ^ T 
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10 attack or defense of positions which havo boon carefully and deliberately 
1-organized; we should form the habit of cutting loose from a too formal pro- 
■ eoduro, which circumstances will not always permit our following (the same 
| Observation will be made in the engagement of our divisions during the crisis 
r.of 1918), "The auto matic attack , where every detail up to the final culmina- 
*: tipn has .been arranged for beforehand, is a utopia ", said the repsrt of one 
f/division. More flexible procedure, which is capable of adaptation to the 
varying circumstances of battle, is required; that is to say, the procedure 
be based primarily on. the use of tactical 'rc.connaissane 0 by the cxecu- 
| tants and upon their initiative, consequently upon the decentralization of 
command. • • •. .•. , 

■mBt However, though our procedure had disadvantages, it allowed us, by the 
• ’ very reason if its slow and methodical character, to’attain groat progress 
in certain details. .• I 

; •.. ... 
j-‘ ‘ It was thus that the application of the Instruction of 17 April, 1917 
led to important perfections' in methods of liaison between the infantry an 


and 

1 fff$ command and between the infantry and the artillery, and insured unity of 

effort, •. . - - 

In the same way, the artillery perfected its mechanism of firo ; starting 
in June, at Verdun; the rolling barrage,.regulated by the rate of the infantry 
and preceding its advance, was substituted for the old barrage, which display- 
... ed forward by bounds, of a giv.on amplitude, in front of the infantry. The 
>" infantry acquired the habit of sticking to the : barrage, to inarch, so to speak, 


and 


I (1)-,Example: . At Verdun, the 37th Division was put in place in'the El.eury-' 

- Souvillo sector during the' night 14-15 July to attack on the morning of 
the 15th. 1 — 

■■ ' ” : i; - ■ : • v<v#y : 
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in tho firo.of its artillary, which gave it tho best assurance of bonof: 
of surprise. (1) 


Countorbattcry firos, whothor - intended' for destruction or the'ncutrl 
tion of artillery, wore «onducted on a largo scale and gavo excellent rei? 
both at Verdun and on tho Sommo (2); tho Gormans suffered so much from- tl 
precision of our fires that' they did not dolay the abandonment of their zl 
fires to adopt our procedure. 


Lastly, tho intelligence service, and particularly that of tho artil) 
(A.I.S. (3))., developed and coordinated by tho second bureaus, achieved ® 
results; thus- certain 'fires.were executed on tho Somo with such timeline; 
and with such precision that tho prisoners who wore captured believed tl’Jj 
had boon betrayed. (4) 


Butt these operations again exposed tho inaptitude of our troops for 
rapid organization of tho terrain during the progress of tho battl e; ever) 
body worked for himself without any-supervision; result: much dirt was me 
but no coordination; there wore no trenches, no adequate shelters. Also! 
Note of tho "Commandcr-in-Ghicf, dated 2 Julv, 1916, issued tho reminder: . 


"The organization of a piece of terrain, during tho progress of battl 
is a. military operation, which like any other, can. succeed only where thoi 
leadcrship"||,.the commander of each echelon should therefore eomo to a proc 
decision and should transmit his orders in tho form of a plan of execution 


"That superiority in the organization of ground must bo'gained ovcrl 
enemy", during the progress of a defensive battle as woil as during offeni 
battle; , 


"That the reserves should be used in the execution of'the works; to 
reserve does, not mean to bo at rest": ' . 


"That, just as troops go into battlo by constituted units, so do they; 
work by constituted units under the-orders of their leaders; work on tho ts 
tlofiold is not fatigue"; 


"That work goes on.day and night" and that fatigue of troops is not 


Lastly, "that loss of time occasioned by reliefs must be reduced 
negligence in tho upkeep of works must be prevented." . ■ 


Thus, two years from the beginning of the war,' we s 
of the lack of instruction of troops in tho execution of 
still not conquered the troops’ repugnance to digging. 


Motor transportation was used on a large scale for the first time at 
Verdun and then on the Somme ; thanks to foresight which dated back to 1911 


(1) The Gormans claimed that this is in the form of a plan of execution. ; 
the Lessons drawn from the battle of tho -Sommo we find: "Our princip) 
that tho first infantrymen should ontor tho hostile position at tho s< 
time as tho last shell, has boon.adopted.by tho enemy." 


(2) On the Somme, in order to spread out the effects of our counterbatter; 
nearly all tho 77 battorios were divided into half batteries. 


(3) S.R.A. (Service du Ronsclgnimcnts d 1 Artilloric) 


{4} General von Below, tho Army Commander, himself’ wrote in the Lossons d: 
from the battle of the Sommo (30 January, 1917): "It is striking to < 
servo that the guns of our cnomios also seem to have greatly loss disj 
sioh than our own. Our enemies also seem to understand, map firing mu< 
better than we. In fact, in weather which precludes any direct obsor- 
and which demands considerable corrections of the moment, they succcci 
making precision fires upon objectives of very limited dimensions." 
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to the activity displayed by this service, the "Sacred Road" carried a daily 
I, capacity of from 5000 to 6000 trucks, which represents a density of about one 
“vehicle every fifteen seconds. During the battle of the,Somme the traffic on 
the main artery ■ Amiens-*I?royart, common to two armies, exceeded oven that 
flonsityj on 22 July] one of the days when traffic was heaviest, this'roadwwas 
used by 3500 trucks and 4500 horso drawn vehicles,' a density of about one vc- 
. hide every six seconds. To produce such efficiency, the motor transport sor- 
: vice was organized, on the model of railroad practice; march graphics, staffs 
for regulating, for loading and unloading, circulation, restricted roads, 

I continuous roadway maintenance, etc. 
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6, IZSSOIB Oil TIE DEB3TSIVE. Uhon groat battles of Verdun and the 
Somme came on, the defensive had not anticipated the means of facing the gain 
in power with which the attack had been.endowed and which was manifested by 
flint criso and prolonged bombardment. All attention was still centered on the 
defense of the first linos of trenches, which was - constantly becoming more 
difficult and costly; as the conservation of terrain was considered of.pri¬ 
mary importance, the ro^^SUr pose;.of defensive-battle, which is to inflict 
more losses.on the attacki-e than he inflicts on us, was Hoc® sight of. 


Both sides recognized the necessity for a plan o f defense which should 
^provide for the details of eventual reinforcement and the part to. bo'played 
by- each unit in case of count ofat tuck . ; ' -' 


Opinion was also unanimous as to the efficacy of countorattjinks, provided 
they bo immediate, that is, delivered by troops who arc already on the ground 
Hand, dolivored on the initiative of, their own leaders. Battalion and rogi- 
Imcntal commanders wore proven, to bo the- soul o f the do fen so. 


On the Dre nch sido (1), there was the conviction that, if the attack was 
■ provided with adequate moans, it could seize tho first lines without striking 
-a blow; there was no hesitation thou, to placing the real defense on a prin ci¬ 
pal position of resistance farther to the roar and which was to bo determined 
§& each particular ease by the commander. 


In arranging the defensive organizations , some moans of overcoming the 
iff octs of the hostile a.rtillory preparation roust bo found. To accomplish 


. -** The means of defonso were to he echeloned in depth, by reducing -the 
Kfongth in the front linos and by providing troops which w r euld bo available 
ar counterattack. v-v .. , ■A'- 


— The means of defense wore to bo dissimulated, by placing essential 
’gdnizations outside the trenches (machine guns, automatic rifles, observa- 
|<iin posts), and by carefully camouflaging them.. 


—- Tho moans of defense wore to bo protected by making genoraus use of 
^1-proof shelters and of underground communications. 


Tjio system of isolated centers of x’csistanco having been condemned at 
Mun, there was a reaction to c ontinuou s lines of tr o nchos in whoso not-work 
re strong points wore to be included. (2) V- v ; : .- 
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Note on tho Bessons to be drawn from'events at,-Verdun, 5 April 
Employment of artillery in the defensive, G.A.C., -37 May, 1916 
G.H.Q,., 9 Juno, 1916. — Note of G.H.CU, 26 August, 1916,. 
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After Verdun we were astonished at the paw 
attained. .The Instruction of G.A.C., 27 May7 1 
artillery in the defensive’opens as follows: ” 
its present form, and the constant growth and i 
ligerents, from day to day augment the part whi 
b attle .”• But the Bote of 5 April, 1916^ on the 
events at Verdun, informed us-what wa's-to- be th 
have proved that the defenders who 'have been be 
able, when the assault is delivered, to occupy 
to hold the enemy .there. In the last- analysis., 
to reduce the material means of the defense' and 
it has not bee n able to destroy it.” 


In all cases, as the artillery preparation might destroy all tolophoA 
communication over considerable depth, provision must bo made for the used 
all other methods of liaison;, runners, rockets, carrier pigeons, signals if 
observation posts, optical signals, radio, ctc*....(l) 


On the whole, the destruction of the first lines by the artillery pre¬ 
paration ^ed. to drawing back the real defense to a line farther in roar, bi 
which was still a part of the first position, which remained the principal; 
position of resistance. In addition, the f oil owing, were, made apparent;* 


the importance of a methodical cotint or preparation 


the necessity for the cchelonmont of the defense in depth 


the obligation of camouflaging defensive organizations 


—• the efficacy of counterattacks, which, after Verdun, were somewhat 
too much considered as being the panacea of the defense; 


the value of continuous’trenches and the danger of isolated forts 
fortunately, wore present only on part of the front. 


Lastly,, the defensive operations of Verdun, showed that "the moral ^ j 
tor is more preponderating than over. In proportion as the mechanical powoi 
of destruction increase,’ the resisting capacity of the. warrior soul is de~ j 
velopod; in the last analysis, they remain superior to the effects of mate?* 
icl." (Note of 5 April',. 1916*} * ; V.\ 


This Note again insists on the necessity for requiring troops to cxe^ 
indispensable works ; to such an extent* it is true that the habit of digging 
had still not become a reflexive part of the infantry. "Every man should ti 
trained in mining and sapping"} pitaccrs and- machine' gunners should particuh 
larly bo apt in building shelters* Evory colonel who, is not active in this. 


(1) The same lessons were drawn by the Germans from tho battle of the Soimno :j 
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— Greater echelonment; in depth, so as to constitute a true fortified 
gone, 15 to 80 kilometers deep, and capable of hemming in an attempt to pene 
trate it; 


Increased resistance in shelters by the general use of concrete 


An unusually high development of accessory defenses 


This was the type which was followed in building the famous Hindenburg 
ipfosition in the winter of 1916-1917* (5) 


, Hot only the organization, but the means of defense were to be greatly 
echeloned in-depth (infantry, artillery and particularly machine guns), the 
. first lines being occupied by only the effectives which were absolutely 
necessary (one man per 4 to 6 motors), but supports being ready to reinforce 
them or to deliver immediate counterattacks. 
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The conduct of the*defcnsfo >as to consist in real maneuver, in which 
every effort was to bo iiiadd to ga.in the initiative over the enemy. The Pegu 
lation said: w In the conduct of the battle, the defense should not give up 
the initiative . By its activity, particularly by the activity of its artil¬ 
lery, and by the mobility of its forces, it should check the advancing power 
of the attacker, force him to thicken his first lines, break up his plans, 
harass his troops in their assembly positions, prevent movement and inflict 
on him the maximum losses.” 


The defensive maneuver was to bo based 


wero somewhat 


1. On preventive actions : local .attacks to. disrupt offensive prepara¬ 
tions, (as at Yris e in 19167; ’’artillery fires for the purpose of destroying 


olatod fortn 


(l) To.this must bo added a certain penury of artillery ammunition, which the 
command does not mention, but which/nevertheless was real. 
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(8) Until the appearance of these Hogulations, the supreme command scorns 
scarcely to have interforred| Army, corps and division commanders drew 
from the events in which they had taken part such lessons on the offensive 
and defensive as they thought best for the instruction of their troops. 


■oops to execute 


(£5) In fact, the idea of a fortified position, to v/hich a withdrawal could be 
made, goes'back to the battle of the ..Somme, a time at which the Gormans 
gave groat publicity through the press to the idea of a strategic maneu¬ 
ver in retreat. The 'Hindenburg position, built to a great extent during 
the winter of 1916-1917, was the first application of this new defensive 
doctrine. Later, in 1917, the whole roar area from the sea to the- Moselle 
was covered with positions echeloned in depth .and which were given the 
Wagnenian names': Siegfried, Wot an, Brunhiida, otc^ v - 
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the hostile artillery (the Germans were now using precision fire in theirf, 
counter'battery work), for the destruction of preparation both in the for* 
and in the rear areas, and finally for the annihilation of assault troops 
fore they delivered their attacks. .. The barrage, upon which the defense iff 
heretofore depended, was not to be considered only a'makeshift, tc whichi 
course was to be had only at the last minute. 


In order fcfi importance, the .artillery struggle was to be considered; 
first offensive indication. The Regulations said: "It is of exceptional 
importance to overcome the hostile artilleryV...., by conducting well adjs 
fire for destruction against a definite objective until such objective has 
been annihilated." The maximum of available means must be diverted to till 
purpose, and this must be done’as soon as possible; delay in starting corn- ' 
terbattery or the use of an inadequate number of batteries may compromise - 
success; , • ■ - 


2 1 Upon the resistance of the first lines, by a fight which aoos not; 
necessarily take place upon that first lino, but about it ; the defense is), 
be mobile, the defenders of the first lino moving to the front during the ■ 
bombardment, but the troops in support always remaining in roar; ; 


3. Upon the offe nsiv e use of reserves, - but in .an area to the rear, o', 
of moan rango of the artillery of the attack which will not yet have been ; 
able to displace- -forward (that is to say, between 5 and 8 kilometers front 
front lino); these reserves, thornsolvos greatly echeloned in depth, and pk 
in position in roar of threatened areas before the attack, will bo intend^ 
for violent, and rapid counterattacks, organized a prio ri, and launched by , 
prearranged signal, for the purpose of seizing the assailant who has progrf 
sed beyond the rango of his guns before ho can reorganize on the 'ground. , 
This task of counterattacking in depth was to bo assigned to divisions, whi[ 
wore called divisions of intervention* 


Firth 




Such was the new parry which the defense sot up; to the ocholonment oS 
organisations in depth, which was to make. impossible the violent break-tilt 
in one impulse, it was to new join the ocholonment of forces in depth, whit 
was to have the offcct of scattering them and to- make still more illusoryi 
artillery’s efforts at destruction. Finally, the conduct of the defense ii 
to take on an aggressive character, which until now it did not have. 
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JUrtliormoio, Hindonburg, concerned by the 'serious and regrettable ro; 
versos caused by bur offensive of 24 October and 16 December, 1916, north 
■Verdun, sought their causes in his Instruction of 25 December, which ho ii 
putod -to: 


— The low morale of certain units, which it was important to correct 
effective measures ana by a greater solicitude on the part of the officers 
their subordinates (clothing, food, shelter, leaves); "whoever does not fa 
tion in his position should bo impitiably eliminated; 


— To the presence of deep shelters in the first lino, from which the 
fantry could not got out of quickly, and to the lack' of protection for the 
servation posts; . e. 


-- To the non-intervention of the troops echeloned in rear of tho fir: 
linos, tho defenders of which wore not supported; 


— Finally, to tho inaction, of the "artillery: "Tho fundamental and 
way of .hemming in the. hostile attack is to count or battery his artillery will 
thd assistance of tho air sorvico." . 


From tho exocutants tho complaint came that-tho machine gun was tod 
especially its mount, and they demanded one which would be easier to hani 
This was tho origin of tho light machine gun Which was to make its appea: 
in 1917 on tho Ru'ssian front. 
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7. TED IN8THJCTI01TS OF THE I3ID OF 1916. FIRST ATTS.'PT TO RECONCILE 
NETHOD AMD RAPIDITY IN VILTI OF EXPLOITATION OF SUCCESS. — After the exper¬ 
iences of Verdun and of the■ Somme, the High Command, noting-the disadvantages 
of our offensive methods, attempted .to modify them until the time 1 should be' 
opportune to completely break away from them. 

The.Note, Provisional Anne x of 27 September, 1916 to the Instruction of 
8 January cn offensive combat oF~ small unit's confirmed the. remarks contained 
in the Note of 27 August and established the new infantry organization (the 
battalion of three companies and one machine gun company; establishment '.of 
specialists). It specified that, "in the defensive, it can stick more closely 
to the ground in order to awai t t he artill ery barrage and that, in the offen¬ 
sive, it had recovered a power and maneuver ability which had been very much 
reduced since :treneh warfare had begun. As soon as the artillery has made a 
breach in the hostile organizations, the infantry can dash into the interior 
of such organizations'and by its own means break down all local resistance 
and hostiL^ counterattacks." The Annex thus Contemplates the possibility of 
the infantry itself exploiting success by combat, even though the support of 
the artillery bo lacking. Each ochc-lon is to establish a plan of exploitation 
of success for; "the conquest of its assigned action; limitation of objectives 
does,not moan the suppression of the spirit of enterprise. Initial success 
was thus to bo completed "by the capture of strong points whoso capture would 
be dearly bought the next day; particularly every strong point abandoned by 
the enemy should be immediately occupied." Tho-so proscriptions marked the. be¬ 
ginning of the reaction against the methods of . January, .1916, and to that ex¬ 
tent reestablished the role of the infantry in battle; but, for fear they had 
gone too far, .the Note'immediately added this restriction: "The battalion com¬ 
mander should not lose sight of the fact that exploitation of success Is not 
accomplished by the infantry alone, but takes' place in combination with the 
artillery." 

Further, this Note-Annex gave-the. force of regulations to the.combat for¬ 

mations of the infantry which had already been used at Verdun and on the Somme, 
and which wore characterized by reduction in density and increase in depth . 

The interval between skirmishes, which was one pace at the beginning' of the 
war, two paces in January, 1916, was now increased to four or five paces, 
which appears to bo-a maximum, if any degree of cohesion is to. be preserved 
in the combat linoi In.any event, it had taken two years of war and the in¬ 
troduction of automatic arms in the ihfantry to finally thin out the attack 
formations, which had boon seen to be too denso from.the time of the.first 
battles. " . - ’ 

FUrther, the Instruction of 8 December, 1916 , on the employment of cav¬ 
alry in battle combined the Annex No. 4 to tho Instruction of 16 January and 
tho Instruction of 8 June, 1916, in a single document. The cavalry which had 
now. been reorganized on tho pattern of the infantry and whose fire power had 
boon greatly increased (1), considered dismounted action as normal. In order 
to'exploit success obtained by the other arms, to prevent a beaten enemy from, 
reorganizing and to. force, his retreat into a route, tho cavalry should "adapt 
its combat methods to the conditions of modem battle which are characterized 
by fire power." The missions-which it was t® fulfill .in battle wore of two 
kinds; 

1 ““ Immediate exploitation of succoss i n liaison with the attacking army 

or armies; ' . ' •• - 

2 — Distant ' ex ploit ation, in the execution of which cavalry largo-units 
can count only on thoir own- foreos»- 


(1) Squadrons wore reduced to'three platoons; and, besides the carbine with 
bayonet, wore armed with- automatic rifles and hand and V.B. grenades. 
Regiments were equipped with two machine guns sections; and cavalry divi 
sions'with two groups of auto-cannons and auto-machine guns, one light 
regiment of'three battalions and throe machine gun companies and ono 
cyclist group of 230 rifles. 











Division cavalry or corps cavalry is the real "accompanying cavalry! 
the infantry. It should "be the first to enter tho battle as soon as the | 
van.ee of tho friendly infantry ceases to encounter continuous obstacles.! 1 ; 


As a con; 
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"Gayalry largo units go into action "when a breach has boon made in tit 
enemydefensive system, or wkon tho enemy starts to.-retreat on a broad 
front." It then initiates tho pursuit "constantly striving to 'overtalee tie 
turn the main bodies so as to beat them to the -position where they may \ i£ •; 
to make a stand." This requires the Array Commander to establish a plan of 
pursuit which will include three phases:- 1 - Preliminary assembly and get? ; 
ting over tho linos; 2 - Execution of the pursuit; 3 -Battle. ;9 
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This very summary, review of the Instruction of 8 December, 1916, shot 
that wo still believed, in the important part which the cavalry, thanks to 
mobility and fire power, could play in the phase of exploitation ofnsucctl 


Lastly, the prescriptions of liaison wore recast in an Instr uc tion ofj 
i iffiscombor, 1916 , which differentiated the means of information froitf the mcai 
of transmission, and which laid down- regulations for the use of airplanesj 
battle (infantry accompanying piano, command piano messenger plane),.and If 
all’ the means of transmissions which wore, intended to function simultaneous 


The Instruction of 16 December, 1916 covered the purpose and the condl 
tions @.£ a general offensive action definitely; they established a ‘now yidi 
point by attempting to reconcile method and rapidity so as to socuro hottcl 
exploitation of success. In this it marked real progress over those- which; 
preceded them. 


It started out by republishing a Note of 27 November calling attontioi 
to tho tendency to reduce the extent of fronts of attack, to. select objec¬ 
tives which wore too close, to increase the time 'interval between .two succi 
sivc operations. "Experience has proved that this method, while giving coi 
tain results, has riot assured tho maximum uso of tho forces engaged and hai 
often limited the exploitation of successes- attained which was possible, j 
has always given tho enemy time to recollect his forces; and, as fast as ot 
advance progressed to organized new- lines of defense*" 
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Further, it said: "operations with limited objectives induce in the dj 
mand a narrow conception pf battle . Through prudence, operations are limitl 
to the strict accomplishment of tho sot plan; such an attitude forbids tho.) 
elaboration of tho plan, in case of complete success or of weakness of tho 
enemy...... In certain cases while exploitation?has boon provided for, its 

organization is not suitable for rapid and effective uso. We are surprised 
a success which we did not believe could bo-so easy, we do not . know hot; to 
take advantage of it, because wo have not prepared the operation on broad 
enough lines and with enough confidence," 
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It is therefore imperative to get back to the idea of attacks deliver® 
on as broad a front as possible, which contemplate the seizure, of the host!] 
artillory. line; such attacks to be continued within the shortest possible,! 
lay; and such attacks to bo in- readiness to exploit a complete success. 


Consequently, a method is to bo applied, particularly during the phase! 
preparation; method is not to bo extended into tho phase of execution only| 
accordance with tho provisions of the various plans which have boon ostabI| 
in advance. Rapidity and continuity, facilitated -by tho, power deployed ini 
attack, aro to be sought above everything during the phase of execution. ■ 


BSStel 


To this end 


— the most powerful means should be applied where it is believed the' 
yanco will bo easiest and In conformity with an idea of maneuver; 


— tho artillery preparation is against, not only the hostile first || 
tion, but also against all of them that tho artillery can roach; 


— the infantry is to progress without any halts excepting those absofl 
ly necessary to reestablish order or to oxocutp now destructions. , 
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As a consequence: ; 

pf No more limited objectives ; "the objective assigned to an attack consti- 
“jgtutos a minimum line rhich’ must. bo reached with certainty, but beyond which 
1 'progress may and should bo made*” Thus tactical exploitati on is more sure to 
be made during the battle of penetration through the hostile organized posi- 
tions; ww.. • 

Bo As soon as the organized positions have been taken, the phase called 
| strategic exploitation trill be started, and will bo executed by the large 
mi units held in reserve for that purpose ' (divisions., cavalry divisions* cavalry 
Blcorpsy etc,;...); in other fords, the pursuit, but a pursuit in which care is 
||f to be always taken to provide the infantry’with the support of its artillery. 

Time consumed in displacing the artillery is to be reduced, thanks to 
the detailed provisions'of a plan of displacement drawn up so that the bat- 
gdtorics shall always he able to fulfill their different missions, no matter 
T.hpt progress'the' infantry, may make,' (1). ,, 

Nevertheless, the attack will progress by successive stage s., but the, ob- 
K; jactives no longer being limited beforehand, those stages trill now depend only 
on the resistance encountered; 

■§;' :■ Foresight before the attack is to bo more and..more included in numerous 
p. flqns, for the purpose'of producing'greater rapidity of’execution, and parti- 
BPfa tlariv. so as to' avoid 'being surprised' by. success; : 

In exec ut ion great - initiative' is to' bo .-left, to the leaders who arc on 
I the ground, particularly to brigade and'regimental commanders so as to facil- 
| itato "energetic and audacious” exploitation 'of success which requires the 
p. tirsto for risk on the part-of all; however, attention was also called to the 
Kfact that good order, rapidity,, continuity-and the constant support of the 
I infantry by the artillery are the'..''necessary conditions for success; for the 
Bglhfentry order still -had the ascendency over rapidity, . • 

The role of the artillery was still centered on destruction ; destruction 
p of the hostile artillery before and during the preparation, its neutralization 
I being contemplated "as second best"; destruction o.f obstacles opposing the 
I progress of the infantry, but now to be limited to the essential elements of 
g, the defense (2);]in any ease, the delivery of the infantry attack was still 
to be subordinated to the results secured by the artillery preparation for * 
which the commandor was to be personally responsible. 


Tactical surprise was now the only surpriso contemplated, and-"it is the 
duty of the commander to insure it by every possible precaution"; wo see the 
?jg following measures taken to . secure it: wq 

|: --the simplification of preparatory works and installations,', which will 

allow the time spent in preparatory work to be reduced; 

— the. general, use. of camouflage, and a rigid control of conversations 
H-and correspondence, which will insure secrecy of preparation; 

w .— less effort.made to. secure complete destruction. ewa 


(1) The rapidity with which the offensive may progress depends essentially 
;> upon the rapidity-with which the mass of heavy rind light artillery ijuxy 

progross during the battle. 

(2) "Complete trench and wire systems are not to bo destroyed; important points 
therein arc crushed and broaches are. ma.de at those points; similarly fire 
is not conducted against a wood or «. village hut against definite parts of 
such wood or village," 
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Nevertheless, the length of the art illery preparation is still great;: 
the Instruction places it at from one to five or sir days, although a lira! 
ing the preparation to - or effort at neutralization would, allow it to be 
greatly shortened,. . . . • : •: . , : ■ 


Thus the Instruction of 16 December, 1916, sought success much less by 
surprise than by the power and speed of the attack which it attempted to n£ 
concile with the necessity for preconception, that is to say, for method,a 
This attack is no longer the violent attack of a single impulse, such as til 
Instruction of 16 April, 1915, conceived;- this att-acfc>is to consist of the-I 
organization of non-limited successive attacks, each of which is to be pusfe; 
as'far as : circumstances will:permit.until penetration into open terrain maffl 
secured.; but • the artillery-still plays a. preponderant part, the delivery ofj?: 
the assault still being subordinated to the results secured by the prep&raJ 
tion. • ’ 
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.However, the infantry is ".‘again to be stimulated by initiative as a resij 
of action. The command, while still making every effort to economize effeel 
tives, is very correctly guided towards "A taste for risk, which alone can 'j 
produce .important .results'.’in fact, war by its very essence Is a game in j 
which at .certain"pell TbclS“•.to.-, make big gains.We must know how to tal 
big "chaiices; here is whore the Instruction of 1%December is differentiated^ 
from previous Instructions; for the first time it brings out strongly tho a 
importance of exploitation ,.;which up to this time had boon somewhat noglestl 
and which.'"it "completoly studios. - ' j 
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But, to be able successfully to exploit success there must first of a] 
be available a, .hard ’fit ting, i nfantry , it must havo audacity .and must .be 
trained not only to. occupy terrain but also'to. crush tho resistance which : 
moots, that is. to: say, .to fight, it'must be-infantry to which'a largo part! 
initiative is, to bo. loft as. in open warfare; 


Next, .the.artillery must sidcplaeo fast onough so as at all times to 
able to support its infantry, without forcing the infantry to make long -ha 


Finally,, thc-no.-must be available m oans ;of liaiso n certain enough and ^ 
fast enough to' bp-"abld-’f6- switch tho fires of tho artillery at the request 
the infantry according- to tho circumstances of tho battle. 


: ... It was because the last two of those conditions could not be adoquafj 
fulfilled that up to.-.tho'.end of the . war there-was the greatest difficulty 
putting exploitation of sy.ccess into practice. ’ ,1 


Finally, .the. Instruction of-16 December sums up in its. last, lines' 
experience which had boon acquired i-n these terms; , 


"No matter what the form of battle may bo, inspiration should always: 
sought from tho following principles: • - 


"1st. -In any defensive situation, hold the front with a minimum o: 
matte .rifles and machine guns in-the-first line; keep tho largest possi’ 
force in reserve; . ' 


"2nd. In the offensive novor risk infantry against organized points 
without preceding tho attack by a violent preparation; 


"Economize the infantry;. absolutely proscribe all dense formations;: 


Itiiation, insure dose liai-son ho tween the infantr; 


M 3a. In ovary 

the artillery,, oven to tho disadvantage of a slowing up of tho action 


CONCLUSION, t- In this period, as in tho preceding period, v;o soc • 
two notions of-Method and Rapidity struggling for the ascendency. Novo: 
less, the experience which had boon acquired .In two years' had born frui' 
cur offensive procedure, after passing through many vicissitudes, ended 
an adaptation to tho requirements of position warfare, of which v;c new ; 
more definite conception. Tho Instruction of 16 December, 1916, in spi 
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Although wo wore still handicapped by the penury of rapid, firo heavy ar- 
Jtillery, the .judicious use of existing means and the lessons drawn from cx- 
l^orionco allot/od us to contemplate the rupture of the hostile fortified front 
feith confidence, However, in order to get the full benefit from the noil 
Ifjtothods., it was to bo necessary to make mutually dependent combinations of an 
offensive action, that is to say, to maneuver, in such a way as to gain stra¬ 
tegical surprise, which up to this point had not. boon considered. 


Jurthoitioro, prolonged position warfare is a poor school for infantry; 
ij|in this school-the infantry learns, and we practically teach it, that it can 
Hdo nothing without the assistance of the artillery; the Instructions of Janu¬ 
ary, 1916, so informed the infantry and those'of October, 1917, wore to reit- 
fc^rate it with.still greater insistanco. Nothing more was needed-to diminish 
RJin.that a.m, which had already been so sorely tided, its confidence in itself, 
pi ts dash, its hard hitting qualities, in a word, its offensive spirit, which, 
Khowdvor, ‘is so indisponahblc in battle. It i s true the command made an effort 
B||p rekindle the ardor of the infantry by periods of instruction passed in 
§t;fcamps; but the front which the Ercnch Army then held was too great and rest 
jj||j>oriods wore too rare to allow all the largo units to he given such training-. 


The. operations of this period again brought out the importan ce of su r¬ 
prise , which was the principal cause of the initial success of the Germans at 
Yor&un and lack of which was the cause of the final failure of the Somme of- 
jfjfensivo. 


But the most certain result secured by these different offensives still 
|j consisted in the usuro of the enemy; wo have shown that in attacking not only 
IJJib; we insure the retention of, the initiative in the operations, but wo also 
g| force the defender to wear himself down more than wo ourselves are worn down, 
^-however, We must bo•clear on this question. 


It is true that in the .beginning' of an offensive, particularly when we 
| are able to talee advantage of surprise, the attacker suffers less losses than 
does the dofondcr; but from the time when equilibrium is reestablished, that 
. is to say, where the defence,has available means which arc practically cquiva- 
plcnt to those of the attack, the usuro also tends to become equalized on the 
e-ffcwo sides (1); indeed the advantage is often on the side of'the defense, whose 
..-very purpose is to inflict heavier losses on the attacker than those which 
it suffers itself; but in order to produce this result the defense must have 
/ escaped surpi’ise, it raust have had at its disposition adequate moans and or- 
Jganizod terrain; this is exactly the situation of the defense as soon as it is 
again able to reorganize after the initial success of the attacker. •IWom this 


(1) The losses in the battle of the Somme which, at the; end of July, amounted 
only to 28000 killed and 40000 wounded, a total of 68000 men, reached 
65000 killed and 150000 evacuated, that is, 195000 men at the end of 
August, and 114000 killed and.205000 evacuated, or 319000 men in November, 
It is thus soon that'the losses become higher in proportion as the of¬ 
fensive is prolonged within the interior of organized positions when the 
break through' is not quickly produced. The same fact will be witnessed in 
the Aisne offensive of April, 1917, 
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moment on, the attack (against fortified positions lot it. bo • v/ell un&orstol 
can only add to its losses T/ithout .hopo of producing .any groat results, (B 
'From this point on. another solution must bo sought;, it will bo found in|l 
cuvor, r/hich Tall again create, surprise and vail roondovr the offensive t f i|J 
it a superiofity over the defensive.' 


. to those v;htch v;o already! 
secured by the Germans at 
to the development in aorol 


A not/ condition for success nnd l 
knovt, that is, the mastery .of -the air ; 
Verdun, and by the Allies on the .Somme 
ties. 


l:,;Ae for as the i 
, Fear 1917 can be 


Finally,’ the union of arms-.is from nor: on assured by really practical 
methods of liaison, particularly botr-oen the infantry raid the artillery,; 


second pha 
s year, in 


Only a beginning had boon made in the use of to xic p rojectile s; butjj 
results'which had. boon obtained by their use indicated the important placj 
their use Was to take in tactical combinations. 


On the other hand,’, the dofonso had mado.great progress; to the grow 
the power of the attack, it had opposed anew tactic which fas'-"based nof: 
upon the ochelonraorit • of positions, but on disseminating and echolonmcnt j 
forces in depth; it was spoking a .parry to the dangers- : -of penetration by 
offchisivo- and .surprise, .use. of. reserves .outside of .the zone of the hostili 
bombardments. - • •; • • 
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.lUrthormdro,’’t£io. enemy was in a different situation; his army, whieffl 
cruelly feeling, the crisis in -offpetiyos;, .had exhausted itself in tho unlj 
ful' attacks against Yordun and .particularly;, in thodefensive operations pi 
•Somme; it Was at this point ,(12 Docombpr., ,1916) that‘'-Germany for tho firs' 
time made overtures for. peace, which scorned destined principally’ to quicl$ 
energies of the government s, the armies and the peoples of the Entente. ( 
the;'side of the Allies, they were to roach their-maximum in'combatants; 
year 1917 therefore seemed to be about to open undor happy auspices for fj 
but the. new tactics • employed by the dofonso. and the .changes in tho jroncfjj 
High Command which wore.,under .way -boro- to b.c their undoing, *• j 
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(l) Examples: the lioncii attack of 18 Juno,. 1915, in Artois following 

of 9 May; the attack of 6 October, 1916, in Champagne following thatg 
25 September; tho Gorman attacks at Verdun after 25 February, 1916, asj 
the Allies’ attacks on the Somme after 4 July, 1916. ] 
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THE YEAR 1917 — EXTREME SOLUTIONS 


* As far as the nature of the operations conducted by the Allies are concerned, 
|e year 1917 can be divided into two distinct phases: 

j— a first phase, corresponding to the Angle-Erench spring offensive, in which 
ty had the ascendancy over all other considerations; 


a second phase, corresponding to limited objective offensives of the second 
the year, in which prudence was sought above all other considerations. 


I — FIRST PHASE 


j oint Anglo- French offensive in Artois and on the Aiane,(9 Apr il — 15 May, 
1?)-. -- I. - The Preliminari es. — The Instruction of 16 December, 1916, had 
trlLy been signed when General Joffre was replaced by General Hivelle at the head 
?the French Armies (17 December). The Government hoped" it had found the man who", 
th the help of some new process, would succeed in breaking in the German wall 
Ain rapidly ending, the war. Furthermore, the Allies had at .their disposition 
numerical superiority over the enemy of about thirty infantry divisions', and war 
derial was beginning to come out of the. factories in 'great enough quantity. It 
i,s imperative to prevent the eneiry from retaking the initiative of operations as 
I*tyad. done. in the spring of 1916, and particularly not, to wait until the- economic 
IBBa which was.predicted for the summer of 1917 should'be added to the diffi- 
dti.es which had been created, by the long war. Thus everything urged' that the war 
iould.be quickly gotten over with. .Furthermore, had not the Commission of the Army 
“the Chamber put forth the opinion that for political, economic- and moral reasons 
[6 war "could not and should not be prolonged" beyond the Summer of 1917?” 
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; Tie offensive which General Joffre had projected contemplated two successive 
iJaKk's; one,- the principal, to .be delivered on 1 February, "between - Oise and Arras; 
|p|her, less important, towards SO February, between Soissons and Rheims, the 
itter to take advantage of the success secured by the former. But this plan was 
ifiged by General Nivelle, who wished to change the principal effort to the Aisne; 
ie attack on the Somme still remaining the first attack to be delivered, but now 
ling intended to attract the hostile reserves in that'direction-rather than to 
saduce a break-thro,ugh. This change naturally resulted in revision of preparations 
iich required further delays to such an extent that the date of the offensive was 
ifponed frorn February to April.. 


{.These plans, it will be seen, were based on the system of multiple attacks in- 
ided progressively to absorb the opponent's reserves, and no longer on the system 
simultaneous attacks on a single front extended as far as, possible. The point 
(that because of the great numbor of effectives at our disposal, each attack, 
ijd be developed over- a front which, was so wide that we no longer' had to fear con¬ 
itration of fire and of means by the.enemy; these special conditions were finally 
: jemit us to effect a mane uver without which it is truly difficult to secure 
?ategic surprise. In place of a single and brusk attack pushed straight to the 
ijti, as in 1915, or attacks repeated on the same front until penetration into 
fc. terrain should be secured, as in 1916, we now see the appearance of the idea o: 
jeuver which we have already mentioned;, .the first attacks should attract and use. 
the hostile reserves, while, tho later attacks, profiting by this result, .were to 
•6 easily produce the break-through. Tho closer in time- that these multiple and 
simultaneous attacks follow each other the more chance .will they - hair© for suc- 
^‘f;this presupposes the availability of materiel and effectives in sufficient 
iutity so that effectives and materiel must not be taken away from the first at- 
ifs i,o provide the means for the succeeding attacks. 


meral Nivelle's plan was in the midst of preparation, when the enemy injected 
ilties into it by a countermaneuver. Really fearing the raging of a new 
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battle of the Somme, the Germans had to gain tim e, in the first place, to wait 
effects of submarine warfare which had been launched 1 February, and in, the secf* 
place, in order to reconstitute reserves and stocks of munitions; to accomplish® 
this they were to effect a broad and deep w ithd rawal to th e Hinde nburg position ^ 
which was to be executed in the beginning of March. This movement not only waaP 
have the advantage of shortening up* the front by about 40 kilometers, by elirai®!- 
the vulnerable salient of Kayon; but also to place the Allies in a devastated zif® 
which would be' unsuitable .for .the .offensive. On 4 February, therefore, the orflfe 
was given to the Crown Prince of-Bavaria to execute the plan of systematic dea-Jj^ 
truction which had been given the conventional name Alberick. On 17 February W? 
withdrawal in the ‘r.egi-on -of the An.orp. began under the. pressure of the English; m 
a month later, 1G March, it; y;as ; extended -farther to the. south over a vast front® 
far as the Oise and even beyond the Oise (lj. This fact led the commander-in-clip 
to reduce the; magnitude of the French; attacks north of..the Oise, in order to coi-r 
trate Ms principle effort-uppn the Aisne- and to have, the group of armies of ti# 
Center cooperate in this attack* The offensive was to be delivered from the nor|g 
to the south; the English attack on 9-April, -the .attack of the group of armies or 
north oh 12 April, that of the group of aimies of reserve on the 16th, and that ef 
tho group of armies of .the Qontor (IV- Army) on the-. 17-th* -.Thus, contrary to the 1 
original projc-c.t,. : the"'operrrbiohp^prpparly "speakingid'tc coneim:'of '-tv/o 'attactol 


To .these causes of failure (postponement of-the offensive ? revision of plaaf 
still; .others, ware-t.o ;-be- added. : . Without- speaking of-the difficulties- which GeneK 
Nivelle...met. with., in;.-the exercise -of--his- command, the plan.of attack of one of otf 
armies on, the . Ai-sno, fell -into. thp enemy *.s hands -sometime early -in April. Ho sur¬ 
prise-could now be. hoped for;; ; the opponent had all- the time needed, to bring up M 
reserves, so that on. 16 .April he -.•was, to., confront us, on. the Aisne with a number o! 
infantry divisions- equal, to-our own -(2). •,Furthermore, he was- able to- roconstitui 
'by that, date a-reserve, of; infantry divisions, that is, two. and. a half tines wl 
hq had at his. disposition .on- the Somme on 1 July, 1916. If in addition to these 
difficulties wo .consider that, tho terrain-solected for-the principal offensive w 
particularly diffi cult and .was ■ ppprly .adapted .to the combined use. of the aims, a 
that bad weather progressively interfered with the artillery preparation (which 
lasted nine- days), to a. .great : extent, :; it : is; not- -astonishing that the great of fens: 
of 1917. was not crowned with- .complete .success. ■ . 


Bjowever,. the aggressive, .attitude of the Allies, as on the Somme., was destine 
to prevent the Germans from putting- into..of feet their project of a general counts 
offensive. ' Jn fact, Ludendorff had contemplated the possibility of a counteratts 
along the-whole front, as ho; said "for the. purpose of compensating the acknowledge 
rq ent of. weakness , .which .our withdrawal had been, .by a groat tactical success; but 
our effectives and the condition of .-our .'troops, made .it impossible to place into 
action on impracticable terrain sufficient forces to_insure real success." And K 


(1) If " Was after their withdrawal- -to. the .Hindenburg line that the Germans comment 
to use. in thoir, count erbattox y-, no longer-zone fires, but, as we had taught then, 
methodical fires, that is, precise, observed and -controlled fires, as laid down 
in their Regulations- of the latter part of 1916 o.n . position warfare.. Our Hid ii 
Was the first to, suffer, from this after the pursuit to..,beneath the walls of Sainl 
Quentin, where its artillery,, having'.no cover, available in this devasted terrain, 
was particularly- vulnerable.. , . 


(2) It thus seems, that. the. French high command did not pay enough attention tot! 
information of the enemy, who completely changed hie situation. Full of confided 
in the ardor of its own troops,-.the French - command was naturally inclined (like 
Falkenhsyn for the Verdun offensive)-) to underestimate the power and value of its 
opponent. ■ . . ' . . . 










ifda: ’’During' the withdrawal the troops of the Entente followed very closely. To 
d.em this movement appeared as a great, su ccess. But we had so skillfully influenced 
Hie press that this opinion could not he widely disseminated.’’ In fact,, the ae- 
cnowledgment of weakness constituted by this withdrawal of the enemy was not well 
mclerstood 'either in-Germany or in France. In France, however, it increased confi¬ 
dence in success. . ■ , 


v II. - The conception of the Commander-in-Chief, based on rapidity . '-- Urged to 
tgrittinate quickly position warfare and animated by an ardent faith in the success 
and the ability of his troops, the Commander-in-Chief had in mind, above everything, 
rapidity and continuity of execution. Hot only did-he show himself a partisan of 
the Instruction of 16 December, 1916, but he still further accentuated the audacious 
and rapid'character of that Instruction. , 


The break-through was to be executed at a single blow, by means of a violent 
attack, within '24 or 48 hours. . • • 

■ ■ ' . - : -V . V ' : ' . 

The artillery preparation was to take place simultaneously over the whole depth 
■ci the enony’s organized zone,, the howitzers being pushed as far to the front as 
possible-, but was to take all the time and care-that, might be desirable for- des¬ 
truction (1). During the phase of the break-through there were to be no new ar¬ 
tillery preparations which would require the forward displacement of batteries. 


; The infantry attack, once launched, was to be pushed'through rapidly and by a 
Continuous movement; -but nevertheless was to be made up of phases and necessary halt 
IP? reorganization and for passage of lines. 

' ' . - .. ■ . - 

• ... ' 

The break-through being thus obtained ty- a violent and rapid action, an auda¬ 
cious exploitation 1 to the front and flanks was to bo instituted.without delay for 
•the purpose of establishing a bridge head, under the coyer of .which the troops in¬ 
tended to engage the enemy's reserve forces were to be concentrated. 

■ - ■. '■ ' . ^ ■ . " ■ . . , , '■ ' ■ 

| Thus the offensive was to consist of three periods; the break-through, lateral 
Sexploitation to the front;, but method was to be observed in respect to everything 
Cifnmected with tho detailed preparation of these various operations, while speed 
Kb to be the preponderant factor in execution; on the one hand, the break-through, 
Ipl on the other hand, tho exploitation wore to be intrusted.'to different troops..- 


In addition, the withdrawal of the Germans led the Cammander-in-Ohief to issue 
ra reminder upon certain rules for the conduct of battle which the troops had a ten¬ 
dency to lose sight of as a result of the long periods of stabilization. Maintain¬ 
ing or regaining contact was to bo .an automatic operation, to be regulated by regi,- 
dasntal commanders,' or, at the highest, by division commanders in case tho interven¬ 
tion of artillery became necessary.' No more tiitio was' to be employed in tho very 
: rapid prop are ti on of attacks than that required for getting the artillery into 
faction. For, ’’the heavy artillery has become a field warfare weapon, We must be 
wlo to use it like the 75, and to got it into-.position and to-open fire with it 
b,;ith equal speed." Finally, "the, constant, orderly, methodical and rapid thrust 
lilaturally loads to a return, to tho battle methods of open warfare, which should re¬ 
sult in a break-through, As we approach the general offensive, we must, definitely 

B reak away from tho infertia and the slowness which tho excessive prolongation of 
ronch warfare has introduced into our conbafe methods (8)". 


>(1) The tanks were to bo employed in aceordonoe with the principles laid down by 
the general order of 1 January s 1917, which, for the first time established rules 
j|f their employment .; either in surprise attack without artillery preparation, in 
which ease the tanks were to precede the infantry; or after an artillery prepar¬ 
ation, in which case, the tanks were initially to follow the assault troops over 

B 'q torn up zone and were to be engaged'only in taking the second objective. The 
nks were employed in accordance with the'second method during all of 1917, the 
fllnited gapping qualities of medium tanks not allowing the attempt at surprise 
attacks. 

If3) Letter forwarding the'Instruction of 16 December dated 88 December, and Note 
rof 26 March, 1917. 
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Ibis time the notion of rapidity and continuity was sharply in the ascends 
over the notion of method; by suppressing the halts forced upon the attack by tij 
forward displacement's' of artillery .a- very simple, solution of the prob.leimh'ad-W 
solved. 'The 'conception of' the ;comian'der' was thus an ext re me so lu tion in the d| 
recti oh of audacity and rapidity; in a way it took us back to the methods laid! 
in the Instruction of 16'ApkfiI, 1915; hut tines had changed. 


Fortifi cation had, undergone, considerable development to the advantage of ,tl 
defense; andalthough■ our effectives-had■ reached their.'maximum.,, our natteriel (t 
particularly the rapid-fire heavy artillery) was' still- not in sufficient proper! 
to Insure to’' the' attack, the jsuporiority 'in means needed for -rapid -success. - Wei 
seen that the enemy hod adopted defensive tactics capable of .hemming. in any - attf 
at' penetration', if he had the time to' get his divisions of intervention into po¬ 
sition. ‘ .. 


Everything therefore indicated that the battle for a break-through, partial 
ly if it. was not to have the advantage of complete - surprise', ’would- -'develop oveJjf 
great depth; under these conditions.was it not to bo feared that an initial art! 
lory preparation, no natter hov? deep it might be., would ..bo..,iiiade.q.uafe.’. not. ■ only i 
off octiyoness but even in range,"ahd."’were 'we in a position to assume before halts 
that ho'now preparation would be necessary as the advance progressed? 






Finally, as''to the’'troops’themselvesy in spite; : very elevated morale and tfe 
confidence.in success, were they, after more than two years of position warfare 
sufficiently prepared and trained in ' tho 1 methods of open, .warfare?.. 




The Instruction of 16 December,‘1916, therefore, soomod-sensible when, ins; 
of rapidi by and continuity of the adyap.ee, it foresaw that the break-through phas 
Blight be made up' of several successive' attacks and several artillery preparation 




'III. - ‘ Review of the o ffe nsi ve of'April, 1 917 y — The'ill lied offensive was. 
launched as planned. That of the English, in"the ’region' of Arras, started on 
9 April with success; after six dsya of fighting on a front of 24 kilometers, it 
had penetrated to more than 8 kilometers within the Gorman organizations and had 
attracted to itself effectives equal to double those which had’hold.the' front pK 
to 9' April.' ' . ' ’ : ': '' 


itieh of.fen 


The group of armies of the I-iorth attacked on 14 April 
Hindonburg position upon which it could make no impression 


The' attack .of the group of armies" of’the Ro serve, initially set for the- 14ti 
v;as."postponed to'16 April ,o'n 'account 'of bad weather; after an artillery prepara¬ 
tion' of nine days, it was launched on a front of 40 ki loraotoi-s-, and nearly every¬ 
where it carried'the Goman first' lino ; but it was almost immediately blocked by 
reserves in position. " ' ' "' " * •' ' ' ' : 


Finally, the' group of armies' of' 'the .'Center, in its. turn, .attacked on'17'Apri 
on a front of 16’ kilometors'; it : captured important. ..positions and broke up all tk 
counterattacks which wore made against' it; this whs a limited but very appreciate 
success. ' ■ ' ■ -’ ' ” ■ 


IV. - Thu res ults."—'These offensives did hot. pro.due o the terrifying break¬ 
through that had boon-expo'ctea;-"but,' nevertheless, they obtained important -result 
from the 16th to the 20th wo captured 21,000 prisoners and 183 guns. Nevertheless 
starting with 21 ~Apri 1 'and in spite'of the favorable dispositions of the English, 
the French command gave up the idea of a break-through and limited itself to el’fo 
at wearing'-down the ' enemy ’ g- reserves by moans of limited objective attacks. Pail 
successes, were thus obtained-by the English' as well as by tlie French until 15 Ma| 
■on which dato offensive -operations wore ' suspended.' • ’. 


-And, 'however, from the end of April certain indications of uaure' could be noa 
on the'part of- the enomyr Of-the 44 infantry 'divisions which 'he had in reserve ^ 
the beginning of "our offensive, on 22 April he had only 16 loft, and on 25 April;] 
only 12, and by 4 May all of them had been engaged. The Allies, on the contrary,: 
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ill had' 30 infantry divisions available (16 French and 14.English), and the 
Utah asked only .to continue. On 19 April, Sir Douglas Haig wrote: "I consider 
5 ' chances for success this year to be remarkably good provided we do not let 
bi on' our efforts ; and that it would- be neither wise nor judicious, but in the. 

10 : run would he more costly in men and money to make an early suspension of 
tensive operations." Since the situation seemed so favorable, what then had 
gfened in France that caused the offensive to be terminated? 


Thus, in spite of the confidence and the energy of the command, dissolution and 
Scouragement became dominant at the very moment when there was the. greatest noed 
sir tenacity. Furthermore, the Demand er-in-Chief, whose position had become more • 
Ipnore difficult, was replaced by General Petain on 17 May. 

|| V. - C onclusion. -- The great offensive of .1917 marks a new increase in' power 
iplcyed by the attack; on the Aisne, on a front of. 40 kilometers werhad available 
ft, pieces-of heavy artillery (700 of which were modern), 172 high powered guns 
GP?) and 1650 pieces of trench artillery. Thus the development of our heavy ar- 
Eery had not, stopped, and was tending to become modern by the apparition of now 
ateriel (105, 155 Howitzer, Model 1915, rapid fire 228, 280, etc....) and by the 
faappearanee of obsolete materiel (95, 120, 155 Howitzer). ■ 


On the other hand, upon the Aisne, our aviation, very much interfered with by 
St of the enemy, was not able to insux-e the mastery of the air. 


It was in the battle of 16 April that our ta bles (82 Schneiders and Saint 
Ipond) made their first appearance, but, however, under unfavorable conditions 
B the terrain was decidedly•torn up and soaked; «a „#ur slight penetration had 
|t the observation posts in the hands of the enemy, the tanks became an easy prey 
jr his artillery; finally, as our-infantry was little accustomed to operate in 
iaison with them, it did not know how to profit,'by the momentary advantages which 
#y produced, so that their sacrifice was to a great extent wasted. In spite of 


) The English had already made their first use of tanks on the Somme., but they were 
adequate in number and the infantry did not know how to operate with them. Thus 
gy only attracted Hie attention of the Germans to means of opposing them, which 
H laid down in their Regulations' of the end of 1916. 
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this regre table-'check, it- was not difficult to foresee that this new engine of 
was to be most effective against the obstacles of fortification; their utiliza 
tionin mass wap, moreover,- to allow the artillery preparation to be reduced ;• 
in duration or even to be eliminated altogether, and consequently more easilyi 
procure' surprise. Fortified by.- their success on the Aisne, the Germans luckilj 
retained to a degree skeptic with respect to their new means of action, in infai 
combat; when they came to understand all the importance of such action, it was;: 
be too" late! ... ■ • • , - ' '. ■ 


! The employment of toxic projectiles had given good result 
got know how to get the maximum effect from them. . 4 ’ 
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'I: ’The complete absence of. surprise, • whi di,marked our offensive, was an elewj 

(If success for the defensive .tactics of our enemies, which, particularly on the) 
i|Lsne, they found entirely satisfactory; 'however, they were-not slow in noting: 
their defensive tactics was. not infallible. ' .;.;! 


As on the Somme, our losses became greater: in proportion.as'our offensive 
prolonged within fortified positions (. 1) - • • ' 


The Instruction .of 16 December, 1916, had not been applied; it had hardly’; 
appeared when it was-modified, neglected .in. its provisions -for method and oxaggf 
ated in its provisions -for audacity. Furthermore, no conclusions with respect 1 
this Instruction could-be drawn from the offensives of April, 1917,' against wMf 
too many causes of failure were combined. Nevertheless, as wo shall see, the - 
inevitable reaction, which- was to. follow what was already being styled the che| 
of the Aisne, was directed against the procedures-laid down in the Instruction; 
16 December. ' 1 . . ". ' T 
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Finally-, the forward movement, whi ch .followed the German withdrawal upon t| 
Hindenbui’g position, brought out -the i mpo rta nce of commu ni cations in offensive ; 
operations; practical lessons wore- drawn from it with reference to preliminary! 
measures to be taken for the rapid reestablishment of routes, regulation of cir¬ 
culation, the forward movement of artillery, which were to bo very useful in 
future offensives. .. '• ’ . 1 


On their side, the German situation was not as brilliant as it seemed. The 
hopes which had been based upon the. crushing of Rounania had not fully come up 
to their promises, while the front to be hold had still further developed. 
Finally, in order to meet the crisis in effectives, the last resources'of the ■ 
territory had to be: called upon in order to create 13- new' infantry divisions. 
The,.disintegration of the Austro-Huugarian Ariqy ’was a permanent menace; the de¬ 
claration of submarine warfare had drawn the United States into the conflict on 
the''sides of the Entente (3 February, 1917); finally, thd Russian revolution 
(15 March, 1917) did not at -this, timo seem too particularly favorable-' to Goman: 
interests. . ' ■ 
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< 3 . therefore had no reason to fai 


In spite .of our dissolusionnent of April 
the future with apprehension. ... - 


*(1) Tne first offensive on the Aisne cost us 15,000 killed, 20,000 missing, 
50,000 wounded, that is a total of 96,000 non. At the end'of May the, losses Jm 
risen to 65,000 killed or missing; and Ilf;*000 evacuated, that is a total of 
175,000 m en; and at the end of-July to 87,000 killed or missing, 169 evacuated, 
a total of 256,000 men. . . . 
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SECOND PHASE 


OFFENSIVES NITK LIMITED OBJECTIVES 


Elis second phase includes the second half of the year 1917; it is marked by a 
radical change in the- object to be sought, and in consequence in the procedure 
to be employed. Before the battle of the Aisne both sides were generally convinced 
pat nothing but a military victory could terminate the war, that neither of the 
ll'lligeronts would give up the fight until constrained and forced to do so;, and 
Ijiat the economic, financial and political difficulties, which had for a long 

I hue been discussed, would always be insufficient to produce a decision. Up to 
his period, the Allies then in ail their offensives had sought to break through 
|e opponent's front, but had never been able to secure this result. After the 
little of the Aisne they gave up the effort to break through the front and limited 
teems elves to offensives which were called "with limited objectives”-. 


pf This radical change was justified by the difficulties of the situation. At 
tie time--when General Petain took command of the French Armies, the termination 
||the great offensive of the Aisne was looked upon as a check; at the rear, 
pinion, already disturbed by the occult intrigues of the enemy, was in a riotous 
State; -very soon this condition of inquietude and mistrust was to spread to the 
|£rbnt. The French soldier, the Poilu (to use the conseorated term) , whose heroic 
role had perhaps been too exclusively lauded, without giving credit to the no less 
important one played by the command and the staffs, which alone could lead him to 
gpjftory, was inclined to think himself everything, and that his sacrifices were 
being cheaply held;, and certain'units, very few in number, it is true, attempted 
'to mutiny. Faced by such a danger, the maintenance of discipline in the army was 
;urgent; this was the first task’which was imposed upon the .Coramander-in-Ghief and 
IS must be admitted.that he acquitted it with a tact and firmness, which do the 
fgreateet honor to his qualities as a leader and as a military psychologist. 


lent 


In the second place, after the failure of our last attempt to break-through, 

It was absolutely necessary that we-should not give up our .efforts; while,. at the 
same time, we could not run the risks of suffering fresh set-backs. For the 
,SoHHiander-in-Ghief estimated that the" spring battle - of 1,917. demonstrated a state . 
of equilibrium on our front which.our reserves although they were superior to those 
|®| the, enemy, were not capable of modifying in our favor. To launch a new enter- 
mise upon. a grand scale, it was imperative to be realized until the spring of 
|19i8 at the earliest, particularly by the support of the American contingents, 
gjtetil then .it was a question of wearing down the enemy, to block his aggressive 
Initiative, ts, keep .him, exhausted by means of local operations; which procedures 
|tere to allow our. army to hold on, ware to elevate its morale and fortify ita con¬ 
fidence. . . L • . \ ’ • . ' ; • . 


Hence,...the Directives of the Commander-in-Chief 


:: f• - The new Directives of the Commander-in-Chief. Method again takes the 
cendency over rapidity and cont i nuity. — The new Directives of the Commander-in- 
mt laid down, the principles ..which were to be stated and developed later in the 
istructi ons of 51 October and 20 December, 1917, on offensive and defensive opera- 


| In order to wear down the enemy.and at the same time reduce our own losses ' 
hinimum "attacks in depth, which.are costly, uncertain,and Yhich do not result 
3 surprise" must be abandoned. There fore, action v/as to be taken by limited o b- 
sst ive attack s, launched, with violence upon as wide a front as possible and pre- 
arod in every- detail. 


They were to be staged with the maximum of artillery,' and with the greatest 
leib.le economy in infantry, and were' to be launched by surprise which urgently 
juirod the offensive. equipment of the greater part of the front (1). .They were 
be put on successively in different sectors which were, of importance to the 


Tlius we find reappearing the idea which had already been put forth in the Note 
10 May and the Instruction of 22 October, 1915. 
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enemy to hold and were to follow each other aa rapidly as possible in order 
hold him in position and to deprive him of liberty of action. 


For these attacks the following were set forth'in principles 


was not to be displaced during the couii 


That the ensemble of our batteri 
of the action; . 


That, limited by the possibility, of the destruction .of' our own artillery 
is always important to strive for. the capture, of the enemy? s' batteries;- 


that off ensiye works', should-not sensibly change the appearance of the seci 
which were then to be'left dormant for a certain period in order to deceive th£ 
enemy; . . . ■ . . -• / • - 


Finally, that.efforts to secure power • should not decrease the effect of aid 
prise by an excessively long ..artillery preparation and by slowness in getting a 
means" into position.' With' the great amount... of large caliber’-rapid fire materiel 
available-, we could now proceed .simultaneously to place a great -number of battsi 
in position and to the execution of many adjustments;' furthermore', ’massive counf 
battery action was to be supplemented-by ..the intensive employment of-toxic pro -3 
jectiles; but' ’’’especially during .the. execution of the attack". : 


Thus, the preparation, could-be .accomplished with greater rapidity.’ Further 
the command was now to'be responsible for the .length of-the preparation: "He M 
that the complete' destruction "of the ..hostile organization ’and. particularly thee 
plete destruction of'batteries is an utopia; he must not, therefore, in order to 
get rid of his responsibility, 'ask of the artillery what it.cannot give him. , He 
must be able to determine what hi.s infantry attack requires , if‘necessaryto 
modify tha'"pddrly. considered.requirements- of -the latter and, once the necessary ^ 
destruction has been accomplished-and verified, he. should, without further delay] 
and with an elevated sense of his responsibility, consider-the preparation as j 
accomplished and decide upon the .assault-. ■ 


On the other'hand, these same Directives took into account that’the enemy j 
might attack; therefore, we nxust .pr.epare to. meet such eventuality by constantly] 
improving -our defensive organization; .furthermore, work done to provide for that 
offensive equipment of the front was fo serve for this purpose to a great extent] 


The object of such defensive "organization was to allow any sector which mi$ 
already be attacked or which might be threatened by attack to be reinforced'wit^ 
the minimum time with order and method#.; .. Hence, the necessity for a simple and] 
flexible p lan of reinforcement, providing for rapidly putting into action a powei 
ful and coordinated artillery force, and for a suitable echelonment of infantry,] 
and finally, -for placing in-position •considerabl.e available means, for .counterath 
and reliefs. Thus, the eventualitios of the defensive as well as the eventuality 
of the offensive require the rapid transportation of reserve means (artillery all! 
largo units) by rail and by motor. Hence, the requirement to establish in advaw 
a plan of.transportation of reserves. 


In addition to this, in order to increase the number of-such available forca 
in case of attack, each army was required to establish a plan of withdrawal of j 
forces, the purpose of which was to reduce to a minimum the effectives charged 
holding a sector which might riot be,threatened. 


The Commander-in-Chief likewise contemplated the case in which the enemy j 
might voluntarily retreat, as -he had done in March, 1917; and he- directed the ] 
attention, of tho armies to the necessity for collecting every indication of .witl^J 
dr aw al and for maintaining close contact, particularly by the execution of fre-i ] 
quont raids. Each of then was to prepare for its movement in advance by the es-J 
tablishment of a general plan, to which the same plan of pursui t was given. 
Definite indications were pointed out on the composition and mi as ion of advance] 










If, on the role of .the main body and on the importance of rapidly reestablishing 
ini cations. 


finally, to fulfill the different missions imposed upon them, the armies had 
i'able, except during critical periods, to count upon a definite assignment 
’orcea. The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, established, in principle, a 
jjptical allotment of means of all kinds among the groups of armies. But, he 
m "this allotment should allow them, by their own means, not only to insure 
ptfety of their fronts and to prosecute the work of equipping the offensive 
it’s, but also the instruction and rest indispensable to the reconstitution of 
pimits....... These periods of instruction and rest are required by the troops 

their material reconstitution, the maintenance of their offensive aptitude and 
pvigor," and the high command, properly concerned with this question of very 
it importance, consequently prescribed the execution of certain measures, par- 
liarly with reference to instruction periods. These were the object of a 
fail directive, Directive No. 2 of 20 Tune, 1917. 


ftheae Directives, which were very sound in the difficult situation in which 
ffeneh army then was, applied .a radical solution to the problem of rapidity 
if continuity in the execution of attacks; in the case of limited objective 
sives, since the infantry no longer had to progress beyond the zone beaten 
s own artillery, the question of necessary halts for the forward displacement 
■tteries now did not even-have to be considered. 


pi the contrary, in such operations against near objectives, method could be 
.ed without any hindrance Vfhatever; there was in fact nothing to prevent pre- 
.genent from being pushed to the extreme limit, the slightest actions of the 
itants being-prescribed from the beginning to the end of the action, properly 
dng, they were.- operations in siege warfare, providing for the methodical 
me of a certain number of intrenchments and in which every contingency, every- 
of the unforeseen, was considered; in purpose'as well as in the methods to 
ied, they represented a system which was diametrically the opposite of that - 
i had been previously employed, particularly the one for the offensives of 
,,1917. -We may therefore say that from this point, method assumed the ascend- 
over rapidity and continuity, which became of second consideration. 


However, ,in-these Directives wo see the reappearance of the idea of surprise 
had for so long boon neglected; thanks to the offensive equipment of the 
and to the possibilities of maneuver which resulted therefrom, surprise is 
gain a part of primary importance. This equipment, the Commander-in-Chief 
"is really intended to place us- in condition to maneuver with flexibility and, 
both offensively and defensivelyFurthermore, surprise was- to be facilita- 
y the speed with which the last preparations could be executed, speed, in 
Eg 'the means into position, and by the rapidity of the artillery preparation. 


finally, those Directives have a triple character which is particular to them- 
s. First they reflect the sense of organization and of method of-the Commander- 
lef and in a way they constitute a charter for the armies in the field; 
give- and defensive organization of the front, allotment of the front, allot- 
of means among the. largo commands, employment of troops both in sector and in 
ve, deeply studied proarrangements both for attack and defense, the constant 
rn to provide the troops with all the well-being compatible with the necessi- 
of instruction and discipline; -such were the principal -points covered therein; 
were so.logically knit together that the presence of an enlightened control, 
knew what it wanted and which took action accordingly, was actually felt, 
reach army, now organized in accordance with the special situation with which 
s confronted, was in condition to face the different eventualities which 
occur, without having to resort to improvisations which always depend upon 
tainties from this particular point of view incontestable progress had been 
over all that had been previously done. 
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In the second place, the Directives of the Corimander-in-Chief were of a seifp 
character; they were addressed only to the higher echelons of coianand; arid, at- H 
least as regards everything concerhing operations s they should not have been mail 
known to the troops. Unhappily, on 7 July',' our Minister., of. War•.announced tc tWm 
Chamber that, from then on we. abandoned all operations on a grandeecale .end.ghnflH 
attempt, only limited objective attacks. ' This was''a''statement which hot only v/as^J 
useless and perhaps detrimental to be'given’to. our troops, but which-was bound IM 
be fatal for- us in that-it reassured the enemy at the very-time when his morales 
was beginning to .weaken. • . - "'.••. ••• ..... - m 
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II, - The reaction against ’ the Instruct i on of 16 De cember, -19'18, - The iimeudy ’ 
ment (1 j Of • ’S’? July, ’ isi7 to that Inst ructtion,..The. Amen&aent.' of 27 July, • 191 "\ \ 
made a certain number of--restrictions'upon the Instruction.-of-16 December, 1916; |,J 
they also, injected-.into it some new idea's. ... .. a : - •* ' 

As to the restrictions, we must note:. ... ' ' iSsl 


1st - The" suppression of the introduction, that, is to..say, the Note 'of 27 
November, 1916 which summed up-the 1‘essons, drawn from the battle--of the'Somme ana] 
which oriented the command'towards a broader conception of. operations; 


2d - Sven the title of the Instruction was.modified:• it was now not only qjj 
question of general.offensive-actions, but 'of. offensive actions in general; and 1 
this because the command might- set- for; itself ] two different purposes'in .its 
attacks: either, it; might wear down the enemy, or it might -indeed strive for the] 
break-through, "if , the genet 1 al situation allovjed . such result to be. considered." ( 
However, it remained understood that bvon in the battle of usure contemplating 
limited objectives, the idea of exploitation Was not. to be lost sight of . Durthl 
more, the whole chapter on exploitation;of success was retained without modified 
tion; " ’ " ' " ■ . : 
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3d - The conception of the battle of the break-through was. the object of tli 
greatest restrictions. It took'-oh the' form,'as in January-, 1916, of a series of! 
assaults each of which was always to succeed the other as rapidly as possible, j 
"but each of-which; was'to be prepared by'.the preliminary ^combination of all the; 
means, and particularly by' a powerful artillery action." 


Tbs objectives to be taken wore to be determined.in.accordance with the 
limitations of the -artillery actionthey -were to be made up -of the ensemble of; 
organizations upon which the artillery preparation could be directed before thelj 
attack and upon which the artillery preparation could be continued during the' Jj 
advance without displacement of batteries (and ]no longer either- with or without '.j 
displacement of batteries) . •'In reality, "if displacement of artillery is necessj 
ary to insure support for .the infantry', the attack, should consist of several’ 
phases in the interval of which the displacement of artillery should be made." f 


Thus we come back-to objectives’limited in advance; consequently to succobj 
ive attacks, put on, it., is true,' ; as- rapidly as-possible, but separated.by-more ; 
less long halts which do not-permit 'the realization of coiitinuity; 


4th - Lastly, the remainder is given that at all times, during the battle aa] 
well as during exploitation, the uninterrupted'support of the infantry by the ';j 
artillery must be insured.- Nothing is to be attempted by the infantry unless it- 
can secure the profitable action of the supporting artillery. The division com¬ 
mander must be able, not only to effect the concurrence of his own artillery to 
the action of his infantry, but he must further be able to secure the support of 
the corps artiilory and even that of neighboring large units. Hence the necessity 
and importance of liaison; on the one hand, between the infantry and the artilloij 


IS .1 


(1) Le Rectificatif 
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. on the other hand, between neighboring largo units. During the execution of 
attack the infantry is to bo required to-inform the artillery of the positions 
Il'ich it occupies and of those of the eneny, while the artillery- on its side is 
at- :1| fp Miged- to go - after this same information With. its, o\m"moons. 

The new ideas introduced by this Amendment may bo, summed up as follows: 

was 'rjSLf 1st - The idea of maneuver which inspires every plan of action is no longer 
id to ,' based upon' consi derations of power and speed, but? \ 

ile” - -, ” , 

a. - On the situation of the enemy and on a deop study of his organizations 

^fceans;; ■ ‘ ' . ' 



b. - On efforts 'at surprise effect, "which is secured by the collection as 
feidly and as secretly as possible of the means to.bo employed and by their pre- 
houldAlj ^ flp citlon into sudden, violent hnd effoctivo action;” 

K c_. r On the special terrain features, which might require the capture of 
Wfcain zones before certain others and thus result in attacks being not simul¬ 
taneous . - ' ■ • ; • • ‘ %: 

El 2d - The front of attack was no longer to be simply as extended as possible, 
jp-a to bo strictly in accordance with, the infantry and artillery forces avai il¬ 
ia, The depth of the attack was to be determined, not only by the possibility 
■artillery action, but also by the capacity for . ponetrat ion of the .infantry, 

Mich is limited (1). As a'guide "in general it may bo assumed that the battle" 
front of a battalion will vary between SCO and 400 meters and it will have a limit 
;ef penetration which'may be as high ns from 500 to 1000 meters. Offensive possi¬ 
bilities must be calculated upon these bases.” Consequently, the battle front of 
111 infantry division might- vary between 100© and 1200 meters. . 


and. 
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The -result of all this was that the Amendment of 27 July, inspired by the 
directives of the'Cc-mmsndor-in-Chief, presented analogous characters; oven in 
gyrations upon a grand scale, method assumed the.ascendancy oyer rapidity and 
ftihuity which the Instruction of 18-December, 1916 had attempted to reconcile, 
leaving aside the question of exploitation of success, w.e wore going back to the 
|t@as contained in the Instructions of January, 1916, which however had been tried 

Kfe.-.-' - ■ • , v ^ • ; 

§ | ; ‘ Thus the battle was to be composed , of successive attacks .carefully prepared 
jjby the artillery and having objectives defined in advance; instead of being com- 
;ppsod of phases which should be limited only by the resistance-encountered. Under 
Ipse conditions, the capture of tho hostile artillery could no longer constitute 
the principal aim of the attack; it . was mentioned only that "whenever the ompli- 
Kde-given to the attack will permit it, it is of ad vantage to get as close to the 
fertile batteries as possible, in order to capture- them, to-destroy them' - *or to 
ffree thorn to withdraw, so as to disorganize the hostile artillery system.” 





111 The need for economizing the inf ant iy - led to a more minute regulation of its 
inployment,..and to consideration of its offensive'capacity in determining front¬ 
ages of attack and ftbj-ectives to be. attained; on the other hand, this same need 
galled for constant and effective artillery support of the infantry. The role of 
the infantry,- which the Instruction of 16 December had tried to augment, again fell 
Ifback to one- of a secondary order; on the contrary, everything was subordinated to 
paintenahee of liaison, the importance of which was more and more insisted upon. . 
§j§%, to get out of the infantry all of which it was capable, its conditioning, b oth 
; as to instruction, material and above all morale, seemed to be essential. "The 
• troops must be led to wish to attack.” • • ' 


|f Heretofore, the different instructions on the employment of infantry gave 
.^specific indications only on the attacking front of each unit, but not on their 
lapacity for penetration, which had not been so closely- estimated. 
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During the following four months, the English delivered n@ less than six oi 
sives, but without being able to take their final objective. In fact, very muc$ 
sl»wed up by unfavorable atmospheric: conditions, their efforts wore interrupted,: 
long halts, of which the enemy took advantage to reorganize and to react by mime 
and violent counterattacks*" 


» our 
Tati pi 


Nevertheless, these successive thrusts on a total front of 56 Mlemeters ha 
taken three German positions over a. depth of from 6 to 7 koiemeters; and had fox 
the Germans to engage nearly 60 inf antry .divisions, which wore beaten, Marshall; 
Douglas Haig said, by half that number of English divisions. So that, although' 
English did not attain their objective., they at least, Ludenaorff wrote in his 
Memoirs, "inflicted upon the German armies losses such as they had not heretofo:j 
suffered.’^* • . I 


She offensive of 20 August, north of Verdun was .for the purpose of completo3| 
freeing the center of cbmmunications at that place. The preparations lasted thnj 
months; thus the enemy, who had noted them, had ample tine to reinforce;- he hadi 
available a total of eight infantry divisions in front lino, five infantry divisij 
of intervention in rear and 280 batteries. On the left bank of the Mouse lie v/aa;] 
hold his first lino whose density of occupation was very great, at all coats; cm 
right bank, however, the observation posts being much farther to the rear, the ds 
fense based on the play of counterattacks in depth, was to be made on a position 
resistance with an outpost.line of observation in front of it* 
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Efforts for surprise finally regained its place in the preoccupations of^ 
command, but the true means of securing it were ho longer sharply apparent-. 


Nothing was changed, as we have remarked, in the chapter on exploitation:! 
success; as a result certain prescriptions which it contained were badly out or 
agreement with the modifications contained in the Intendment on the subjects'of| 
exercise of initiative and the development in the executants of the taste for 


By the restrictions which the Amendment of 27 July impesed, the road had M 
taken towardB the Instruction of 31 October which, under the influence of memojj 
of 16 April, Was to go still much farther in the same direction. 


After the battle of the Aisne, were we not too hasty in concluding the fa 
of the methods Contained' in the Instruction of 16 December, 1916, which in fact 
been modified before they had been .applied? 


III. - The limited objective offensives of the latter part of 1917. -- The| 
of these operations was the reduction of the Massines salient , south of Ypres,i 
the English {7 June); it was executed by twelve infantry divisions, of which ni; 
were in first line, on a front of 15 kilometers, with the support of a very str 
artillery force. After an artillery preparation of ten days, the British infan| 
took three hostile positions over a depth of five kilometers without suffering"! 
heavy losses, 'The Ger;xans, Who were expecting the attack, however, had been re| 
forced, but their artillery was practically silenced by that of the English, 
dozen hostile divisions were more or less used Up in this attack, while the Br| 
army secured a. good base of departure for their next offensive. 


The glanders offensive (51 July), executed by two British armies (V Army,: 
Gough; if" Army, Piumer) and one Drench army (I Army, Antoine) , was more than a. 
This was a real offensive, but-one which, instead of aiming at a -break-through 1 
limited in purpose to reaching a certain line (Steenback Biver and ridges to the] 
southeast) by successive efforts each of which had quite■limited objectives; it| 
a repetition of the battle of the Somme, but with increased means, especially hi! 
artillery, aviation-and tanks. 


Delivered on 31 July on a front of 25 kilometers, after numerous raids anff 
artillery preparation of fifteen days, the attack net with complete success; 
rain interrupted progress from the first day and allowed the enemy to reorg&lff 







Ip The attack was delivered by fsur corps (two on each bank) having, on a front of 
H kil«meters, eight infantry divisions in front line supported by a considerable 
.Artillery force (1). The artillery preparation lasted six days; 187 hostile 
lotteries, out of 280 which had been located, were taken under fire for destruc- 
gfen, while their neutralization by special shell was begun only six'hours before 
fe assault. The results were that on 20 August and the following.days, the 
German artillery., reaction was, extremely feeble. V . 


■&I The offensive, broken up into several phases in order to reach objectives 
rabout from 2 to 4 kilometers distant, developed for two days according to plan. 

Germans were out-distanced by the attack.on the right bank and could nqt bring 
gtiieir counterattack troops into play; these were used to set up a barrage in rear 
■rathe three front line infantry divisions, which had been disorganized by the 
•attack. The usure was so great that, beginning with the 23d, the enemy had to call 
Hpa seven, new infantry divisions in order to hold the front. The counter-attacks 
Hpch he attempted were powerless to modify the situation, to such an extent tl^at 
|fp3 number of German infantry divisions used up in this operation could be evalua- 
24 . ' 

|| The Malmalson offensive (25 October) Was made for the 'purpose of reducing the 
salient of Laffaux and to throw' the enemy back on the Aiane, so aS to make it im- 
Bissible for the enemy to reconquer the lost ground. But, forewarned of our in- 
petitions from early in September, this enemy had had all the leisure' to bring up 
> reinforcements; he had available on the front of attack six infantry divisions in 
■fret, line, three infantry divisions of intervention and three infantry divisions 
Via reserve, supported by 180 batteries. He was so well,informed that he was to 
plow the day'and even the hour of the attack.; luckily that time at the last moment 
J#8,a advanced by 30 minutes. Orders had been given to defend the first lines at all 
pints to the and. 


mi . The offensive was executed on a front of 10' kilometers by three corps having 
;seven infantry divisions in first line and with a stronger artillery force than 
ifyer; 1850 pieces of all calibers, representing a mean density of one gun per 
I meters of front (2 .), 


IK The length of the artillery preparation, which was- at first set- at four days, 

Ipcl to be extended to six day's on account of bad weather. This density, hereto- 
3:-fore unequalled, resulted in turning the German first position into a veritable 
Iplield of shell holes to .a depth of-' from 400 to 800 meters. Interdiction fires, 

| which rreatly bothered the enemy, contributed strongly to success. For the first 
I j,-time the neutralization of the hostile artillery was started during the progress 
p the .preparation that is, during the night of the third-to the fourth day, 
jploreof, progressively diminishing its action which be came very feeble during the 
ft attack and for the two days following. 


rous 


Finally, -our aviation, master of the air, insured nearly absolute protection 
lithe observation service. 


K.) Mean density: ane gun per 7 meters of front, that is one 75 per 23 meters 
land even 20 meters in some' places); one howitzer per 56 meters; one heavy gun per 
|| meters, one trench gun' per 30 or 35 meters (for flank divisions. only). 

It is therefore seen that, although the infantry forces were practically 
Jqual, we'had a decided superiority in artillery over the enemy; in fact, there 
|ere more artillerymen than infantrymen in our attack divisions. Each assault 
fetalion was supported by two groups of 75*s, which amounts to two normal division 
feilleiy components for one infantry division having only 3 battalions in front 
line (1200 meters), r.|\| • 


|) This density represents one 75 per 16. meters, one heavy howitzer per 25 meters 
ib heavy gun per 50 meters, one high powered gun (GPF) per 60 meters, one trench 
run per 25 meters. Each assault battalion was supported by a little more than two 
moups of 75’a, that is, three times the normal divisional artillery for one in¬ 
fantry division having four battalions in front line (1600 meters).. 


Ill 
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The. battle lasted three dgys and brought us as far as the Oise-Aisne Caiffl 
slijPditly beyond the objectives, which were only from 3 to 5 kilometers'from ij 
positions of departure. - The Germans withdrew everywhere and, during the nighi 
1-2 November, they evacuated oven the Ghortiin des Dames which was threatened ij 
flank and rear. Success thus surpassed all expectations. 


Dor the second time our medium tanks had gotten into action, but their eg] 
ment having been the object of very complete preparation, the results were exc< 
ent;-only five tanks, out of■ 60 engaged, wore destroyed. Also confidence in tj 
engines was not'slow in re-*-dWakenihg, and the sad memories of April were soosl 
rotten. : ''• ' /b . 1:\ 'f-f 45 ■ 1 


The Cam.bril offensive (20 Novomber) whs made for the purpose of gaining.a] 
local success- by surprise .by selecting a section of the front which had. been -| 
sufficiently stripped of troops. The artillery preparation was to be completo]j 
d®ne away mth, thanks to-the employment of a large number of-tanks charged tijfl 
the destruction of the bands of wire during the actual assault; little or-no prj 
paratory works, but extensive uso of camouflage; all movemonts to be accomplis| 
at night' and the placing of the means to -be accomplished for the most part duri 
the night preceding the'attack-; such were the methods used by tho English to ae; 
cure surprise.- ! 


If secrecy'”be-well guarded, the enemy -could not bring - up-reinforcements he; 
fore the third day of the battle; • it was necessary' therefore,- that the infantry- 
secure possession from the-very-first day of-the full depth of the hostile orgtsf 
tions (-about 6 kilometers) and open the way for tho cavalry, which would attack] 
lines of communications and prevent the arrival of reinforcements. . Consequents 
tho operation was to consist of only a single and identical attack to be execute 
by the front line infantry divisions immediately followed by the cavalry. Tho'j 
English high command reserved to itself the decision- -to intervene to make a late 
esploitation of.the breech,' either' towards the north with three infantry divisi' 
of the neighboring army (V Army), or towards the south with the Drench ;detachmt)!j 
of General Degoutte. - Jf 


The III-British Army (Byng) attacked on a.16 kilometer front with two corp^ 
that is, sovon infantry divisions, all in first- line, each supported by q mass I 
45 tanks (five to six-companies of twelve tanks' per attacking infantry divisi on)'] 
and by 1030. pieces of artilleru (mean density-; one gun per 12 to 13 meters of ] 
front); in second-line, five cavalry divisions. 


The attack was launched at 6:30 AM without any artillery preparation, aud j 
completely surprised the enemy, who was easily overrun; but the British infant^ 
advanced more slowly than did the barrage, which soon got far ahead of the 
then, tired out by that continuous advance, the infantry, beginning with the ca| 
tore of the. second objective, lost liaison with the tanks; also, in the daoisiij 
phase of exploitation, the means became dissociated and the action became dispalj 
furthermore, the enemy made successful resistance at -several points and denied ] 
exits'.of the position to the cavalry. The operation was conducted .With- too sue) 
haste and did not allow the first successes to be exploited. :-1 


On tho 2Ist desperate attempts to conquer the points which could not be i 
the day before, were made.; but without success, Nevertheless, the English high: 
command decided .to continue the operation, but the troops were exhausted; so ; §j 
of the. 226. was given' over -to rest and organization of - the ground. 
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•which we have 


The lessons to be drawn from the limited objective offensive 
just discussed may be stated as follows: 


They were dynamic actions, in which the -artillery played the primary role', 
ill of which exhibited the same characteristics: 


a. - Predominance of method, to which nothing was opposed; everything was 
regulated in advance in a mathematical fashion by the most detailed plans, from 
which no one diverged (1) ; 


power of offensive means, particularly as 


, b. - Incessant augmentation of th 
regards artillery, aviation and tanks 


d. - As a result of the above, with the exception of Oambrai, there was com- 
pletcfabsence of surprise, in spite of the fresh orientation in that direction 
which had been given by the directives of the Commander-in-Chief; 


e_. - lastly, execution was. facilitated, due, to the fact that the artillery 
had to make, very little displacement during the progress of the attack. . 


The result of this was that the battle developed, so to speak, mechanically 
in accordance with the established plan; but that the exploitation of success wa, 
neglected, because it was not believed possible to foresee the time and place 
;‘wher;e it would be possible. 


The conclusions which the executants themselves drew from these, operations 
Serve to be stated. 


(1) -This predominance of method was one of the causes of the lack of success of the 
Flanders offensive, just as it was of the insuccess of the Somme offensive of 1916. 


(2) At Messines (7 June), the English had an average of one-gun por 18 meters, one 
infantry division per 1600 meters of front; and at Cambrai (20 November) one gun 
per 12 to 13 meters, one infantry division per.2000 to 2500 meters. Likewise, at 
Verdun (20 August), the French had one gun per 7 meters, one infantry division per 
2000 meters; and at La Malmaiaon (23 October) one gun per 6 meters, one infantry 
division per 1500 meters of front. 
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1stThe usiH?0 of the enemy, which is the primary purpose ox auui 
tions, presents a delicate problem,, the solution of which we are not always <j 
will be to our advantage. To make sure of success, as is stated in the ropoj 
the II Army after the operation of 20 August, ”we must plan to. jbake a complex 
system of organisations and to throw the enemy back on to a difxerent ensemtl 
of organizations which shall be entirely divorced and as distant as possible1 
the first system* This is an essential condition to produce a.-definite sit^ 
to give us time to recognize and not to be at the mercy of continual raids iS 
an enemy who remains too close to us.” The point is that we must actually 
into consideration ”not only the costs of the operation itself, bub particuk| 
+Vi n nn o + o . raw-? /.h fAsutt. from th« reactions of the enemy." Thus, in the j 


Thus, operations which meet with the greatest initial Success may creaw>:| 
points of friction and sometimes may cause numerous subsequent battles, in. :J 
which both sides become equally used up. Undertakings of this kind are quitsj 
delicate; the terrain and the. choice, of objectives play a very important part] 
in them. Before embarking on them, all their possible consequences must be ; «| 
deeply studied, and battle must not be started unless we believe superiority 
can be maintained; it is only on this condition that We may hope to wear dowE^ 
the enemy more than we will ourselves be worn down. The offensive of La 
Malmaison, which contained all these favorable conditions, is proof of this. ' 


.oymoat of fori 
toy materiel i: 

the producei 
practically «■ 
marked docroa- 
is ■ between Au*t 


2d - Success.: may be - capable : of greater exploita tion than was generally | 
counted upon. " "This situation may "be the result of the disorganization which; 
the enemy suffers either from the offsets of a very-powerful artillery prepatj 
tion, as at Tordun or at La Malmaison, or from the effect of surprise, as at ; 
Cambrai. 


In fact, General Bayolle wrote, with reference to the attack at Verdun, I 
"J day must be mado to prod uc e all that is in it; it is the day of maximum re¬ 
turns. On that day all conditions are at their best; trench artillery is avai| 
able, munitions are numerous, the terrains is absolutely known,- telephone cans] 
muni pa tions are well organized. All these favorable conditions must be d]$| 
ed to their utmost (1)". ■ \M 


At La Malmaison thoro had been foreseen particularly a lateral exploits-1 
tion; this was accomplished, since the front, which was 10 telemeters wide, dll 
the start, measured 18 kilometers on X ■/- Z days. However, the report of the 
commander of the VI Aimy said, "the enemy’s confusion, which was noted on the j 
morning of the 25th, removed every risk from and advance ns far as the canal | 
Likewise, everything had gone well north of the Ailette, as well as around ,f 
Anizy and around Nonamptouil. '■ But in this instance we wore forced to improv|| 
t't .. It may therefore be concluded that , once the break-through has been ^ 


(1) "After a heavy preparation, the enemy is depressed, his liaison is destroy! 
and his command disorganized. The ..artillery is slow in delivering its barrages 
and executes thorn poorly, his count or battery is weak on J day and remains ulnd 
inactive on the' following days. 

Thore is a feeling that he must undertake a complete reorganization and if 
fore he again gets in shape, there will be some hours .which will be very favoti 
to daringsenterprises. Therefore in drawing up our plans wa must not fail to j 
discount the opportunities of a period of some length, following the attadk, 
which the enemy will not be in possession of his means. We will thus anticipsl 
audacious exploi t ation, in which, the artillery, if the terrain makes its dis-j 
placement possible, can play., a capital port, and which will be fruitful in haps 
results." "Report of the 16th Corps' after the 20-th August.) 
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complished, full exp lo itati on becomes jias^jjeen ^oresee n. 

fe must never be afraid of broad conceptions, just because we have adopted far 
distant objeclives, it is .not certain that- we will get there, but it seems even 
more certain'that we will never tales an objective unless we have previously 
prepared outselves to do so." * - 

Thus, Sven in operations with limited objectives, we must look ahead and 
prepare for the exploitation of successes obtained. These nay greatly exceed 
our expectations and may offer unhoped for opportunities for results. In fact, 
we"never know whether the attack which we are about to launch is not the one 
which will produce the decision; as stated in the instruction of 15 December, 
1916, we must not allow ourselves to be surprised by success; to this we must 
be prepared for success. '. . . ■ 

,3d - Effort s at t he destr uction of the ho stil e' artillery, before the a ttack 
is not indispensable ;~~the" neutralization of such'‘artlTlery is" sufficient . la we 
have noted, this was witnessed at the battle of La Malmaison, where, after three 
days of fires.for destruction, the hostile batteries were still troublesome, 
while neutralizing fires, which started during the night of third and fourth 
days of the preparation, resulted in a very evident decrease in their activity. 
Prom then on", therefore, thanks to the use of toxic shell, destruction could be 
replaced by neutralization; in addition, this was to permit us to reduce the 
length of artillery preparation and to obtain surprise more easily. . 

• 4th- Lastly, the employment of tanks in mass at Carabrai,. had demonstrated 
that surprise attack, heretofore' considered to be : impossible, is perfectly 
feasible.’ The tanks proved themselves redoubtable weapons, of great offensive 
value and upon which it was justified to rest the greatest hopes. It least- this 
was the interpretation, which was made in Prance of the results of- the battle of 
Cambrai. yi'L. ...a"" "d; j jo'd; 

To sum up , the success of the .linitGd objective offensives was due to the 
employment of formidable materiel. It would have been absolutely impossible to 
deploy materiel in the same proportion for an offensive on a wide front.- - How¬ 
ever,'the produced habits for. which a taste grew up; securing easy successes, 
the practically complete suppression of unforeseen situations in the battle, 
the marked decrease in casualties-(38,000 dead and missing and 1S9,000 evacua¬ 
tions between August and December) were all the more reasons for partiality to 
this-system, - in which the artillery took a more and more preponderant part. And 
so, the high command, which was not convinced that the rupture of the front 
could decide the war, was to consider this tendency in the .new Instruction which 
was in preparation. r" " fS§[Idf .... m . ' 

IV. -' liae Ins truc t ion of 51 Oc tober, 1917 o n the o ffen sive actio n of large 
uni ts in battle. T he-triumph of method, — The deductions which the executante 
themselves drew from the operations of the second half of 1917 should have in¬ 
spired the editors of the new instruction then in preparation; curiously enough, 

■ they retained only certain of them and : discarded the others-. The tendency 
towards restrictions - to be applied to the Instruction of 16 December, 1916, al¬ 
ready noted with reference to the Amendment of 27 July, was actually to be 
accentuated to such a degree as to fundamentally modify the very conception of 
offensive operations. . • ' ' " 

This conception was based on.the fact that the hostile defensive system was' 
too deep to permft“~us "to think of making a breach in it, in, a single effort, 
which should be big : enough.to produce' a dislocation of the general disposition. 
As a result, offensive action wi11 bo. characterised by successive attacks" with, 
first of all, definitely .limited,objectives (normal objective, Intermediate 
objective, eventual objective), which'shall be determined.in accordance with' 
the possibility of artillery action. These attacks will be very methodically 
coiiduct-od and are to bo renewed and Varied within the minimum of time and on as 
broad a front as possible, until they shell result in the dislocation o,f the • 
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hostile fortified wall. "They are to lend to operations with more dista 
and objectives in which .the decision -of the battle and the pursuit of th 
armies will be progressively considered." The aeries of hostile positio 
echeloned in depth will then be taken progressively, by a succession of 
objective attacks, whose purpose shall be to u?e up the enemy .until the 
when giving way to such continuous pressure, he will be forced to fall b 
It was the system laid down by the instructions of January, 1916, but th 
duct of the attacks was altogether different. 


: In effect, although the initial attacks had to be simultaneous in o 
facilitate surprise and the capture of the first objectives, the later a 
were tp.be:by broad adjacent zones, In which the assaults were to be del 
alternatively, so that the enemy should be threatened at all points. "T 
the necessity of limiting attacks in space and of echeloning them, in ti 
no way excludes the advantage of continuity, the insurance of which is. a 
of the greatest importance." Actually, in-each zone the preparation of 
successive'attacks is a function: ' ' 


which can be made only during; the he 


of art illery 'displacement 


of primary imj 


of the development of liaison and communication: 


of the advance of materiel and supplies 


of the modifications to be made in 


of the artillery preparation, or getting tanks into position 


. Now,- all these operations require a period of time; when a consider 
advance has been'made, this time will be all the longer. This is why, 1 
struction . says, "in principle, each attack will be made only to such es 
as corresponds to the capture of a single hostile position"; therefore, 
should succeed one another more rapidly, that is, "separated only by a 1 
The problem of continuity for the offensive as a whole is thus solved by 
successive slices out of the enemy’s dispositions, although it does not 
be solved. for any'attack considered by itself (1), 


This new conception of operations,' based, as we have just seen, on 
and continuity, was, furthermore, characterized by ef for ts at surprise , 
already been brought up in connection with the Directives’ of "the 'C omman d 
Chief. ’ . ■ 


As to tactical surprise , it "consists in surprising the enemy as tc 
exact time and front of attack and in submerging him by rapidity in. exec 
so that he may not use-'either his fires or local reserves to good advant 
In the most favorable case, that is where tanks are available, by the to 
elimination of the artillery preparation. In other cases, every effort 
made to reduce the length of such, preparation, by limiting it to the des 
trenches and wire; as to the balance. In fact, the essential elements 
destroyed, "but efforts at their complete demolition are illusory." tftri 

(1) Thus the idea of preliminary wearing down, intended to absorb the he 
serves, induced the idea of non—simultaneous -attacks; on the contrary, a 

have seen, as long as we thought we could brraak in the front at a singl 
the attacks would have to be simultaneous in order to keep the enemy unc 
as to the employment of his reserves. 

(2) . This corresponds to the period of. preparation of attacks. 

(3) This corresponds to the period of the execution of attacks. 
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conditions, too length of the preparation, which until now had. been.variable 
'(the delivery of the attack having been subordinated to the results secured), 
could be calculated and determined in advance.;, bo make up for the imperfections 
o.f this relatively short preparation, a great, number of special shell was to be 
'used'at the’time of the.'attack, to neutralise, not only the hostile batteries 
which'had. not been demolished-but also, the means of defense. Division commanders 
were’ to supplement the lack of preparation "by neutralizing fires and by an 
attack mechanism, as a- result of which the• enemy.night be surprised and taken 
in his works., or shelters.” And the ’ Instruction states further! "The chances of 
success of an,offensive are contained as much in surprise and neutralization at 
the time of_ the attack as in efforts at the complete ’destruction of hostile 
••batteries, organization, or observation posts In, some cases, efforts' at 

•strategic surprise .may be the : primary element in the preparation of an offensive 


Thus we note ,a real tendency towards the reduction in the length of the 
f- artillery preparations, which the instruction., however, still estimated at three 
or four days ; although the destruction of the hostileorganxzation might’be re¬ 
duced, the destruction-of-the artillery was still considered "as one of the most 
> ’certain’ guarantees of success". As before, -its neutralization was contemplated 
only at the time of the .attack, although experience at La Malnaison had .proven 
that such neutralization, when begun’during, the preparation,. gave excellent 
results * ’ - • • - - - • • . " 


Thus we had not yet understood that the.use of toxic shell in mass during 
the preparation gave the means' of substituting neutralizing effect for ..dos- 
. tractive effect and, consequently, of still further reducing the length of artil¬ 
lery preparations. \ .... .. ' 


In all cases, preparations of all' kinds’ were to be carefully camouflaged in 
such a way as not to attract the enemy’s attention. Lastly, the most absolute- 
secrecy was imposed upon all the echelons of command, the distribution of orders 
being limited strictly to the units or services interested. ' • 


It might be thought that a great part of the Instruction would be devoted 
to exploitation of suc ce ss; after having so fully prepared for surprise, it 
would have been logical to have considered the means of fully exploiting its 
effects; furthermore, the lessons drawn from the operations of 1917 had shown 
that this was entirely possible, although not exempt from certain unforeseen 
hazards; but the Instruction of 31 October, 1917 attempted particularly to reduce 
them to a minimum. Furthermore, the Instruction makes exploitation the object 
of restrictions, which completely changed the character which the Instruction 
.of 16 December, 1916 had given it. • . 


in the first place, the term exploitation of 
it was replaced by that of devel opment of success 


success was no longer .employed; 
which attenuates its extension 


| In place of making it the object of a whole chapter, as in the Instruction 

; of 16 December in which it was exhaustively studied, this important subject is 
covered in a dozen pages (of the 160 which ’make up the Instruction of SI October) 

jti , .. • S . • kS-x ; -P'.p -S : ,\.- A/-.... k - . ph'kPk. : fh : p p; kkP"P '.Sp-PS-P k'S--^ 

pp P -Sp-; : ’-.‘•'P : : P .- .■•’■’•• ■'/’ PP'k • V • 3//..; Spi-SySpP• 

However, so as. not to appear to completely reject the results of experience, 
the Instruction, to begin with, announces: "all armies will be ready to exploit 
the confusion in the enemy’s general dispositions, which is produced, by offensive 
actions;- at each phase of any offensive action, they must prepare the development 
of success which has been planned for or which has been counted upon." But in 
applying this, how many restrictions did it not place upon the initiative of the 
P: executants} , ■ 


In the fir st p hase, called "development of progress across organized 
positions’', the advance, ”prudent and methodical" beyond the eventual objective, 
was to be started only on orders from the army commander "who alone being able 
to see the full situation, was the only one able to decide upon his opportunity." 
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urpose-was to be .the' widening of;.the irxit: 

halts upon the .__, . •____> wnich were 

m the a my commander• When, the field bee 
a part-. in this phase in maintaining : con u 
. not be able to "assrire barrages, as duri, 
eventual objectives, and the true protect 
he disorganisation of the- enemy, .and in-t 
as the truth- (l). - In order to take adyan 
rah.-hot hboessary. to wait until all the ai 
ie infantry; it should, however, .the- Instx 
> ensemble of the most advanced el bitten us.” 


In the second phase, ca 
,ce, still controlled by 
.ity of action, in which 
the large, cavalry units 
•oops of all arms; the c 
.t ion to reconnoiter and 


of development of sue 
er on method. This w 
;t.e suppression 'of all 
latter becomes limite 
viiich a .continuation 
in this direction, 
admit that successive 
combined operations, 01 


The phase-of. exploitation o: 
longer- based on rapidity, but. ra' 
slower execution..and almost camp 
of subordinates. The role of th 
authorities the chances of succe 
have, and of making all.preparations 
continue may be given. . Ix’ we. can 
positions-should be general and 
commander, it is difficult to extend that idea 
success, where, in order to take advantage of : 
be decentralized and the executants must be gi’ 


method,; which dominatos. the .execution, .will be found again j 
iparation, which is to bo as complete, as possible. arid v? hi ch . 
.ishmont of more and-more numerous and detailed plans, which 
3. corre.p1>'edfat each- ociponT ’Bveiy”disposition to be made i] 
•is made .the. object, of a plan;, herein there, is a real abuse, 
.nconvenience- is to- cause much,loss o.f time at-ea-ch -echelon. 
1 practice ended up in absolute cen tralization in the hands - 
friich alone.was called upon to make decisions not'only in tlx 
;tacks but-during the progress.of. their execution. 




. The corps - (formerly the. attack unit) was therefore to bo a group nr.de x 
normally, of from. -2-to 4 infantry divisions. The employment of the corps in 
square formation (2 divisions in first line, 2 in second line) is recommend! 
the formation w.hich. will pejxnit all the necessities of battle to be met. 1 


■ Tho ■ di vi sion - became tho attack unit. Just as the determination of -obj^j 
was to-be a function of th.e possibilities of artillery; action, so the employ 
of the infantry dirvieion was .to'be decided by the offensive powers of its iiH 
fantry, in taking the’ battalion ..(the combat 'unit). as a basis. .For,, "experiei 
proves that in assault against organized positions, its useful battle froij | 
varies•between 300 end 400 meters end its ability to advance varies ‘betweenJ 
and 1200 meters". (2).. The division in square .formation (3 infantry regimentj 


(1) - Those are the. only passages of the'Instructions in "which .some slight® 

is felt. ' ' ."11 

(2) The Amendment of 27 July stated: from 500 to 1000 meters. Furthermore! 
these figures were given only as a guide and might vary in each special casqj 









abreast, with 3 battalions in front line and three lines of battalions in depth) 
would thus have an offensive capacity of about 1200 meters of front and of from 
pSX) to 3000 meters in depth. 


cava, 
e- ar 
the 
to- c 
ries 
tuni 


E The employment of each arm in. the different phases of battle was completely 
|§aid down; especially that of the ai r servi ce, which was made the object of 
igperoua prescriptions for the conduct of its missions of combat, observation 
pk liaison. The importance'..assigned to its action strongly brought out the 
Kcessity for gaining and maintaining the mastery of the air which had become 
Indispensable to the success of operations, in the same way, the role and em- 
gpbyraent of tanks was indicated with precision and in detail. 


In addition, attention ’was constantly directed to the need for liaison, 
ilioea organization and functioning were now no longer entrusted to the officer in 
iiiarge of liaison, but to Chief of Staff of each large unit. The maintenance 
|f>d repair of cqamuni cat ions were equally designated as being of capital import- 
iuce, t).ie progress of attacks depending directly upon the rapidity with which 
1% should be reestablished. . * 


Lastly, the Instruction of 31 October enumerated the e ssential condi t io ns 
tor su c cess in an offensive action. In addition to efforts at strategic and 
tactical surprise, which we have already discussed; it mentions: 


uperiority in effectives and 
terrain features and atmos- 


which results"from 
uperiority f ollows 


— superiority in 
Ln mat e.ri al (fa* an whi eh 
phe ri c c ond i 11 on s ; 


tified 
. by the 
on of 
rims t 
iative. 


f, -- complete.preparation of conditioning the command and troops, by the 
Establishment of plans, by the execution of offensive works (first stages of 
preparation), by the assembly/ of the means, and the execution of destruction 
§second stages of preparation). 


To sum up£ T..e Instruction of 31 Oetobe: 
thod over rapidity: : 


1917 consecrated the triumph of 


— method in the preparation, where everything -i 
ffhich were ceaselessly growing in number; 


— method in the oxocution,.subdivided into 
ibjectives and sot up in every detail; 


—method again in the first phase of the development of success, which 
i |s subordinated to the decisions of the army commander and conducted in accord' 
lice with preconceived ideas. 


. The idea of the offensive, such as resulted from the Instruction of 31 
October, 1917 was an extre me sol ution in the direction of prudence and method, 
pet as the idea evolved before 16 "April had been another solution, but in the 
flposite direction, that is, in audacitv and rapidity. 


A constant preoccupation was felt to lessen the' risks to bo taken (1), 

|dmatter-.how much slowing up might be the result; no unit, large, or small, 'was 
|p’be allowed' to push forward as a, spear-head; to this effect, very narrow 
limitations were to be placed upon the initiative and ardor of the executants 
land assent was to "be given to an advance into the interior of the position only 
|m a broad front, so as to be at all tines ready to resume the battle in force, 
p was the voice of prudence and care which predominated; but in addition, what, 
glow nos a- in execution, oven though tho .situation be very favorable; in other 
ffbrds, at tho very moment when anxiety for speed should take precedence over all 


ictxve 

raent 


(1) To reduce them to a minimum, the Instruction went so far as to imagine 
meaks in the time table for the purpose of coordination, a new and complicated 
ao chon ism, intended, a-a the advon-co progresses, to allow the'anticipated halts 
jjq bo .prolonged, in case certain troops may not be ready to go on. 
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Siidorff 

Hence, 
es of.’r 


considerations* 
the Somme .and t 
lost si ©it of. 


saying that the lessons of the offensive of 
of. the second half of 1917 hod been canpls|j 


ty As 
Lmore n 
1 keep t: 
dance,- ' 
and wa. 
iaust n 
ions shi 
llllllvi 
a '.dW& : 


he' ■ instruct ion of 16 December, 1918 


Hie idea of dislocation of the hostile artillery sjtstem. by capturing hi- 
batteries in‘the rush of' the first attack had been abandoned. 


In fact our 1 , offensive methods had become more rigid than ever 


The- artillery was decidedly filling the., principal role in battle 


However, the infantry was the object of very particular solicitude 
thing that referred to its professional or moral valud; 


fall case 
l^renlpu 
it« battle 


., the Instruction of 31 October, 1917 was a return to the me the* 
tion of January, 1918. ’ It could, therefore .be. said that, except,; 
neuver and for the realisation of surprise,-which was real progi 
.clsward step in tactics. Its greatest merit was to have codified 
’ long experience in position warfare, but it had in mind, so to’ 
at form of war; it was therefore incomplete, arid.the methods '« 
.o not permit us to face the necessities of open.warfare, -in whi| 
rd-ly had any faith. ' And yet it aimed, like those which precede? 
location of the hostile fortified front-, which, once accomplish? 
•owed by battle in; open terrain until a now organised, position , 
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The resul t was that, for many mind 
and that war took on a new form which w, 
attacks and reduced exploitation. 


he rupture was thence forth impossible’ 
ihafneterized by limited objective || 
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Finally acknowledging the 

up by an intense bombardment, and in addition 
’fectives and munitions, Ludondorff decided that 
line has become the battle for the firs' 


Impossibility of holding the first trenches, 

, being foSced to economise 
"the battle in and for the 
t position. " 


H In the use of rese r ves , too much infantry was assigned to the execa 
* count e r a tt a cks in first line divisions. Likewise, in the divisions of i 
itention it would often be adequate to engage only a part of the strength 


current of opinion which was hostile to field fortification, which only 
rved to draw shelling and are invariably destroyed. ■. • -• 

Ludendorff had to combat this tendency citing ;the actual results of exper¬ 
tise. Hence, the new dispositions contained in the Annex of 10 June, 1917 to 
series of rules for position warfare: ' 

1st - As the 'strongest works are ultimately .destroyed by the bombardments, 

| and more numerous, deep and complex positions must be available; and in 
rdar to .Keep the attacker in ignoranc’e of the location, of the principal line 
f resistance, "the heart of the resistance", force his artillery to disperse 
ts fire and waste its munitions, better use of camouflage must be made. In 
act,”we must not go so far as to say, with certain ones that the construction 
f positions should be given up ........ (1). The more works there ax^e, the more 

|jective will the adversary have to fire upon, and the more ammunition will he : 
slid; a wide 'zone fortified in depth must therefore be prepared." 

; In all cases, during, the battle no effort is to be made to reestablish the 
mward trenches, but only to. join up shell holes, in order to form a line, which, 
liter the battle* was to be looked on only as a line of outposts; 

. 3d - As the attack was striving to take the mass of artillery with the first 
/»s impetus, the principle of echel.onment in depth should apply to the artil¬ 
lery and minenwarfers as well as to the infantry and machine guns; 

3d - As the losses suffered were still considerable, the infantry was- to 
^e'echeloned in depth to a still greater extent; only a few men'were to.be left' 
in the front lines, which 'were generally to be considered as forward positions; 
?ever, the reserves were to be sufficiently close up, but without increasing 
tie density in the forward zone. 


On the other hand, during the battle the troops (infantry and artillery) 
ust he used with more mobility; the Infantry must not be requirod 'to submit to 
hostile fire; "as far as possible it should act spontaneously, with ini¬ 
tiative and, in a sense, offensively", by moving towards the least beaten points, 
| preferably by moving towards the enemy in open terrain. "In this way it'will 
||mduct the battle with less losses and to better advantage; the result will be 
bo raise and strengthen its morale." 

| Lastly, "there are scarcely any points of terrain which must be held at all 
jests• There are a sei'ies of points which we believed we could not give up in 
laay case and which we had to resign ourselves to lose, after having made numer¬ 
ous and useless sacrifices. In such cases an opportune and voluntary-withdrawal 
xecuted in ^accordance with orders does not effect the morale of the troops; 
hila the o^lSfcary retention of points which have evidently become unfavorable, 
hakes its-confidence in the command." But it remained well understood.that 
atir superior authority has announced otherwise, the duty of troops is a-lwsys 
|to hold the terrain which has been confided to it by an active defense, in which 
|iiffinediate counterattack plays the greatest part. 







ia of the ec 
twas there! 

■ S 'in dept 
^ o purpose 

- providing 


ad of throwing- them into the battle coi 


to reestablish the situation 
and as a single force (1). 


finally, the counteroffensive was not to be ordered unless the imports 
of the results expected justified the losses expected. .... • 


;uiehiug 




Jk second 
enemy’s 

sh is. che 
it becaus 

to occ’up 


■ On .the whole the Carman defensive doctrine; had. undergone slight evoluti 
.since the.end of: 1916; 'the : ‘greatest'change over earlier ideas was that the t 
fen.se should no longer- fight'to-hoM -the first line of its vicinity, but to 
hold the first position. This was all the more practicaole as the works m 
already .-in groat .depth, it was : the french conception which had been adopted 
after' Verdun. ■ v',--' ' ' . • 


A third 
either t 




numerous 
iial mis 


: -Thanks to. those -methods the- German high command expected to. sustain' de!| 
si ve battle - with economy, but : its tactics were . soon countered by. the Allies! 
use of .limited objective attacks.- tn the b att l e of Flanders , particularly,.! 
German first lines, which mere weakly held but word completely riddled by a- 
long bombardment, were readily captured; the very, heavy.'.barrages and box- bar) 
which accompanied the assaulting 'troops prevented the delivery of we.ll -prepsJ 
counterattack (8) ; . tnoy were pinned to’ the ground (or'-broken up -before theyu 
gain their objective;'deep organisations were .thus. taken piece by piece , whi 
the ; defense was-powerless- to interfere. - •' ' . , •. . . ■ 


k'-throu 
n.- The 
king it 

is s to t: 
s which 

and wi 


Confronted by this situation, -the local courtand (17th German.Army) thougj 
it could break away from the principle of echelohmont of forces in depth, by, 
advance, locating near the front all the infantry, required for thu defenseC 
the'first line and the first position; this was a return to the methods of 
1916, at wnich time the--purpose of the defense was to hold the foremost treat 
But; from October oh/ it was noted'that too only change that’ this. met nod made- 
in the results was to increase the' losses. ” ' 


it thei 

Jrunhil 


arcely 

ctrirK- 


. However, from the beginning of the battle of Flanders, Ludendor ff .had .bee 
struck by this situation; he writes: ’’The enemy had adapted himself to our 
tactics of-divisions : of intervention;’’ attacks with distant objectives, like 
those at tempted-.by- General -Ni veils, at the time of the battle of oiisne-Chawpaf 
were no longer in favor.with him. He' had penetrated the secret- of our count® 
attack, and his reaction consequently was to set a certain limit, to the exploi 
cion of hie success.” The remedy• appeared to him more than. ever, in the. princi 
of the echelonaeiit of-positions and of forces in depth',-' and he published a M 
Regulations of. 15 August, 1917.' '. ’. ' . . 


This Regulation stated, "Battle, should be conducted, hot about lines, but 
wit hin bat tle zones;' .- This was' a much broader idea than the 1 dea"'of a’positit 
it implied, on• -the. one. hand, the -solidarity of the organs of defense (infantr? 
artillery, rainenwarfer, liaison, communications, supply) , and on the other He 


air-service, charged with searching out the eas: 
to the artillery; senetimes it bombarded.these 
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idea of the eehelonment in,depth of the defense and of the battle, The 
Tain was therefore to be organized into successive battle zones, several 
ffmeters in depth, and separated by a distance.-of at least 3 kilometers, with 
i double purpose of: • pi 


providing the command with greater security/ iii case of a rupture of the 


— forcing the enemy to prolong and to repeat his preparations for'attack.. ■ 
distinguishing features of this organization of terrain were: 1st - a first 
i, or covering zone, held by outposts intended to repulse all surprise attacks 
to give'-the alarm while delaying, the enemy; ... 


2d - A second zone, or main battle zone , the zone of principal resistance, 
isre the enemy’s attacks, .even the most violent, must be stopped. The main 
icty, which is charged.with .the defense of this zone, would suffer less from the 
ifardment because of their'distance from the front, and, nevertheless, would , 
f/e time to occupy-its positions; ; i . i • - 


: 3d - A third zone, or rear ba ttle zone ,.which was to protect the'reserves 
ended,' either to counterattack- in the main battle zone, or to stop the enemy 
| case he should break through the main battle, zone. 


The artil lery was to get its main protection from the enemy’s fife by its 
sility (numerous'alternative emplacements provided with shelter)"In. battle 
for special missions, the use of unprepared emplacements will often be act¬ 
able The same was to anplv to the minenwerfer. 


.By this new organization, Ludendorff thought he had dispelled the danger 
the break-through, and that, in any case, he would force the enemy to wear 
jiaelf down.: Tlpie' covering zone was really of advantage "because it forces the. 
any. in taking it • to engage considerable forces and means , which he will lack 
H he comes to. the principal attack. As his. advance proceeds he will encounter 
Ifieulties which constantly increase in number - and which constantly become, un- 
ipected", and will have to arrange several successive attacks before breaking ■ 
fough. those principles were applied during the last days of the battle of 
anders, but their principal use was as a guide in the construction of the new 
Igfried, Brunhild and Hunding positions. 


2d - On the French sid e. — From the end of 1916, the French defensive doc 
;?ie had scarcely changed, but it had been perfected and codified, like the 
tensive doctrine, by the Regulations and Instructions of the COmmander-in- 


Goneral Hiv-elie, in his K ote of 10 March, 1917 , on the occupation and defense 
£ the front, had already republished their essential points (1); but General 
ffcain was the first to combine all the proscriptions on the defensive into two 
sttplimentary Instructions: 


The Instruction of 20 December, 1917 on the defensive.action of large units 
battle; , T~ i 1 ’ d dd yl- d; d; 


And the Instruction o f 2 3 Aug ust, 1 917 on fh 
the use of troops of all arms*.* 


organization of the terrain 


The Instruction on defensive action was issued after the Instruction on ' 
tensive, action-'of 31 October, 1917; battle should in effect, "be composed of 


i) "The defensive, no more than the offensive, is not conducted by the use .of . 
sn as weapons". Hence the necessity for the. echelonnant of forces in depth,.'' 
during the infantry’s-succession of efforts particularly by movement, while 
te artillery places its'efforts to assist the infantry more in counteroffensive 
reparation fires (O.P.O.) .than by barrage fires. 









closely connected defensive and offensive action"; according to the Directive 1 
of the Comnander-in-Chief, the first served to prepare the second by the material 
and moral uaure Which -they caused to the enemy. 


The fundamental principle of the organization of the defense was echeloiiiaeil 
in. depth; echelonment of organized positions, and echelonment of the forces .in¬ 
tended for their .defense, . 

• ■ ■ ■ •• ,■ 

A defensive organisation was always to be made up of at least two positions, 
sometimes more, at :auch .distance from each other that they .could not be -submitta 
at the same time to.the same aftillery preparation (6 to 8 kilometers). It was 
to be understood that-..intermediate and switch positions might be established be¬ 
tween the different' position si ’h,b-.:b/ph . 


jj§; dete: 
gene fa, 


A position was .to-.be ma'de up of .a certain number of connected, centers of 
resi sta n.ce, formed by the •■combination of s trong, points, the elementary unit of 
the organization-of the terrain being'constituted by the grouping corresponding 
to an automatic arm,, or combat -group. All these element's were naturally to be 
nested in a general network of trenches, parallels and communication .trenches, ■ 

"In order to escape: the-effects of artili'ery- fire and aerial reconnaissance: 
the essential elements .of..the de^eftSe'must be.-dibpefsed,' they must be detached - 
from .the visible lines -of the defends and they must be dissimulated.to the ... 
greatest possible extent. But such dispersion-makes' it more necessary - than ever 
that there be a studied allotment of the moans of the defense and good organize* 


Thus the Instruction, of £5 August,' 1917,’which, condemned the uniform distri¬ 
bution of forces along continuous lines of. trenches* adopted organization by - 
mutually supporting, centers of resistance, but from which passive -intervals 
between centers of resistance, have disappeared, Furthermore, with this,In¬ 
struction there began the peri od of. camouflage,. . ■ ' - ' . • 


Just as the artillery was. t 
divided into: 


o bo echeloned in depth., the infantry was to be 


Local security de tach ment 
the line of observation and of 


. (1) located to make the defense 
tao principal parallel; ' 


Main d efensi ve g arriiso n. 
and centers' of resistance; r ~ 


to insure the defense of the-'strong points 


Support troops , in rear of and near th- 
diate counterattacks; . . ■ 


e troops on guard, to deliver immo 


(1) troupes de garde. 
(B) garrisons de suret 
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l P roo P s available , ox* reserves 
general counterattack or counteroff 
jompanied by artillery or tanks. 


to the rear, ready aid warned for 
which even to be prepared and ac- 


The conduct: of the defense was to be esaenfcially active, whence the ex¬ 
pression defensive actio ns, contemplating at ail times the destruction of the 
fenemy y 's active works and the preparation of battle '(1) • "The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple is that defensive actions should never constitute dispersion of effort and 
If means; coneentration s are required at all points and at all times, for-they 
develop the maximum power of the defensive," The principal method of action 
p the infantry, in the defensive, as in the offensive, is always to be in move- 
lent .• . . • 


As before, the position upon which resistance is to be definitely, made is 
|o be determined by the high command, "because.it alone is capable of ordering 

fee'gbnefal form of defense to be adopted.In the event of a very powerful 

attack, he may decide to accept battle only on the second position*" 


; This position being determined, the principal parallel "will constitute the 
line of resistance of the troops on guard and the normal objective for counter¬ 
-attacks by the troops in support or in reserve echeloned within the position. 

F®ie.determination of its location is of the greatest importance; and will usually 
lie a.responsibility of the army commander." 


? -In order to avoid s\.irp rise, which is the great danger in .the defensive 
‘.in spite of.. the effects of bombardment, in order effectively to resist, the 
lissailant, it will be necessary.:,. • •• 


to develop the service of. collection and exploitation, of. information 


rationally to organize the "terrain a 


a function of an idea of maneuver 


to prepare the conduct of the defense by numerous provisions (plan of 
of reinforcement, of transport, of withdrawal of forces, -etc 


Lastly the roles of the different 
aircraft defense, and antitank defense 
.principal cases which might come up. 


particularly of aviation-, anti- 
to be studied, in the light of. the 


At-almost the same time as the Instruction on defensive actions, there 
Ijjpeared the Directive Ho. 4 of the Coramander-in-Chief, dated 23 December, 1917 


oherne laid down was 


'1st - To hold the first, posi tions in such a way as to break, or at least 
;o slow up arid disorganize, the enemy’s first impetus; 


H 2d - To 4©vote to the defense of these first lines only the means necessary 
|o make adequate use of the organization; and, in any case, to guarantee the 
Employment of the main body on the second positions and on the switch positions, 
Rose integrity must be assured; , : 


;• 3d - To use the available troops, not only in the enemy’s zone of pene- 
pfition., but also in counteroffensives either directed against the flanks or 
Sgainst a part of the front, adjacent to that zone. 


The general reserves themselves were to be employed either, to reinforce - 
|nniaa which were' being attacked or in a counterattack in a locality and in..a 
ffirection which might be considered favorable. 


~{ : 1) Experience of the war clearly demonstrated-, as the Note of 5 December, 1915, 
ipgd already stated, "that the only defensive methods now applicable. are-fire and 
counteroffensive, the passive, defense having lost all its value. Furthermore,. 
Kb Manual for the Chief of Section very properly states that "trench warfare is 
;:aaither a truce nor guard duty-., it is a phase of battle. The opponent must feel 
ijtat he is confronted by a vigilant hatred and know that We wish no rest before 
its defeat." 









Bio high, command was to be ready; to "limit the consequences of a powerfij 
surprise attack to the* loss* of our first lines and to confront the enemy wit;® 
full initiative by giving tp the defense a decidedly aggressive character. ,f 


t .was the • ggftgftd.,whose integrity was to be maintained 
hicii in principle was to be selected as the main position of re- pro 

tother. step .had'been taken in-the direction which had been in&l 
notion of SO December, 1917, which Instruction had vievfed such 
being only on eventual one. On the other hand, and for the first 
s the appearance of the idea of replying to the offensive, not only 
as possible-a resistance, but also by attache, either in a neigh’ 
f or in any other directioif which might be considered favorable. : 

■ df. 'raanauver , applied to • the • defensive, in the-sane way as it shojiJwH^f!?*- 
o the offensive, and Which was to be the richer in results in prOpof|p^.Uie~o: 
certainty with winch it would produce surprise. feodedu 


’’Make the maximum exploitation o 
.so of terrain; 


the'defensive capacity o 


"Take advantage of the 
ion of resistance; 


distance separating the hostile front 


"Thus 

artillery) 


seen, that our defensive'doctrine has followed tho sa 
red by the Gorman defensive-doctrine, but six months 
. an army battlefield corresponds tc the idea of the 
so ideas are'based upon the impossibility of an indo 
t lines and even of the first position; and tend to 
i stance (zone of naior battle, and .army position of 
the rear; it is to have in 'front of it a covering zo 
up the attacker,• to dissociate his attack, if possib 
nfcs to come up. This was a reiurh-tG tho conception 
s) as regards security in position, that is-to say, 
ut pos t s, w hich position war fare had throatoned us’ to 
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VI. - Conclusion. — To sum up; the second part of the year 1917 had 
jjjlsased. a~further"growth in the power of the means brought to bear both by the 
ttack and by the defense, and notably: 


p;- a. Artiller y, particularly heavy artillery which was beginning to include a 
pked proportion of rapid, fire guns; the density of artillery deployed for an 
ttack continually Increased until, at the battle of La Halnaison, it reached 
jte proportion of one gun per 6 meters of front; this proportion was not later- 
urpassed; • 


‘ b. Aviat ion, had increased to.a.considerable degree; it had become not only 
n organ^f command, observation and liaison, but thanks to its pursuit and bom- 
3 rdmQnt squadrons, a. combat arm. ' - ' • 


_c. Tanks, now to be used in mass; these constituted a new and very powerful 
.sans of action; their introduction is to mark a transformation in offensive 
roeedurei In fact, they permit the suppression of the artillery preparation 
Gambrai), and consequently permit the almost certain attainment of tactical 
Uprise, and even to some extent, strategic surprise. 


From now on this new.element will have to be taken into account; an element 
£ which happily the Germans had not yet fully realized the importance. 


‘ d* The use of toxic, shel l in .large masses, which should permit the ..dee-' 
fiction of active works of the enemy, which up to this time, had been sought for 
a be replaced by the neutralization of their personnel. It is to be noted that 
is Germans had ccmmenced the. use of a new product, yperite, no longer a gas but 
. liquid,. very persistent, which wounded rather than kil led, and which rapidly 
Iducea effective strength. Used experimentally against the English on the 
lights of 21-22, then of 24-25 July, 1917, yperite wae used by the Germans on 
be Verdun front to counter our attack of 20 August and there produced considera¬ 
ble effect; the 300,000 projectiles fired in August and September- caused more 
|.an 12000 evacuations, of which only 140 diiid in the hospitals. "We were 
Sfedietanced, and we were not to effectively -reply by the use of a product of 
he same nature until April, 1918. The Germans’ lead on us in this respect at 
lie time was a source of real inquietude, for the effectives of units which were 
Stacked suffered considerably and the struggle against yperite seemed most de¬ 
ceptive of solution (1) 


But, this increase In the material means was accompanied by a corresponding 
dcrease in infantry effectives and of the role of infantry in battle; the artil- 
ery tending more and more to become the principal arm. 


• Be that, as it may, , the effect of this augmentation of material power was 
r eatly to fa cili tate-t actical s urp rise. 


In fact, it was now possible to reduce the length of . our artillery prepare. 


by the availability of new rep id fire heavy artillery materiel (2) 


•— by the use of tanks, which would'even permit the elimination of all 
■tiLlery preparation. '• 


1) Commandant Bouvard, Militaiy lessons of the War. , 

2) It was not estimated, , Instruction of 31 October , 1917, that the length,of the 
irtillery preparation could be reduced from six to three days or four days at the 
lost, without losing any of its effectiveness. 
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On the contraxy, in spite of the fact that the French high command was peM 
feebly aware of this netf possibility of obtaining surprise, it. showed Itself im 
the less partisan.of limi ted ob je-ctive'attacks at least, for the initial stage oft 
major offensive. .. It. believed,- in--effect', that the oppo nent - ms fc be worn down ,'i 
that his reserves .must be absorbed, before the break-through could.be considered^ 
although noiTea'wds Very correct, .(1) but its application is not- 'j 
without difficulties, We have already shown that the efforts to cause a greatesj 
wearing down of the enemy than the wearing down produced, in our .own troops pre¬ 
sents a very delicate problem-which is not always solved according to our ex- 9 
poctatioris. And further, . after a given number of actidns of this kind,. when : 
shall we know that -the time has come to attempt the break-through-?' To. do. this, j 
we would have to be .able to.read the enemy's moves as in ah open book, and to 1 
know that from a stated, time his■reserves had been exhausted. . The d euxieme 
bureaux ' (Z), in spite of their activity and their undeniable competence, will' 
always have difficulty.-in-ainlving; at'such certitude. Finally, might not the 
favorable .opportunity :be presented before the enemy has used all his available-! 
means? It thus appears that the best system is that which permits the wearing 
down of the enemy, but, at, the same time, permits taking advantage of favorably 
circumstances. The multiple attacks, provided for by the Instruction, of 51 ' : 

.October, give. the. means of attaining this result, provided that they be-not 
simultaneous and that their.objectives be not"limited a-priori. 


. In every case, it had now become certain that if the attack could be sure" j 
of. counting on surprise, the efficacy of the defense had become more and more J 
doubtful. In fact, the offensive, had succeeded in overcoming.the difficulties j 
which the adoption of all the resources of fortification and defensive tactics haf 
opposed to it. Furthermore, the defensive measures .which the Germans adopted be-j 
trayed on their part a real, fear of.a break-through, while we•ourselves -did not 
believe we could accomplish the break-through with any degree of rapidity, fihap ] 
we seemed to fear the most, and that-with reason, was surprise, which is, in fact! 
the great enemy,of the defensive, and which was becoming more and more-difficult! 
to guard against. Briefly, at the end of 1917, the struggle between the.shell || 
and armor again turned in favor of the shell. 


The fact was that tlr 
front for the purpose of 1 
obtaining a decision, had 


ig major offensives which had been attempted on our 
breaking in the fortified front of the.enemy and ob 
L always ended in failure. The reason for this was. 


(8) Second sec 


;ence- 










the first place, they were generally not provided with the means needed to crush 
organization which had such strength and which were so stubbornly defended; and, 
secondly, the methods employed ware not adequate, either to the object in view or 
to the situation of the moment. Thus, our offensive battles always remained in 
the phase of the first act of the break-through, that is, the break-through always 
remained incompletely accomplished. Furthermore, in this year of 1917, as Russia 
had;not furnished the assistance which-had been counted upon, the‘Germans were 
able to decrease their effectives on that front; and although they could not send 
organized large units into France from that front, they at least were able to send 
there the• youngest elements of the divisions which were if: ft in Russia. Further¬ 
more, exchange of division between the two fronts, allowed the divisions' which 

had been-—-by our attacks to nest in Russia, without decreasing the 

divisions which remained in France. This explains .why the task of the. franco- 
Brittanic armies was much heavier than had been, expected (1). These impressions, 
coinciding with the let down in energy, naturally led to.the creation of doubt 
in the possibility of exploiting accomplished successes wi th sufficient' - speed to* 
carry the war into the open. ' ill- ' " \ • 


ee. that this' deceiving mentality- was not shared by the Germans 


(1) English losses for 1917: 800,000 men, of which 340,000. were killed or 

disappeared. French losses for 1917; 435,000 men, of'which 143,000 were killed 

or disappeared (for France, the smallest losses of the five' years .of the war). 
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TEE YEAR 1918 


THE BREAK THROUGH OE FORTI HEED POSITIONS AMD THE RETURN TO 

OPEN WARFARE. 


This- last year of war is naturally divided, into two distinct phases 


The first phase is marked by the great German spring offensives; 


The second phase.is’made up of the victorious.offensive of the Allies 


The,: first, phase corresponds to the great German offensives of the Spring’; 
of 1918, which again produced open warfare on our front. In effect, on sever¬ 
al occasions, the Germans had practiced, or themselves had b^en .made the ob¬ 
ject of, a break -.through in the eastern theatre, and thus- had had opportunity 
to fight in open terrain. They therefore, along with their loader, Ludendorff, 
firmly believed in the possibility of the break through and of. the exploits-jj 
tion of success. Furthermore, from the ond of 1917, they trained their troops 
in open warfare maneuver." Ludondorff wrote: "Every thought must be turned 
away from trench warfare and towards the offensive." Furthermore, in Germany, 
it was believed that a peade of compromise, in which there should bo neither 
victor or conquered, was from thorn on impossible; and that only a victory pi 
arms could end the conflict. The submarine war, decreed on 1 February, 1917, .: 
and which,, in six months was to have produced decisive results, had not fulfill 
led its promise; and the rush of American forces into Franco now appeared to k; 
inevitable. In addition, as we have seen, the moans of the attack had bocouo \ 
superior to the means of defense. Lastly, the armistice with Russia (20 Doccr- 
her, 1917), had relieved the Germans of all solicitude in that direction. It j 
was essential, then, before the American help should have reached its full ef¬ 
fect, to force the principal enemy to lay down his arms, Ludondorff said: 

"The situation in our own country and in those of our Allies, and the conditio? 
in which tho Army found itself, demanded an offensive which should produce a . ■ 
rapid decision . This was practicable only on tho western front..... This re¬ 
quired tremendous materiel and strong troops who, liko their loaders, should 
have boon trained for the offensive. If these conditions could be assembled^ 
time, wo gpuld, wo oven wore forced to attack ..... I knew that an offensive 
in the west 'would bo one of the most difficult operations in the history of 
thp world." And he adds: "Attack raised tho morale of tho troops, defensive 
lowered it. The offensive was thus to the interest of tho army . On tho defen* 
sive the array was hound to succumb little by little to the constantly incrcas -1 
•ing. superiority of tho enemy in men and in materiel. The .army itself had -mk 
this feeling." 5 


mass 

would 


The Germans wore thus to gather nearly all their forces’against the 
Fpanco-British front: 205 divisions out of 241. Tho transport of troops be 
gan at the end of 1917; and 50 now divisions were brought up which wore dos| 
tined to give the Gormans a superiority of about 30 divisions over the Allio 
during the. first months of 1918. 


Ludondorff hoped to secure the rupture of the front by one or several 
dffensivef, which wore to ho pushed to tho limit and which-woro to have the 
maximum moans available. However, tho strength and depth of our defensive I 
ganization led him to boliovc that all parts of the front’ wore not equally ; 
favorable for an offensive on a grand scale. Ludondorff who, "ivhcn dealing, 
with the Russians, the Roumanians and the Italians had shown himself to boa 
passionate courtier of strategy; but, when faced by tho Franch and the Briti 
he abandoned strategy and became tho slave of tactics. Ho no longer soughfef 
sensitive spot of his opponent for the maximum strategical success; he wase 
looking for .weak .spots whore ho might find the minimum tactical resistance j 
(1)." Furthermore, .Ludondorff himself has given us the’..reasons which dicta# 


(1) Colonel Becker, Trols Conferoneos sur Ludondorff, chef d ; ami 6 o 







Lot us then see what tactical methods he was-to employ to produce rapid 
and deep penetration. 


I. The Gorman offensive doctrine. New attempt t o reconcile method and 
rapidity. — The procedures used by the Germans for their great offensives- 
of 1918 were deduced from those which t*pey had employed-with success 'against 
the Russians in'1917; that is, they were characterized by: 


Efforts to secure surprise during the preparatory stage 


d continuity during the execution 


surprise. — Strategical surprise was sought on the 
(on SI March the'indications of attack were the same in 
on the other hand, by a. concentration of the 
(Hirson, Maubeuge), the location of which 
of .the concentration. • 


1st. Attempts a~ 
one hand, by maneuver 
.Champagne and in Picardy), and, 
mass of reserves in a central ares, 
would not disclose the real purpose 


Tactical surprise was to be secured 


By a very careful camouflage of preparatory.measures; 


By very severe discipline of circulation; 

By very close supervision, of telephone conversations and of correspond 


once 


By secret' distribution of orders,, always written in longhand by an offi 


By limiting the movomont of attack units into.concentrations to night 
movement 3$, (2); • . . '- ; 

By bringing theat up at. the last minute (with tho exception of tlkmart.il' 
iory); , • . ' . . w;' ; v 

By the -brevity and tho violence of ‘the artillery preparation, depending 
upon technical preparation of fire, on tho neutralization of the opposing 
forces (infantry and artillery) by gas shell, and upon tho destruction of ob¬ 
stacles by minonwerfer. . . ' . ' ‘ 


tion of January, ’ 1918 (attack 


Consequently 


it must be conducted as rapidly 
noo, without any halts. 


a. Onco the infantry attack is launched 
as possible, and to the greatest possible dis 1 


The onem^’s artillery system, which forms tho skeleton of the do- 
must be dislocated at tho first blow; to this end "the attack will ox 


fen so 


(1) ”In every offensive action it is of decisive importance to-produce- sur 
pSiso". (Logulations, 1 January,, 1918.,) 


(2) ’ Some of tho divisions, which took part in tho 21 March attack made as 
many as nino night marches. . - 
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tend to a depth of 0 kilometers or. non e 
hostile artillery... positionh?h'{Nbte of H 


.in... : ad-¥ahci.ng-;.up : to and heyhnd---the 
'Januh:ry, ...lQI8)'v 


As'the artillery can-not -no-v'.- 
h trill’consist of. two phases: 


ame speed as the infantry 


se', ;or battle of position, during, which. the; iii¥arith$-'hill ad' 
cover of t-hp ; .polling '.barrage', its rate of advance being as- 
d troops, or shock-troops -( 1 );. this..is.•• a--.general operation- in 
-tive of. hhevlGO'er . e'dheiefts-ha reducedltb. the mahiBidmi 


A. second . phase , or battle - in the intermediate, zone, 
beyond the limit.-Of the, rolling' barrage/ or..vheneve; 
.the;-- infantry; the. direction of-, the battle then' is e: 
iubaltern leaders, regimental and battalion.command©: 
ir rely with certainty upon the Vsupport of artillery 
•f have available the necessary means in fire peter . 
temporarily,- to conduct the- notion alone. 


s-bana tile large units in reserve to the greatest extent', 
sions wore to bo .. engaged upon narrow.' front s (two infantry 
.ino, one infantry'regiment in support, reserve of the in- 
id vwro to conduct the battle as long as possible. ( 3 ) ' 

."otack divisions -mush -be ■relieved after one day Vs fighting 
tod. On tap'contrary, by means of tactical skill, the in- 
i its combat value, in such a way that,the divisions-shall 
nsiyo battles of several days' duration ,(5) , and dur.ing., 
a considerablo advance shall have boon made.'* (ITotc-of .25 
'Thu infantry -which is'fartherost in advance must oon- 
- long, as it is possible for it to -do so and- must not be ri 


In the 21 >March attach 
fought' for two or thre 


the major it j' of the first line 
days, some of them for eVon ci 


infantry divisions 
ht consecutive day 












inforcod from tho roar unless it is absolutely necessary to do so 
of 8 Hfl ruary,) 


Tlio dominant preoccupation, therefore, was Only to engage reserve u ni ts 
as latg,as,possible, always with the purpose of conserving available troops 
to push still farther on. Also the role of t ho c omman d upon the battlefield: 
was defined as feller/s: • 


Sc on or,lizo tho infantry 


b. Bngago tho reserves only-at a favorable time and at points rrhoro pro¬ 
gression has become marked. "Premature- engagement of the reserves invariably 
uses up the attack and loads -to tho stopping of tho offensive movement be¬ 
fore it has .boon possible to effect tho penetration."' (Noto of 25 January.) 


£. Always maintain -the ocholonmont in depth of the attack formation in 
order to cover the flanks and to confront counterattacks.' "If ocholonmont in 
depth is .constantly maintained, it is almost certain that counterattacks rill 
bo repulsed." (Regulation of 1 January-.) 


c_. Lastly, constantly insure liaison and follow the battle f: 
at hand. , "The'posit ion of the commander is of- great importance, 
should be on the battlefield, those of the divisions being located 
the- -front." (Noto of 25 January.) 


- — I nfantry . — In order to ful 
the infantry no longer will have 
but must conduct battle with its orn'Means to break 

aese means had been, aug- 

o with the ed¬ 


it h. Employment of. tho different arms 
fill the role assigned to- it, in the battle, 

only to occupy ground, _ 

the resistance which it will moot. Jhrthombro, tJ 
mented in order to permit tho infantry temporarily to dispens_ 
laborat1 on of tho infantry. In addition to its rifles.and heavy and light 
machine guns, the Regulation of 1 January, 1918, provided."that, in. attheka 
of great dopth, batteries of horse drawn artillery aridmihohwcrfcrs. should bo 
placed, undor the orders of infantry regiments"; and the Annex of 2S January • 
fixed their number; "in-general,' one field battery of the division aptiliery 
regiment and ,6 light minonworfors-por infantry regiment-." . _ 


lUrthormoro, oven in- the first' phase , in spite., of artillery support., the 
infantry might have to fight. .In fact, the Note of 8 -February stated: "Tno- 
resistancc must be constantly repeated that it is a fact* that a barrage y;i 11 
never forra a thick curtain of fire, and that it will never relievo tho. infan¬ 
try from, its necessity to wage'battle at close distance with its machine guns', 
its rifles, baj^onets, grenades and light trench mortars as well as with its; 
accompanying artillery. But barrage fire will aid it in such fighting.. t .'. 
at.present, too little importance is attached to tho support which tho infan¬ 
try should find in the- fire -of its own arms, ■ in the way we wore accustomed 
to do in peace-time maneuvers with cur system of advancing by bounds. Tho 
infantry must not only bo assisted in its advance by artillery firing from 
positions, well to the roar, by tho fire of accompanying batteries and light 
trench mortars, but it must help itself principally by its own machine gun 
and musketry fires." (1) 


The instructions of Ludondorff. constantly dwell upon tho.'neccssity v f6r-us 
ing the heavy machine guns in tho offensive during tho preparatory period 
as well as during tho period of execution. 


133. 







In the second p hase the attach can not be prescribed in a precise manner,- 
n« longer does it unfold likeaan automatic machine: "Once the hostile’posi¬ 
tions and artillery positions have been carried, the'battle takes on the char¬ 
acter of war of movement. Methodical preparation ceases; 'the genius of per- 1 
sonal •decision and of vigorous intervention take tlie ascendantPursuit 
of the enemy, rapid and uninterrupted.; allow him no respite,..even ati.night. 

Fo waiting for neighboring units; however, there must be constant readiness - 
to protect the advance by’fire against unforseen--resistanceIf the enemy 
has. been able to stick to a position, carry- it at : a single rush while keeping'] 
up constant pressure’, which, however, should bo. supported, by. fires.;-: very often? 
a short concentration of machine gun, rainpnwer£e.r .pr. accompanying. artillery 
fir.es-'will -be sufficient';' In host case's', postponement of taking such posi¬ 
tions will require still greater sacrifices.. , .. Finally, if -the enemy has 
had the time to man positions to the rear with .fresh reserves., first clear 
him from the zone in front of such positions, then donduct reconnaissance. 

Tho attack will then be ordered by the superior command, with the coordinated 
employment .of all tho moans. It will be preceded by an. artillery preparation..: 
Proceed here as above, but with some more speed. thbn 'in the case of tho first■ 
attack." (Regulation of 1 January.). . ' - • ••' 


It is then .that "tho decisive role played-by the’commander of all ranks 
and upon.all arms makes itself' felt'. An attack docs not develop automatical¬ 
ly; the command must fulfill its function-which is.to command.; ovory ono must 
display initiative." (Koto’ of 8 Pohruar.y.) '. 


"In the broiik-.through, as well as in warfare- of' movement., secondary com¬ 
manders starting with' company or battalion-commanders, from the movement the 
barrage starts must bo free to act ■ and -to make use .of their. tactical skill.’ 
The decision will often depend upon the actions of commanders of secondary 
units." (Hotc of 2£ January.) ■’ 


Exploitation of success is thus based on the rapidity of action of the 
infantry and on.the.initiative.of tho subordinate officers and--non--commission 
ed officers; and, consequently, upon the decontralization of command. 


Artillery . -- Tho brevity .and-tho violence of the. artillery preparation, 
which should insure surprise, will' he obtained as a result of technical pre¬ 
paration of firo which permit s the almost complete suppression of-adjustments 
and particularly as a result of the p rinciple of tho neutrali za tion of the 
moans of tho defense by gas shell which has 1 taken the place .of tho- old ’prin- ■ 
ciplo of destruction which has become impossible of '-accomplishment. . This - 
neutralization is to bo effected, not only during the execution, of the attack 
but also, and particularly, during tho artillery preparation ; as this effect 
(as opposed to the offoct of destruction) can be only tempoary,,it.is essen¬ 
tial that tho infantry attack bo conducted "rapidly and decisively". Massive 
fires of gas shell are to bo used net only upon hostile batteries, but also 
upon the organs of defense (infantry, machine guns, minonworfer)and oven' 
upon the rear areas. (!) 


Systematic fires for destruction are to remain normal before tho battle 
begins and 'become exceptional only on the day ,of the attack. . In tho Note of 
8 February, Ludondorff oven calls attention to the fact that' "countcrbattcry 
work, assisted by meticulous observation, should increase in intensity on all 
fronts before the attack begins." (2) . ,' - 


"Tho total destruction of tho occupants in generally an impossible, task 
for tho,artillery. It is for this reason that the moral effect uppn the 
occupants’is of much 'or even of greater importance than the action of 
destruction." (Artillery battle regulations, 1917.) Fires on sensitive 
points of organizations in roar arc "very important on account of the do- 
cidod disturbance ..which, they may occasion in tho general; direction of ,tho’ . 
battle". -. (Regulation of 1 January.) * - 


(2) On August 1, Ludondorff again -published its importance, which he had 
noted at his .own expense: "In one month", he wrote, "tho fire of the ’ 
enemy has completely destroyed, in' round numbers, 13# of the pieces on-jr 
gaged in the battle. This figure clearly demonstrates the value of an’ 
alert count orbatt-cry." ■ 
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Ac regards the minonvrerfors, .v;Aos u. range had nor; boon increased to £000 
motors, they will bo charged, during the preparation, v:ith the destruction o. 
the wire and the essential organs of the defense, which trill free a notable 
amount- of artillery for the, oxoesution of other missions. 

■ • As to the lopgth of such pre paration , the Regulation of January 1 said: 

"The requirement that fat the moment of the assault, the artillery be para¬ 
lyzed and the essential parts of the 'defensive organization be destroyed cap 
bo accomplished bnly by an artillery projamitlj®® of several hours,..... Re¬ 
course must not bo had to a rolling fire of several days." And the Note of ■ 
February, adds: "Efforts.to obtain an effect of surprise must net lead us to 
be satisfied with hasty preparations. They must'hot result in an excessive 
diminution of the artillery preparation....» The fact must not be lost sigh' 


In ,the first phaso , the rolling barrage "shall be executed with the great¬ 
est • possible number of batterles", -.it's advance being regulated "so that the, 
mpvombnts;of.the assaulting'•’infiaii.ti'y shall proceed without halts". Thus, bat¬ 
teries of all calibers,are to take part in the barrage, which will, bo a double 
barrage, the curved firo of mortars and of heavy pieces being placed in ad¬ 
vance.of.that of the light'-artiilory.' ■ Thd minonwerfors will, participate 
within the-limit of their range* As to the density of the barrageLudondorff 
wrote in his Note of 16 February: ,"I am convinced that a. rolling barrage, 
using, any kind of aranunition, and having a width of from 70 to 80 motors per 
battery.-(of 4 pieces) ■ of light : artiHo.ry, Will give good results". The use . 
of ..smoko shell, when the. wind may be favorable, and blue cross shell (stcrna- 


, "The infantry must 

powerful artillery support. And the artil- 
"This mission is most important and 

The artillery- 

which has taken part in the preparation of the initial break through can only 
bo partially charged with this mission. An additional powerful and mobile. . 
force of artillery must be available." In fact, the artillery was to be divid- 


In the second phase , .the Regulation of 1 January said 
not at any time bo deprived of 
lory combat regulations of 1917 added 
the most difficult for the artillery during the . break through 


The infantry accompanying artillery, which advances with it; 

The batteries designated to displace forward and to be part of the 
vancing mass of attack (2); ; 


(1) Nevertheless, it was observed that when the infantry did not succeed in 
an attack, it fell back, sent up a rocket, and that the bombardment was 
immediately brought down .again on the position to bo taken. 


(3) On 21 March, the artillery was to begin its displacement one half hour 
after the attack was launched; in the later offonsivos, it displaced a- 
periods varying between one and one half and three, hours after H hour. 






batteries remitting-in position, the' most n&vnnepd of which. should 
forward displacement of those above, - 


Lastly, the organizati on of c omm and .within the artillery undorwont rad¬ 
ical changes, which had been tried out for the first time in the .attack onV 
Riga (1 September, 191V). While the artillery struggle had; always . boon con¬ 
sidered as a mission for which the division artillery, reinforced for this, 
ptirposo, was responsible, it now. was confided to a particular .commander who’ 
was generally to bo the commander.gfthewcorps artillery, and who had the 
bulk 'of the heavy rifle batteries’under his orders. It is. thus Spoil that cu 
far as count or battery is‘concerned, the Germans by degress had been load ■ tO;. 
completely adopt our method...., 


Aviation. — The Gorman aviation, being decidedly inferior .to that of 
the Allies, was to. attempt* to gain, the mastery of the. air only during the 
actual time of the attack in order to insure the -functioning of -the pianos . 
working directly with and for the infantry and" t he : low-flying. planes with 
liaison missions and taking part in the battle by machine .gunning the, ■hostile 
infantry. For this :pUrposo, strong patrols .(6 to- 20 planes) wore td map’up " 
the air and force the disappearance, of the. hostile pianos, provided they wore 
not out in force, , ' . • • 'J ... • 


Long distance reconnaissances •were, to, bo executed^py.,.singly. ; pl>anos fly¬ 
ing at groat altitude. On the contrary, night •bdmBd^'dmerit missions .word;to be 
Confided to .'complete squadrons. ■' > . '• 


it Is to bo rioted that none ,of Ludendorff 1 s« Regulations or Instructions 
made .any mention of the cavalry as an arm for exploitation of success- after 
tho rupture of tho,front, 


It will bo soon that this is an entirely different conception from, that’ 
of the system of limited objective attacks laid‘down by the Instruction of 31 
October, 1917, from which the Gorman doctrine differed upon tho following 
points: ' : , 


a. Mw.ro complete efforts to secure surprise, (the first requisite, of 
success) by the employment of every method capable of assuring the•socrecy 
of preparations: and to reduce the length of the artillery preparation - (par¬ 
ticularly by the neutralization pf the moans of defense rather, than by their 
destruction). ' , . • 


b. Exploitation to the greatest possible extent’of"the effect of sur¬ 
prise by rapidity and continuity of execution (the second requisite of 'suc¬ 
cess), which wore to be produced by: - 


— reinforcing tho fire.power of the-infantry, so that it could continue 
Ction, at least temporarily, without tho collaboration of the artillery; 


—requiring the.artillery always to be able 
port the infantry at fill times -during its advance 


it least partially; to sup- 


Such'wore-the methods which Ludendorff adopted in order to reconcile the 
necessity of method and of rapidity, the most delicat6/problem; and; tho solu¬ 
tion of .which he sought- by freeing the inf wintry from t h e tutelage of the ar¬ 
t illery . Srom this fact, tho infantry regained the preponderant role in bat¬ 
tle, ef which position warfare had tended to rob it. 
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. The attncle>Vns directed solely against the 'English;.frbn^ to .include ,its 
point of juncture vith the French armies. It was hero that ‘tho V-British 
Amy .(Gcugh) v/as attached by forces of throe-tines its cv:n strength, on a 
front of ; 20 kilometers,- and at which point the' break through was effected. 
Boginning with the 24th the first available French divisions began hastily 
to ahriyefto fill.the breach, and to,reestablish liaison with the English 
right. If at this moment, a mass of hostile cavalry had boon pushed into the 
open terrain, the. battle would-probably have developed entirely differently. 
On the contrary, under the influence of our resistance which continued to in- 
creasov the enemy’s advance beenmo slighter and slighter; beginning with 30’ 
March, the battle enmo to a lull; and ’when it was resumed, oh 4 April, south, 
of Montdidicr, it was too Into;' a new front-had closed in rear of that pocket 
which was 50 kilometers deep. 


■■ -Then Ludendorff suspended the Pieardio offensive and on 9 April-launched 
the Flanders offensive , first between the La.Bassee Oon-aland Armontiores 
(a 15 kilometer'front), then Ypros, with 9 infantry divisions in front lino, 
then-five now divisions (two hours artillery preparation) ,|f Here again,, after 
marked success, which seemed to open the road to Calais, the Germans .were 
stopped by the. stubborn resistance of the French at Mont Kernel (25 April) .. . 
The pocket which was formed had a depth of about 12 kilometers'. 


It may well be asked how, with such means, the Germans did not succeed 
right from the start,, in •crushing the forces which opposed‘.them, and which, 
until the early days of April, were certainly less than half the forces: which 
the Germans had on the front of attack, 


Cne of the most, important reasons was the lack of'reserves 
considerable numerical superiority. 


In order to feed the 21 March attack, they had to use 75 of'the avail¬ 
able infantry divisions in the first six-days, then to engage 10 new divisions 
in the- following four &ays : and 9 others between the 1 and 8 April, Total; 

92 infantry divisions. Immediately following the. Flanders attack required ,38 
more infantry divisions. The forces which were engaged during the first month 
of the offensive thus reached the figure of 130 infantry divisio ns, 31 of.. - 
which, attacked twice, that is, 161 division ongagernents.” As the number; ol 1 - 
German infantry 'divisions: upon the western front did not exceed the maximum 
figure of 207, it is-seen that two-thirds of his forces had. taken part in the : 
first offensive; and nevertheless his opponent was still in condition to face 
him. Thus, the final chock of the offensives, of 21 March and 9 April must be 
attributed to tile exhaustion of reserves much more than to all.other causes. 
Under those circumstances it is not an exaggeration to say that to execute a 
break through and fully-, to exploit it, very, heavy reserves must bo., available; 
furthermore, they are essential because of the progressive-extension'of the 
initial front of attack as the. salient begins to grow within the enemy'.s lino, 
up to the' time when the front becomes definitely broken. (1) ' 


Another reason of ultimate failure must bo sought in the lack of rapidity 
in the advance, which allowed us in every instance to bring up to the threat¬ 
ened locality the forces necessary to parry the danger. If we consider the. 
advance on the principal axis of attack: Saint Quentin—Moaidiclie? (21 March ' 
offensive) the rate of advance was as follows: . ' ' 


21 March, advance expected: 9 kilometers 


Actual' advance 


5 kilometers 


fighting in the interior of organized' positions 


22 March,, advance expected: 12 kilometers 


Actual advance 


kilometers; fighting in the interior of organized positions 


(1) The number of infantry divisions in front line on the front of attack in¬ 
creased from 42 on 21 March to about 70 in the early days? of April. . 
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23 March 


ilometers 


Actual- advance 


16 kilometers; open terrain available 


24 March, actual advance 
infantry divisions; 


6 kilometers; contact with the first .Stench 


25 March, actual advanc.e 


10 kilometers 


26 March, actual advance 


8 . kilometers 


27 March, actual advance 


6 kilometers 


20 .Hatch, actual advance 


4 kilometer's; beginning, of 


er.ious Stench re 


29 March, ^ctual'advance: 1 


Home ter 


30 March, actual advance: 3 kilometer 


-hat, more than ever, success depends u; 
upon the initiative of .the' infantryman 
■ beyond the first lines. 


id that the battle is made:, up* of two distinct'.phases: - 
against the organized positions, which requires a min- 
arranged by the High Caimand; then .’’the'continuation 
an opponent who is not yet installed on. a continuous 
Mens must be .abandoned, so as not. to 
Success' then' depends far less upbii 
upon the ability and.,the spirit of 
, , Who must advance the'attack by means of 

(Note of 17 April.) ., ' ; 

% flmily upgqd that the infantry be'taught ho?; to take.machine gun 
> ^ by I'imcing use of all the means of fire power with which £ hoy have 

provided. The battery of artillery attached to 'each infantry regiment 
being tooJLato in rendering support to the loading battalions, Luden- 
provided for the eventual'assignment of one group of light artillery 
ven a detachment of heavy artillery. In this manner, each leading bat- 
n would have available a section of 'artillery, which would not. prevent ■ 
cgimcntal commander, in case of local resistance, from making ,his action 
Anus the' battle in the, iritormodiate' zone, 'which is mad's--up of- isolated 


the methodical attack, against the organ 
ute preparation and is arranged by the 
of the attack against r • 

front, in .which long drawn -out preparat: 
allow the enemy time'to collect himself, 
the intervention of the High Command than 
rosolutepn of.subordinate loaders, 
rapid action." i 
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combats (If, load to .the Croat ion of .tho* mixed- battal ion, for. tlici. solo pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the advance: of the. infantry^-to "quicken its movement and 
to. accomplish the .break-through within-the minimum of time. 


As a result of the 31'March and 9 April offensives, two salients had been 
croatcd which the . Germans.wore to attempt to .exploit in order to join thorn up. 
The English Army, they thought, £ad-been bled white* In fact it had lost 
300,00C men; 53 of its divisions out of. 60 had boon engaged, of,which 25-had 
boon reduced to the condition of skeletonized units. On-its side,' the-.-.EPonch 
Amy had had' to throw half of its divisions into the battle; it had extended 
its front of 125 kilometers., which made its situation more difficult. Fin¬ 
ally, the morale of the people of the Entente had been decidedly shafce»t» 


On the other hand, common dang.or had forced the Allies to take the first 
•atop towards unity of command . On .26 March, at the Doullens .conference, 
.Odnoral Foch was charged, with.the coordination of the action of the Allied 
arraios upon our., front. ,From-, then on the defensive battle was to be conducted 

according to .the following-.very simple ideas: 


not to give up-another inch of terrain; 


it all costs, to maintain close .liaison with the English 


onstitute reserves (on; 7 April, they already amounted to 12 infantry 


— make -preparations, for a^ counteroffensive,- Finally, on 14 April, Gen- 
oral Fooh-received effective .command of the Allied armies, -At- all events, 
these first offensives had’very effectively used up the German Army-; losses 
wore heavy and,, even this naiiy-, the divisions -could not be completely recon- , 
stitutod; a delay was imperative before making a now'attempt, in order to rest 
and reequip their' divisionsthis was. to require a delay of a month, vluich the 
Allies,, particularly the English, were to take advantage of foi' 'reorganization 


' ; "‘'2d. General loch was already making preparations for. a -spuntoroffqnsivo 
td disengage the .Amions—Paris railroad, when ho was. forestalled by She German 
attack of 27 May on the Aisne . True to his principles, Lu&cndorff had -chosen 
the Qhorain dos Dames .front, weakly held by used up divisions, upon which ;to 
launch his new-.effort. Instead of again attacking the English.Array in-an at¬ 
tempt- -to put it out of action, ho- <jlooted, as a preliminary,- to -draw.the 
French reserves towards the. south and to exhaust them,. In -fact, at this time, 
tjjd mass .of tlio .French Armies was concentrated .in the north, whore there v/as 


(1) "Thu necessity fpy the .-temporary assignment of artillery units to infantry 
regiments has become apparent, because the general attack, after breaking 
. into a position which is methodically defended, develops into isolated, 
fights , conducted by the infantry regiment of the line which has advanced. 
It’ is "the province of the infantry regimental commanders, within the divi- 
, -sicn and pursuant to the division commander’s instructions, to direct this 
isolated battle. For this purpose ho must have artillery support, and im¬ 
mediate control over the artillery'units which are charged with that mis¬ 
sion, who, consequently,, must be placed under his orders (and as far as 
possible, always the same units.)" (Note of 15 May.) 


(2) Finally, another cause of the German failure, which is not within the scope 
of this study, liossin the value of the defending troops'; bravo troops, 

■ energetically commanded, who, when they wore not completely.sutaurged by 
the attacking horde, exhibited uiisii.akoablc tenacity (Byng's III Array about 
Arras, French units south of Monttlidior) „ ’ ■ : 




numerous indications of a nov: offensive#' (!) On tho 60 kilometers, the. front 
of -attack, there wore only sovon infantry divisions' in first lino and four in¬ 
fantry divisions in sodond line. ( 2 ) -Hew over, less confidence there was-#f a 
brook through than on 21 March/.the enemy had assigned objectives -to bo reach 
od, marked by the general line i RhoirAs—-heights south of the Veslo-Boissons. 
Immediately after that, offensive, another was to bo launched north of the . 
Aisno, in tho direction of Oemniogno. 


The Concentration,began on 19 May, and put thirty infantry divisions into 
movements, again by night marches '(except for 6 infantry divisions which kero 
moved by rail).. Finally, in order to make mere certain of procuring surprise^ 
the artillery preparation vans to last only two hours and forty minutes and was 
to be conducted only at night (from 1 to 3:40 AM) ,■• This resulted in the de¬ 
ployment of a mass of artillery of about 4000 pic-cos, that is, in the densest 
section,, one piece per 7 meters of front. The mass of attack consisted of 42 
infantry divisions, 20 of which a,' ere in first line; furthermore, the defender, 
assailed by forces five times superior, was literally submerged.’ 


On the evening of tho 27th, the attack, which had advanced from 15 to 25 
kilometers, reached tho Vosic, and on the following day it halted on the 
heights south of the river which constituted its objective.. Confronted.- with 
this unhoped for success, tho High Oemmand ordered the advance to be pushed 
towards the southwest and towards tho south to reach the Manic. If at that 
moment (like the 24 March) amass of cavalry had toon thrown into the open - 
breach, it would have boon able to produce incalculable results-.- The movement 
was resumed on the morning of the 29th and the Marne was reached on tho 30th. 
But on tin, flanks, the results wore loss brilliant: Soissons had with diffi¬ 
culty been token on the 29th, while Rlioims resisted every assault. Thus tho 
pocket of Chateau-Thierry was formed, which in spite of every effort to .do so, 
could not be widened. (3) On 4 June, the 42 infantry divisions had boon used 
up'; there 'was nothing loft to exploit this advance of 50 kilometers. The 
Aisne offensive could bo considered as having ended. ' ,■ . . • 


.The Allied High Command had had to engage in the battle all of the cavalry 
divisions and 30 French infantry divisions, not.counting 2 American infantry 
divisions and 1 British infantry division; the situation was critical, the* re¬ 
serves being nearly:exhausted. 


However, Ludendorff was to launch the offensive on the right bank of the 
CfljSg..which - had been planned ;, but t imo was needed to bring up the major part of 
-the' artillery which had already boon employed the 27 May on the Aisne; also the 
date of the attack, - Originally sot for tho 7th,. was postponed until. 9 Juno . 
Furthermore, the preparations this time had not escaped the vigilance of the 
French'; -surprise was not to bo realized and the losses were to be heavy. The 
artillery preparation, still a night operation, lasted four hours ana twenty 
minutes (from 12 o’clock,, midnight, until. 4:20 AM) and was delivered by a mass 
of artillery as powerful as on' 27 May. The infantry attack, delivered by 

19 infantry divisions, of which 13 wore in the front line, was delivered over 
a front of 55 kilometers on the right bank of the Oise, The French held this 


(1) Of 103 French infantry divisions, 55 were on. the front,. 26 (40$) of which 
were north of the- Oise; of the 38 infantry divisions in reserve, 12 (l/3) 
wore behind the English. ■ 


( 2 ) Th; seven infantry divisions in first line were thus deployed on enormous 
fronts, varying from• 6 to 12 kilometers. . ' 


(5) The number of infantry divisions in first line increased from 18 on the 
base of departure to 34 required to garrison the pocket in the early days 
of June, 

( 4 ) piie greater part of the German batteries -was put in place during the last 
two nights and was pushed well forward-in a zone within 1000 meters of the 
departure trenches*., g : 





ground with a little more than 7 infantry divisions in the first line and 4 
in second lino. ' On-the first'day the attack node a bound cf 8 kilometers in 
the center, while the advance on the wings was very slow; on the 10th, it 
again made some slight progress, but on the 11 th an improvised counterattack 
was launched against its right'flank, a counterattack whieh had boon impro¬ 
vised in 34 hours with four infantry divisions (the last fresh troops which 
we had remaining) supported by 163 medium tanks. The surprise was complete, 
and the Germans offensive, after some, unfruitful attempts, stopped on .the 
15th* To tno 19 hostile infantry divisions, the Stench had-opposed'hardly 
15* ; whieh wore enough to hom in the attack, but this time their reserves were 
exhausted. If the Gormans had boon able to launch "shortly after 15 June t he 
major offensive which they .launched only a month later, "no one could say 
what the result might have boon" (General Bunt), < 

The German offensive method , perfectly applied on 37 May and 'which was 
moreover favored,by circumstances, had given complete satisfaction. However, 
Ludendorff felt it necessary in a new I-Toto of 9 Juno , to again call attention 
to its principles, particularly that of audacity and energy to bo exhibited 
by the infantry: "In general, too much boldness is loss prejudicial' than an 
excess of caution. Nothing but energetic vim, which no consideration each;'', 
block, can produce large results. To this effect, neither most objectives** 
ho assigned which are too narrowly limited, nor must there ho any anxious 
glances cast toward neighboring units. It is the business of the commander 
from the roar.to look out for the security of the flanks...... As soon as 

the initial hole is made in the front, the infentry.regiments must advance) ■ 
Tiiilo. fighting- independently. . Per this purpose, aside from their. accompany- 
ing artillery, they have light artillery and even additional* heavy artillery 
at theif direct disposition,....(1) The dash of the infantry, its marching 

ability, its endurance and its spirit of sacrifice, particularly in the ease 
Of Its officers, arc .always the primordial-..requisites of great successes. 

The chofgotic vim of a single battalion "or company commander can force the : 
enemy to give X7ay over broad fronts or to continue his withdrawal.* (2)7 ' 

Nevertheless, Lxidendorff, apparently alarmed at the reduction In effee- 
tives, insisted upon the necessity .for further sparing the infantry: v If.’tile' 
infantry attack is conducted with the low density which is appropriate to art 
attack supported by machine guns, 'with, the support of accompanying artillery, 
etc.'.... it will always have sufficient offensive power. A greater density 
than this servos only to increase the losses, The most vigorous resi stance 
is broken much more readily >y reinforcing the artillery than by adding to 
tho infant ry..... The nor? tactical instruction of our infantry (fewer linos, 
of skirmishers and mass attacks, mere attacks of machine gun in groups sup¬ 
ported by musketry fire, -by light and heavy machine guns, grenade throwers, 
bomb throwers and accompanying guns) gives our infantry a definite superior¬ 
ity over tho enemy. It has given us success and has spared us losses," On 
On the other hand, "tho fundamental principle: engage your reserves at tho 
point who.ro progress is succeeding, should bo given more serious considera¬ 
tion;."-* :•* 

Finally, ho loft it be understood that it was no longer so much a cues-, 
tion of producing the break through as it was of inflicting heavy losses 
upon the- enemy; ■ 

, Tho attack accomplishes its purpose'when it inflicts upon the adversary 
lossosrwhich are markedly heavier than those which wo ourselves suffer...^. 
Fur us the. question of gaining terrain at any cost scarcely ever is consider¬ 
ed. T7o mist boat the enemy while conserving ourselves. ITo have always a 
tendency, in the days following an offensive, to attack with mediocre means 
and to fight to gain terrain, which is of no importance in connection with 
the general situation, ■ 

(1) At this time, each machine gun company consisted of 12 pieces, each regi¬ 
ment was provided with 72 light machine guns and 12 light minonwerfers; 
but it had been impossible, to make up the short agio in men, which had -been 
caused by tho preceding offensives (80 effective (.combatants) per company 

instead of 120 as on 21 March). 

(2) And Ludendorff added in his Note of 13 Juno; "The guarantee of success 
lies only in.the ability of the command and upon the' offensive spirit of 

: the.- Ihfantsy ;.’: 1 ’ 1 






As regards the artiller y, the Notes of 13 and 16 June insisted upon the 
following points: - | ' 

A crushing artillery superiority must be sought as early as possible by 
its combined action.. 

More artillery must not be pushed forward than that which can be supplied. 
In principle, the infantry divisions in first line will at first push for¬ 
ward only their organic artillery* ' The rest of the artillery will form the 
coraiander*o reserve, some batteries of which, at the disposition of the corps, 
will be used to gradually reinforce the division artillery. (1.) 

3d. It was only towards the middle of July that the German Army was 
again ready for the attack; out of its 307 infantry divisions, .81 were in 
reserve, put half of these were incompletely reconstituted. However, in the 
meantime, on 21 June,- the Chancellor, von Kuhlnann, had declared that "the 
war could no longero be decided upon the battle field"; it. was then that Luo - 
■endorff, still hesitant, but touched to the quick by that sensational declara¬ 
tion, decided to play his last trump. As he had not been able to widen the 
pocket of Chateau-The irry towards the. west, it was to be extended towards the 
west by a grand offensive in the Rheiras area, in the direction of Chalons and 
Spornay, on a total front of 9,0 kilometers. If that tattack succeeded, a new ' 
effort was to be.attempted in Slanders. But, from 1 July, the French expected 
this attack and had made their dispositions to parry it. To the east of 
Rhoims, in Champagne, the front having been fortified for a long period, a. 
zone of outposts was to be organized (lYth Army); to the west of Rhoims, as 
the organizations were without depth, the defense -was to bo made in place . t 
(Vth and Vlth Amies); 70 infantry divisions wore waiting for the, attack, 
one-third of which (27 divisions) constituted the mass intended to execute, 
at the proper instant, a vigorous counteroffensive, 

* , M .y; ■; p : g H M V T'. V'7 

On 15 July,•at 4115 AM, after a preparation of three hours and twenty 
minutes the Champagne attack, delivered by 63 infantry divisions, was launch” 
yd» On the front of our IVth Army (43 kilometers) alone, 50 infantry divi¬ 
sions, 36 of which were in the front line, surged to the assault of positions 
".tier wore held by only 13 Infantry divisions-, 8 of which were in first line, 
MM' ,-hich wore supported, it is true, by a very powerful force of artillery. (2) 

Thx. outpost position was taken after numerous local fights which disas¬ 
sociated the infantry, but the intermediate position, closed ifi’bn between 
7 and 8 o’clock, could not bo broken into in suite of seven, consecutive as¬ 
saults, At noon the attack stopped, it had- completely 'broken down. 

On-the Marne . frontthe operation was'opened with the crossing of the 
river on a front of 22 kilometers, with 13 infantry divisions, 8.of which 
wore, in first lino. ' During -the- artillery preparation, hot;.'eon 1:10' AS I and 
4:50 Ml -(throe.hours and forty minutes) the passage- of the Marne and launch¬ 
ing of bridges (3 o’clock) was begun no as to-allow the infantry to gain its 
departure positions which wore located slightly south of the- river. The at¬ 
tack debouched from these positions at 4:50 Am, but made progress only in the 
center and- with great difficulty against the 9 Infantry divisions of. our Vlth 
Amy,. 5 and a half of which wore in first lino. By the night of-the 15th, the 
advance had made only 5 kilometers on a front of 15 kilometers and the artil¬ 
lery had not been able to -cross the bridges which wore constantly bombarded by 
our guns and cur aviation. . 

However, between Rhcims and the Marno, on the front of our Vth Army, the 
advance had been more pronounced; it reached about 10 kilometers and was be¬ 
ginning to force the Monta gue do R eims in the direction of hnornay; but on 


(1) In fact, as the artillery can only be pushed forward progressively, the 
heavy calibers necessarily remain back; thus after the advances of 21 
March and 27 May, the 21 con..mortars wore observed in action only after § 
two or three days of stabilization. 

{2) 1500 - 75s and 1200 heavy pieces; that is, one piece per 17 motors of 
front. 
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tho 161rh and 17th, tlip enemy ras held on that part of the front , while. the 
situation of the divisions which had crossed tho IJarho wore becoming more 
and more critical. 


This was tho moment which General' Foch chose to launch his counteroffen¬ 
sive of 18 July against the opponents right flank, between the Sisno and 
Bolley, on a front of 40 kilometers. The Xth Army (llangin), to the north, 
had 18 infantry divisions, 470 batteries, 244 medium tanks and 225 light 
tanks; the Vlth Army (Degauttc), to the south, had 9 infantry divisions, 230 
batteries, 48 medium-tanks and 225 light tanks. The Xth Army debouched at 
4:35 Ml) without -any artillery preparation, and the Ylth Army after a pre¬ 
paration of ono and one-half hours. The Germans, who, after 15 July, no 
longer.expected a counteroffonsivo, were completely surprised and wore pushed 
back 8 kilometers on a front of 20 kilometers. For five days Ludondorff was 
to battle in order tc reestablish the situation, but without success, partic¬ 
ularly since the Yth Army (Berthclot) began.to menace the other flank of the 
salient, Ee gave tho order to r.ecross the Ilarne on the night 19-20, then to- 
evacuate tho salient as far as tho Yeslu. At the same time he was forced to 
abandon the Jflandors attack. The initiative of operations -had passed into 
the hands of tho Allies, never to leave them again. ’ . 


’4ho lesson had boon a .severe one; Ludondorff sought to- draw conclusions 
from it for future use, for he had not. given up the idea of the/offensive, 
which alone-conll savo Germany, In his Hoto of 32 July , ho noted that the 
"attack procedural in.eases -whore tho. enemy did not fall back promptly, was 
good"* But, if the enemy faCeived tho attack with his infantry and arti.Ilory 
groatly echeloned.in depth, and evacuated a zone several kilometers deep, 
there must be groator flexibility in the execution of the attack, in order 
that, it might adapt itself to the attitude of the adversary; ’’establishing 
beforehand all the details covering several hours, of the . execution quickly 
leads to’ the break-down of the system... . . It is at that time that the sub¬ 
ordinate commander, below the division, must take action on its own account". 


Improvement of offensive methods was therefore, to bo''.made in the follow 
ing particulars: '' 


.’a.,"The duration of counter battery fire preceding tho engagement of the 
infantry should..bo .reduced in proportion as the targets might be less numer¬ 
ous, He must not allow oursolves to be deceived by dummy battcries and rov¬ 
ing .guns; it is useless to take incxistent batteries under, persistent fire, 
as was done on 15 July, Qn the other hand, countorbattery fire after-the in¬ 
fantry has become engaged,, must bo leapt up and .must be reinforced, " For that 
purpose, certain batteries will bo pushed well to the front, will bo kept in 
communication with every possible means of observation, and subaltern artil¬ 
lery cebffiihndors will, upon their own responsibility, conduct countorbattcry 
within their zones of fire, "7;e may hope that, to a depth of from 7 to 10 
kilometers, tho hostile .artillery thus hold under fire by relatively v/uak 
forces, will be neutralized to- such an extant. that it will, at least, be un¬ 
able to oppose any decisive obstacle to the progress of the infantry, and' 
particularly to the advance of the accompanying arms.. v 


b. In the: struggl e of t he ar tillery... agains t inf antry , "a. long prolonged 
bombardment' of -weakly dofendod positions in the advanced zone is useless..... 
It is only a question of effecting relatively slight and partial destruction; 
but, on the other hand, of paralyzing the adversary and of utilizing this re¬ 
sult, by immediate action on tho part of the infantry". 


To this end, it will be appropriate 


— to reduce the- artillery.preparation which precedes the rolling barrage 
•and “which is directed in general'against the first linos and -.weakly held : 
zones; the action of mi no nwo r f or s is sufficient for this purpose; 


— on. the contrary, to prolong the .bombardment, against lines and roar 
zones which arc strongly hold, this bombardment should immediately precede 
tho infantry attack; . " . 









Nevertheless, "in spite of the improvement of artillery attack methods,' 
success in battle wall air: ays, and nor more than over, depend 'upon' the" in- . 
gentry ..... The: foot-soldier should Ionov that after, he has reduced the first 
hostile linos', he vill find himself in a zone ’ of several.kilometers depth, 
faced by stiff fighting, the success of which' depends upon effective use of 
his cwn weapons, upon good liaison with the' artillery, rand upon the "rapidity 
of his own personal action* Aside from this.,, there is no .question ns : to the 
proper method for the infantry attack* Its, basis is the combatjlvenoss and 
the daring of officers and. of noncommissioned officers and the -individual 
initiative, of’ the private soldier himself. In theyfuturc it shall be- the 
principal duty of every loader to excite and ..to cultivate those qualities, 
to inculcato- discipline, self-confidencej individual: activity, flexibility . , 
in battle, and to maintain intact the moral value of the infantry." - 


III. C onclusion . — Thus, in'spite of their methods, which'had been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, ‘the Gormans wore not able to' crush 
the iron co-British front. Among; the many reasons for their check, v;o shall 
recall only the following: ■ 


a. Their successive offonsivc.s, enveloped with the most profound see-' 
rocy, followed each other at an interval of time which was too' long (about 
one month) t* provent us from reconstituting : our reserves. -The cause'of this 
delay must.be sought in.the obligation which they wore under to employ the 
same, artillery materiel in all those'.attacks so that this artillery materiel 
had to bo transported each, time from one zone to another; also to the fact 
that they wore forced to wait until the, attack units should bo reorganized. 

If the order had'-not boon given that the first line infantry divisions re¬ 
main engaged until they had exhausted their offensive capacity, perhaps it 
would have required less time to reconstitute thorn; 


b. Rapidity of execution, so much urged by Ludendorff, was still insuf¬ 
ficient; this was because the Gorman infantry lost faith in success in direct 
proportion as the offensive followed one another. Discipline wavered along 
with confidence, and constantly increasing allotments of accompanying weapons 
could not make up for the decrease in the moral value of the troops; 


c_. The reserves', -as wo have shown in connection with the 21 March of¬ 
fensive, were perhaps not in sufficient quantity. The German, superiority - of 
from 50 to 55 infantry divisions over the Allies, that is, about cmo-fifth, 
was not groat enough to food the multiple offensives', and particularly to cr 
ploit their results. (2) 


(1) On 15 July, the rolling barrage was regulated on a time schedule over a 
depth of 9 kilometers. 


(3) The report on our offensive of 25 September, 1915, concluded that an. cf 
fonsivo had better not bo attempted, unless the troops available for a 
general offensive arc not superior to the forces of the defense : in the 
proportion of three to one (at the selected point, naturally). 
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. ^urtliorraorp, it dobs not appear that those rosorvos were used i; 
judicious manner, 'While IMondorff on 2i March throw everything th.n 
could* into .the balance’, as if he must, succeed in the first effort; h< 
pod his 9 Juno offensive while the Orosn Prince of Bavaria still had 
than 40 infantry divisions in reserve. ' 


.How-over, those reserves wore very quickly used up; of the'. 78 fresh in¬ 
fantry. divisions which the Germans had at their disposal on 81 March, they 
had remaining only 62 on 27 May, 43 on It July, mid, cno month after this, 
only'21. Furthermore, -starting with the -month of July, the situation was ro 
versed, in' favor of the Allies, - ' 


Finally, the 'engagement' of the -reserves itself loft' much to be desired 
fhc infantry divisions in second- and third lino wore actually tired out, .by 
numerous night marches- and painful advances'over difficult terrain, before 
they wore engaged; also their intervention, -instead, of producing; a decision 
only served to prolong, ‘the struggle,.. Means must be found to bring the re¬ 
serves on to the battle field at the desired .time, and.in "a fresh condition- 
both physically arid morally.. 


Finally, notwithstanding the outcome, wo must admit thatjinstructions of 
Ludendorff produced a most judicious solution to the problem' of the offensive 
under the conditions'which this problems presented, in 1916 upon our front.. 
While admirably 'taking ad.vantf.igo of .every innovation, there was full cooper¬ 
ation. in putting into effect those -few : broad, principles.which arc : always true 
— surprise, speed', concentration of • means. -. Parti'aula-fly from -tho : .. tactical 
point. 'of view, all questions, which arc often , so delicate','concerning the of¬ 
fensive either--against. organized--positions or. in. open terrain. Wore faced and 
solved’.in a simple and practical way (artillery preparation, counter battery,, 
destruction and neutralization, rolling barrage, employment of the infantry, 
reduction Of centers of resistance^ etc*), All methods wore based upon a very 
accurate idea of the' preponderant. role -played by the. infantry .1$ battle, 
iw'ckily for us, the value of the German infantry, .which-already was no longer 
with the penury of effectives* Furthermore, in spite of his qualities as an 
eminent tactician, Ludendorff would not believe either-in the action of tanks 
or- of cavalry in battle; these wore -the. two errors which .were to consummate 
the loss of the German Army. - 


Second Phase 


The second phase, which began on 18 July, with the French countoroffen- 
si ve, extended to the Armistice of 11 November and includes the development 
of the- victorious general offensive of the Allies., 


But before talcing up its .study,-wo must go back to the preceding period 
in order to examine the conditions under which the Allied troops, and par¬ 
ticularly the French troops, hold-off the great German offensives of the 
spring of 1918. 


I, — The first -engagement s in open terrain (beginning with 24 March , 
1918 ). — Mo know that", beginning with their 21 March offensive, the Germans 
succeeded in carrying the battle into the open. Cur first divisions, which 
came up from the 24 March, to block, up the breach and to reestablish liaison 
with the English, therefore had to operate in open warfare, and nearly always, 
very precipitously without having undergone preliminary training, as the 
Gormans had undergone,. Al'sg, in spite of their very elevated morale and 
their incomparable bravery, they exhibited manifest inexperience in this 
sort of battle.. It could not have been otherwise, after more than throe 
years of position warfare, which had given birth to the too widespread con¬ 
viction that the trenches would never bo abandoned. 
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The sudden change from the conditions of trench warfare to those of open 
warfare disoriented everybody (not to mention the gravity of the situation 
which became complicated with difficulties which are inherent to any defensive 
operation). 

First of all there was the lack of informat ion of the enemy or the 
vagueness of this information and. the fluctuations of an essentially mobile 
situation , uncertain, confused, resulting from the rapidity with which events 
followed one another. Whence the obligation for the command to formulate its 
plan, particularly in accordance -with what it wished to accomplish, rather than 
in accordance with the hostile, situation (1), This plan must therefore be 
preconceived, but very flexible, so that it may be adapted to the situation 
of the moment. Orders, if they go into too great detail, run the risk of 
being worthless by the time they reach the executants. What troops need above 
all in such circumstances, are the intention of the commander, the general 
mission of the whole force, and the.particular role that the unit to which 
the order is. addressed is to play in the general operation. Under such condi¬ 
tions the high command can make itself felt, down to include the corps, by 
instructions rather than by orders; as for the execution, we must have the 
courage to turn that over to the initiative of subordinate leaders (beginning 
with the division commander), particularly in an improvised defensive (2). 

As a result it is impossible for the executant to carry out, even defen¬ 
sive operations in which the. whole conduct of the defense has been- p remised 
on future eventualities ; on the contrary, he raust.be guided by circumstances 
> and take advantage of those which are presented, constantly improvise, in a 
word, organize the attack or the parry on the battle field and within a few 
hours. Hence no more detailed plans, but very short orders, shorn of all de¬ 
tails which will be taken care of by the subordinate, echelons.-'" \ : 

In addition, the fronts of engagement of large units are more extended 
than in position warfare;, also, combat groups are formed which are separated 
by intervals covered only by fire. As a result the infantry at times has a 
feeling of isolation, to which it must become accustomed (3). 

In addition, the infantry could no longer count upon the immediat e and 
constant support of -the artillery . In the first place, in fact, a number of 
divisions had to be engaged before the arrival, of. all of their artillery; and, 
in the second place, when that artillery was in position, it did not have 
enough ammunition available to respond to the .many missions demanded of it in 
position .warfare. Also, in many cases, the infantry must dispense with the 
assistance :of the artillery, both in the defense and in the attack; it must 
realize this, and it must realise that this fact is not a reason for losing 
confidence in success. 

As for attacheA artillery ; because of the difficulties met With' in bring- ; 
ing its action to bear in adequate time for the benefit of the infantry, in 
these active operations, for the first time, we were led to decentralization 

- ... , , ' .. 

(1) This, moreover is what the instruction of 28 October,- 1913 contemplated 
when it said; "The situation is never established with certainty or complete¬ 
ness. Information often arrives too late; it is nearly always insufficient, 
often contradictory. 'In such cases the command can nevertheless fulfill its 
mission and impose its will upon the enemy only by firmly adhering to the 
broad lines of its plan. A. loader who gives way to the temptation to wait, 
to put off action, until the arrival of more precise information, runs the. 
danger of seeing his opponent, tear aside the veil by decisive action. 

(2) The same remark was'made in the beginning of this study in connection 
with the open warfare operations of August and September 1914, 

(3) On the other hand, it was -observed that, on the defensive, an infantry 
division put up a good resistance .on a front, of from 4 to 6 kilometers. This - 
was the situation beginning with 30 Iviarch in the 1st and 3d French Armies 

in the vicinity of Montdidier and to the south. 
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of the division artillery. Sometimes it was found under the orders of the 
commander of the divisions infantry, at other times it.was parcelled out 
among the first line infantry regiments. This action, which had not been 
foreseen,, but which was forced by circumstances, gave good results in this 
particular case. 


What was still lacking in open warfare, was close and alternate means 
of liaison. It is true, all the means of information and of transmission 
could not be operated because of the lack of time to install them and of the 
fluctuations of the battle; nevertheless, aviation, radio, earth telegraphy, 
couriers, runners, etc., must supply the absence of the telephone. 


Lastly, the plan directeurs were no longer available more often the . 
to 80000 map had to do both as a guide as well as for artillery adjustment 


On the. other hand, wo no longer had to fear either such powerful means 
of fire power in the enemy’s hands, nor the use of gas shell in massive 
concentrations; the results of fire were therefore less severe; while they 
were still very great they no longer produced total destruction. The re¬ 
sult of this was that we c ould take greater risks with the infantry . 


The inaptitude of our troops for open warfare was, furthermore, brought 
out by one of the senior leaders of the French Army, who stated: 


" The command no longer knows how to shake off the formula of position 
warfare, to break away from detailed prescriptions and multiple calculations 
which it has occasioned. When confronted by the unexpected, it remains con¬ 
fused; its action is marked by slowness and hesitation; thus, in most cases, 
it allows the most favorable opportunities for action to escape. It no 
longer knows how to act with speed. 


"The only formulation which the infantry .is' now acquainted with are those 
of a rigid nature in lines or waves. It has lost the idea of maneuver. On 
the other hand, it has become accustomed to getting, a degree of support from 
the heavy and light artillery which it is impossible to furnish to it in open 
warfare; it seems to be no longer able nor willing to do without such support. 
It is ignorant of its greatest power, of which maneuver makes it capable. (2) 


"The artillery also has lost all idea of maneuver. For some time, it 
has developed but one activity; precision, to obtain which it goes to excesses 
in the application of methods which are impossible of execution in moving 
warfare. In addition, it is often caught unawares in the present battle. It 
does not know how to utilize terrain. Whan it is deprived of its telephones, 
it is totally out of liaison. It is no longer daring, and too often it 
waits for precise information before acting,: and thus lets opportunities 
escape." jj§ |§j 


To sum up both the command and the troops, who had too long been de¬ 
prived of their initiative, were no longer capable of clear perception in un-' 
foreseen situations nor,to make a decision in accordance with the requirements 


(1) On the other hand, it was observed that, on the defensive, an infantry 
division put up a good resistance on a front of from 4 to 6 kilometers. This 
was the situation beginning with 30 March in the 1st and 3d French Armies 

in the vicinity of Montdidier and to the south. 

(2) And another high commander wrote in his turn:"The infantry is too much in 
the habit of passively following a barrage, which it thinks should create a 
void before it. This is not impossible; it must, therefore, remain alive and 
maneuverable. Sven when it is provided with tanks, it should not expect them 
to accomplish everything, any more than it should of the artillery, but when 
it comes under the fire of a hostile machine gun, lies down and waits, inert, 
for something (ijust what, it does not know) to happen which may keep it along, 
is abandoning the battle; it refuses to display any will power or intelligence 
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of’ the instant. This was- in spite of the fact that experiences at Verdun 
and on the Somme had shown that after the first assaultJ the next step in 
battle was conducted, if not completely in open terrain, at' least upon or 
against hastily prepared positions. 


Be that as it may, the commander-in-chief, properly disturbed by this 
situation,'lost no time in prescribing (i iote of 9 April, 1916 ) that instruc¬ 
tion be guided along the ideas indicated by the .Directive No. 3. bis .• • and'• by 
the chapter of the Instruction of 51 October, 191? relating to "Development 
of the advance in open terrain." ■ . , . ' 


Activity ??as particularly to be urged toward learning 


to, organize counter-attacks or offensive.-actions within the: 


minimum of time 


to formulate- orders rather than-plans 


■to give precise objectives to attacking units 


—to push the attacks; through intervals between natural strongpoints 
which should be taken by flanking and encircling movements.; • 


--to concentrate rapidly executed fires for .destruction upon -these - 
strong-points; and during. the execution of the attack,- to concentrate'powerful 
neutralising fires upon-them, while- favorable approaches. to them Were to be 
blocked' off by means of special fires. //' •• 


—to engage units on battle fronts sensibly broader than those laid 
down for attacks against fortified-'positions. ••• -’ / 


The' note of 9 April stated 


To sum up 


"Rapid and violent preparation 


—"Execution which shall make full usee of the, flexibility of. the 
infantry and of the artillery. ’ ' 


"The artillery hammers, the strong points of the hostile armor; the in¬ 
fantry seeks out the seams in it in order to get within it and to seize it' 
from the rear." 


It is certain that these ideas on maneuver in open terrain were excellent 
although somewhat succinct. Unhappily, as in the case of the Directive No. 3 
bis , of 30 December, 1917, the Note of 9'April, 1918 made its appearance too 
late to exercise an immediate action upon instructions.. In reality, our 
troops had to review their apprenticeship in the face of the enemy. For, as 
General Mang-in .has aptly said: "The enemy is a.good teacher, but his lessons 
cost dearly." "It was thus not without bitter losses that we were able to 
stem-the great German offensives." •; • 


In the meantime, the commander-in-chief, supplemented the Instruction 
of 31 October, 191? by an Ann ex No . Ill, dated 10 Hay, 1918, relative to the 
estimate of the forces and means required for an offensive action. This very 
methodical document was based ,on the study of ob jectives and the manner in 
which the enemy occupied the terrain. It contemplated varying allotments 
according to.whether the action might be against a fully prepared opponent, 
.one who had not yet - been reinforced, or, lastly, one who might evade the 
menace of an offensive; that is to say, it was still a question of position 
warfare. - h . . ’ . 
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On the other hand,. General Foch, doubtlessly remembering' the lessons of 
the Somme, directed the attention of the commanders of the Allied armies to¬ 
wards an essentially active form of warfare, in which the method as embraced 
by the instruction of 31 October, 1917, should no longer find any place. 

In fact on 13 May , he wrote to General P£tain, with reference to the freeing 
of the Paris—Amiens railroad;, "This means that our offensive cannot contem¬ 
plate objectives which we ourselves limit or which are not far distant; that 
after stopping the enemy in Flanders, in Picardie and on the Somme, if we 
attach it must be to beat him, to disorganize him- to the greatest : extent \ . 
possible; that a battle engaged by us for this purpose must be pushed with 
thd greatest possible speed and to tho greatest possible distance , with the 
utmost energy; that it cannot simply have for.its purpose the betterment of- 
the present situation. All these advantages will naturally result from a - 
battle of extensive, scope, which is vigorously pushed to that end. This form 
of battle is directly the opposite of a battle which we ourselves limit and 
halt, the latter is the antithesis of the attach, of the offensive spirit ; 
which should animate the whole array." 


It would be difficult to define more clearly how to conceive and-execute 
an offensive; but it must also-be-said that, since 81 March, the general situa¬ 
tion had changed-and on several parts of-the front we were faced'by only 
hastily organized positions. 


In any event, the path was brohen; the commander-in-chief resolutely 
took that path, and published a certain number of notes reviewing the pro¬ 
cedure of open warfare, which were still known only by the officers "initiated 
in our pre-war methods and who, particularly in the beginning of the campaign, 
acquired experience in the form of combat in which our troops had to be 
trained without delay" (Note of 13 May) (l) At the same time, the new doctrine 
could not' be published in its entirety until somewhat later, by the Directive 
No. 5, dated 18 July, 1918, that is, on the eye of the effective return of 
the Allies to offensive operations. 


II. The return to simple, audacious and rapid procedure . — The • 
Directive No. 5, of July 12, supplemented by the note of 6 November, 1918, 
gave the new conception of offensive operations its definitive form. The 
Instructions of 31 October, 1917, which had become inappropriate to recent 
events, which became of' secondary importance; it YJas now to be looked on as 
only a "Compendium of suggestions in technique, among which the command was 
free to choose. "From now on were to be prepared to maneuver and to. use 
simple, audacious and rapid procedure, which would assume: 


strategic surprise , by the secrecy of preparation 


tactical surprise , by the suddenness of launching attacks 


— a deep pe n etration , then immediate and distant 
success by speed and continuity of execution. 


exploitation of 


The Directive No. 5 made the guarding of secrecy "a question of honor" 
to all grades of the hierarchy. It recommended the employment of "simple and 
concise orders, which leave the greatest part to the initiative and tempera¬ 
ment of each for the accomplishment of his mission." 


Preparation by the artillery and air service "shall be as short and as 
iht as possible;" it. will be of shorter duration inasmuch as we now have 
.able considerable rapid fire, heavy artillery (2) and as the use of gas 


(1) The cavalry itself was not forgotten, and very definite prescriptions were 
given for its employment, both in the defensive and in the offensive (Note 

of 24 June, 1918). - - ■ . ■ , ' 

(2) The artillery program had allowed the assignment, during the winter of 
1917-18, of one group of modern 155 Howitzers to the divisions (of the two 
groups provided for); and a regiment of heavy guns-,, consisting of two groups 
of 105*s and one group of 155 Guns to the corps (of the four groups provided 
for). 
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and smoke shell will now permit of neutralization of the enemy’s means 
(Artillery and infantry) instead of their destruction. This preparation may 
even be dispensed with, if we are assured of break-through action of -the. 
tanks. 


As regards the execution of attacks , "speed is not a question of.increas¬ 
ing the main rate of advance; but after difficulties have been foreseen in all 
their details, they must be methodically overcome; to make long advances, we , 
must aim at distant objectives from the very beginning, without putting any *e- 
straint, a priori or in.though upon the chances of success, furthermore, the" 
capture, as prompt as possible, of the mass of the hostile artillery,. in every 
case, will be the surest guarantee of rapid and. deep progress." 


In order to secure immediate and distant exp loitation of .su cces s, comman¬ 
ders .of large units, will advance their reserves and'wild effect their inter¬ 
vention in the battle "in such a. way. as to assure continuity of effort and to 
prevent the. enemy from reorganizing. At the moment of success,' it will be 
kept in mind that the qualities of quick perception and decision are paramount 
perception, will and rapid action are imperative." It points where a breach-, 
is desired, the infantry divisions will be engaged on fronts of less'than 2000 
meters; in other cases, on the contrary, on more- extended fronts.. , . 


from the infantry there were to be demanded, "initiative, audacity and. . 
flexibility of maneuver in the advance, in liaison with- neighboring units,, but 
without regard to alignment.";The infantry must feel that it is' provided with 
weapons which allow it to exploit its initial successes-and-to continue its 
advance by reducing.local resistance by its own means, without the support of 
the artillery." - . 


The artillery is .to displace forward "so as to assure to the infantry, 
during its deep penetration, not only constant .support, but' a 'support which 
shall be as powerful as possible.(l) It might be beneficial to place batteries 
or sections of artillery at the immediate disposal of division infantry ; 
commanders, regimental, or battalion commanders." This..procedure,-which had 
already been applied in the•defensive,'was often employed in our offensives, 
with general satisfaction so that a Note of 25 October , 1918 on the subject 
of the employment of division artillery., more definitely layed down the use 
of accompanying batteries or sections. .The purpose of the note was to show 
the means of rapidly passing from the centralization of artillery in the 
hands, of the division commander to its decentralization for the benefit of the 
infantry, and the reverse, so as to avoid having the battle degenerate into a 
series of local, and uncoordinated, and hence sterile, actions. 


Shortly after this, the Note of 6 November , complementary to Directive 
No. 5 reviewed the question in its entirety, with the remainder that efforts 
at rapidity -and continuity should not lead to precipitate action and that 
excessive'decentralization must not induce the commander to abdicate command 
by parcelling out, a priori, all his means among his subordinate units. In 
fact, decentralization is advantageous only at certain periods of the -battle 
and commanders must always take.time to coordinate efforts in order to avoid 
piecemeal action: in any event, when he sees that the enemy has reorganized, he 
must impose halt periods necessary for coordinating a new combined attack. 


Directive No. 5, it will be seen, definitely crystallized all the 
principles which resulted from the experience obtained during four years of 
war: . 


(l) Thus, audacious infantry, knowing how to dispense with the aid of the 
artillery; artillery, whose constant and primary preoccupation is constantly 
to support the infantry—such seemed to be the true.formula for the exploita¬ 
tion of success. 
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principle of maneuver., basis of every operation 


—principle of compromise between method in preparation and rapidity 
continuity in execution; '■ 


■ Furthermore, the application of these principles observed the lessons 
drawn from previous operations: 


—short and precise orders were to be preferred to plans 
leave every initiative to the executants: 


—objectives assigned were'no longer to be limited, on the contrary f 
they were to be distant, so as.to include and take in the bulk of the enemy s 
battery positions; 


. .--the artillery preparation, short and violent, was no.longer to attempt 
destruction but neutralization of the opponent’s means; as its length could 
b'e calculated beforehand, it was no longer to control the time of delivery of 
the attack, but, on the contrary, was to be subordinate to it; 


—the infantry resuming the principle role in battle, was to move for¬ 
ward with rapidity, even when temporarily deprived of the support of its 
artillery; to this effect, its means may be reinforced by accompanying 
batteries under its immediate orders. 


— the artillery was: primarily to keep in mind the constant support of 
its infantry;, it was to regulate its forward displacements accordingly during 
the actual execution of the attack. 


—finally, as soon as the battle begins to become uncoordinated, or 
when a new position is encountered, the command, 'which has not ceased direct¬ 
ing the action, will again get its means in hand, will require a halt and 
will renew the attack, . ' - 


We had thus returned to sane doctrine (1), from which a too long period 
of stabilization coupled with a lack of means had diverted us. It is this 
doctrine which from now on.we were to practice and which, with new armies, 
created by the war, was to lead us to victory. It will be remembered that 
an attempt in the same direction was made beginning with the end of 1916.; 
in fact, it .is striking to note the anology between-the prescriptions of the 
Instruction of 16 December, 1916 and -those of Directive No. 5. Unhappily, at 
that time our means were not yet sufficiently powerful, and furthermore, the 
doctrine was modified too soon, otherwise the operations of 1917 perhaps 
might have been more decisive. • 


III. Application to the offensive operations of 1918 and open warfare .- 
The defensive operations of the Spring of 1918 having on several occasions 
given us the opportunity-to go back to the methods of open warfare (21 March 
27 May, etc.), the French Army, when the time came for it to take the offen¬ 
sive, was fairly wall prepared for that class of battle. 


The offensive operations of the Allies began, with the brilliant counter¬ 
attack of .18 July, long before prepared by General. Foeh. Immediately there¬ 
after the Directive of 34 July prescribed a series of offensive, actions for 1 


(1) It will be seen thet this is vary nearly the German doctrine 
adapted to the means which tanks make still more powerful. 
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■the purpose of freeing the threatened railroad lines, .to reduce the salients 
driven into our lines .by the enemy during his great offensives, .and particu¬ 
larly., to wear dom the- opponent.- (i) ■- 

The most important of these attacks-pas the Eicardie.attack, launched 
on 8,An pa st on a front of 25 kilometers hy the English, and which was 

supported on the south by the 1st French Army., then by the 3d. Hardly had • 

the Germans been thrown back’ upon their old positions, when the battle¬ 
field was.widened upon both wings; on the south by the thrust of the 10th 
Army (i? Aug.), on the north- by,the entry into line of two new English armies 

(21 August). From, the first days of September, the enemy, pushed back to 

the famous Hindenbnrg position, had lost all the gains of his offensive of 
31 March and 27 May, and had left more than 100,000 prisoners in our hands. 

This-initial result having been produced, Foch, who had been made Marshal 
on 7 August,'without, further delay prepared a general. offensive of the Allied 
armies, which was' to ’be.characterised by increasing extent of fronts of attack 
and by the uninterrupted continuation and convergence of offensive actions. . 
Furthermore, at that time he had available a marked superiority in number of 
large units and consequently of reserves., and.-in the. number of planes, tanks, 
and even of pieces of. artillery. On the. other, hand,. arrivals from America 
permitted a rentable reservoir of men to be constituted;' in .'rear of the armies. 
Already, 1,150,000 Americans ’were in France, .representing 27 divisions, 
fifteen of which were in condition to take part in the attacks. (2) 

'The Directive of 5 S epte mber prescribed three offensives involving a 
great part of the front, between the Meuse and the sea, arid 'which were to 
follow on one another at an interval of 34 hours; that of the Argonne, 36 
Sep tember ; that'.of the two banks of the Oise, 37 Septembe r; that of' Flanders, 
26 September . 

This general assault brought heme to the Germans the catastrophe to 
which they were exposed; the height of Flanders' and the Hindenburg position 
were taken in great part, but the Argonne offensive was contained. 

A new Directive bf the-Marshal, dated 10 October , planned the disengage¬ 
ment. of Lille, the turning- of the Handing position from the north, and the 
renewal, of the Argonne attack 'against the Brunehild, position; these three • 
offensives, delivered the 14t h, 17t h, and 1 9th October , were to have con¬ 
vergent directions,.-so as to push back the enemy upon, the Ardennes-Massive. 

In spite of the.successes of the left and center, this result could not- be 
obtained on account of the' desperate resistance of the Germans north of the 
. Argonne; but already they no longer, had available the necessary transverse 
rail lines to move their forces, the center of gravity of which was to the 
west of the Ardennes .(150 Infantry divisions out of 187).; and the wasting 
away of their 'tr.oops,-became more and more manifest. 

The Marshal, feeling that the supreme moment was approaching, prescribed, 
by his Directive of 20 Octobe r, an offensive on the two banks of .the Moselle, 

• in the.direction of Luxembourg and the Sarre, so as to throw the enemy upon 
the Meuse and to back him up to . the Rhine. At" this time the allies had 250 
■ divisions at' their disposal, 103 of which were- in reserve, while the Germans 
had only 184,. only 17 of which were in-reserve. The Lorraine Offensive; was 
set for 14 November, but on the 11th the.-Armistice was signed; '"'by a capitu- 


(1) General Foch will coordinate the action of.the 19 Allied armies placed 
under his orders which represented a total' of more than six million men. 

(2) The American Arm;/, whose assistance had been offered on 23 March, 1918, 
by a spontaneous, gesture of General Pershing, immediately approved by his 
Government, had already distinguished itself in the Spring battles, where its 
divisions, placed under French command, had gained brilliant success. Its 
first feat as an independent army was to take frora the Germans the famous 
Saint-ivlihiol salient on 13 September (15,000 prisoners, 465 guns). 
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lation in the open field the German armies escaped disaster” (German Hang in), 

( 1 ). ' 

This sketch of the period of the victorious operations of the Allies, 
though condensed and incomplete, will however, allow us to point out certain 
essential points. 

Marshal Fcc'h proceeded by a succession of shoulderings in (3) or offen¬ 
sives, each of which consisted of several attacks launched with little in¬ 
terval of time between them, and which characterized by their width of front 
and by the rapidity with which they succeeded one another (3). 

The fact was that he possessed .sufficient means in personnel, and in • 
materiel simultaneously to provide for each of these offensives, without • . 
being obliged, like Ludendorff, to take means away from,some of them in order 
tc provide the necessary means for others (4). Such was the. consequence of 
the superiority of our means' over those.of the adversary. In addition, .these 
offensives-were conducted so as to avoid- the creation of narrow and deep 
salients, which had been shown to be extremely dangerous for the assailant. 

It can thus be understood, how, under, this continuous pressure, the. ■ 
German high command might have been embarrassed in-'the direction of its re¬ 
serves in adequate time and to an opportune point. What is certain is that 
these reserves were-very rapidly becoming exhausted.- On 15 .July, 1918, out 
of a total of 307 German, divisions, 31 were in reserve, 43 of which -were 
■fresh. On 35 September, there were remaining only 197 divisions, 67 of which 
were in reserve and only 31 of which were fresh. This' was,.'the time when 
Ludendorgg counted upon his rear positions, which had been completely prepared, 
to give him a respite of a month in which to reconstitute his forces; but 
Foch was not to. give him this opportunity. Also, beginning with October, the 
number of divisions, in reserve did not cease to diminish, in spite of the 
fact that the front had been reduced 200 kilometers; but, the effectives-of 
the divisions.had diminished to such an extent that the same number of divi- 
sons had to be maintained in line, while, on the other hand, the breaking 
up of divisions became .'inevitable. Under this conditions, it became impossible 
to provide the troops in line with the necessary rest, and a number of them 
fought for a month or more without relief; at the end of October half of the 

(1) In fact, for this 14 November offensive, the Xth Army (Mangin) had avail¬ 
able*. 14 Infantry divisions; the 3d American Army to its left, 6 infantry 
divisions. In addition the Castelnau group of armies had 2 infantry divisions 
and 3 cavalry divisions-in reserve. To oppose these 30 divisions, which were 
ready for.the attack, the 19th German Army had only 9 infantry divisions, 
which the Duke of Wurtemberg could reinforce only after several days. 

(2) une s uccession de coups d*epaul e . 1 2 3 4 . . 

(3) Example s: The offensive o f 8 August , conducted by the English on a front 
of 18 kilometers and by the 1st French Army on a front, at first of 7 kilo¬ 
meters and which was prolonged farther to the south on the 10th to a front 
of about 10 .kilometers by the entry into line of the 3d French Army. 

Then the operation was extended, on the one hand towards the south, on 17 
August, by the intervention of the 10th Army on a front of 20 kilometers, and 
on the other hand, towards the north, on 31 August, by the extension of the 
En.gl.ish front, on an extent of 35'kilometers. ' • 

Offensive of the end of September: the attack of the American Army and of . 
the 4th French Army, on £6 September, on a froht of 60 kilometers; the attack 
of the English armies and of the 1st French Army, on 27 September, on a 
front at first of 16 kilometers; the attack of the Belgian array,and of the 
6th French Army, on 28 September, on a front of 30 kilometers. 

(4) During all this period, our army corps were supported for the attacks 
against fortified positions by a number of pieces of heavy guns which varied 
between 200 and 300. ' 
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divisions in-line were played out; and the whole reserve consisted of only . 
twenty divisions, half of which were tired divisions. Finally, on 11 Novem¬ 
ber, at the time of the Armistice, out of the 184 divisions which were left,• 
17 were in. reserve, only two of which were fresh divisions-. . 

Just as the great German offensives of the Spring of 1918 had rapidly 
'absorbed the:Allies’, reserves, so did the Allied great offensive of the 
Slimmer of 1918 rapidly use up the German reserves. But,'while, the enemy’s 
effectives continued to diminish (necessitating the breaking, up of 27 divi¬ 
sions between June and October), those of the Allies continued : ever to in¬ 
crease during the same period; General Foch, who, on 18'July had available 
no other reserves, than the few divisions which delivered the counter-attack,, 
was able, by the end .of October, to build up a mass of 103- divisions In re¬ 
serve, thanks to. the influx of American troops (.36 divisions operating and 
10 others soon to bo available, for. action). Finally, while the morale of 
our troops did not weaken for an instant under the repeated blows -of the . 

adversary, that of the German units constantly lessened beginning with 18'.' ‘ 
July, 1918.. • : - : 

One of the great services, performed by. the Marshal was to have the 3d 
Sections (1) follow with great attention and-' detail this progressive -weaken¬ 
ing of the adversary’s effectives and morale; the intelligence, which was 
thus furnished him, allowed him 'to plan his operations with constantly in- '' 
creasing'daring and continuity (3). .. ' ; ' v 

Realising'that, to put on his great offensive of 15. July,- the enemy now 
had on the rest of his. front, only units which were tired, incomplete or of 
poor quality, he wrote: "This is a weakness of which we must take advantage 
by undertaking important offensives." .Later, after .the operation's of the 
month of August, he.noted the. exhausted condition of the hostile- forces and 
no longer, hesitated to launch his general and convergent offensive of Septem¬ 
ber (Directive of 3 September). Lastly, as the successes achieved coincided 
with more and more accentuated disaggregation of the German unit's, he' gave 
the operations the .speed, of a real pursuit by prescribing that the troops 
should be given only attack directions and that they, were'to give the enemy 
no respite, once they had closed, up upon his (Directive of 18 October) (3). 

The different offensives of the Allies were of nearly the same character: 
they started with the attack of.a fortified position, which most often was ' 
very strongly organized, from which.the defender was expelled, and from which 
he fell back,.disputing the terrain as best ha could, to the next position. 

As a result, the attacker had to apply successively-the methods of position 
warfare, then those of open warfare, the two being quite•different' as to the 
means' to be used, methods to be followed and, qualities, to be-exploited.- Hence 

(1) Les 3‘"bureau. - . ■ 

(3) This audacity was apparent beginning with the offensive of 8 August, in. 
the British armies as well as in the French armies, who did not hesitate to 
conduct the attack with their units in sector, as they had only a small number 
of fresh infantry divisions, which were held out for exploitation of success. . 
It was thus, .for•example, that our 1st Army attacked with its 11 infantry 
divisions, more or less worn out, supported in second line by only 4 fresh 
infantry divisions. ' 

(3) Furthermore, the general situation urged him to such action: On M Septem¬ 
ber Austria had proposed a separate -peace; in the days, from 15 to 35 
September the Macedonian front, had been broken, and at the same time the 
Palestine front had been dislocated-by the English. Lastly the Bulgarians' '. 
were ready to desert their allies, while the Turks were loudly clamoring 
for help, ,' " 
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the necessity for special training for these two Kinds of warfare, the in¬ 
struction of troops being complete only when they are apt at the one kind 
of warfare as well as .the other. They thus had to know the. Instruction, of 
31 October, 1917 as wall as the Directive No. 5, which supplement each other 
The command had to be the judge of the application of these prescriptions 
according to the circumstances, of battle. 


Furthermore, the command and the troops did not hesitate to whole- • 
heartedly adopt the simple, daring., and rapid procedure which had been laid 
down by the commander-in-chief, "It is time to shake off the mud of the 
trenches", announced General Margin; and General DCbeney, on the eve of the 
offensive of 8 August, was not afraid to write this typical expression,, which 
does him the greatest honor: "I approve in advance every act of initiative, 
no matter what its result may be" (and this was not. with reference to the 
exploitation of success, but to an attack of an organized position.) Every¬ 
where, effort’was made to develop order and the offensive spirit, in order to 
produce rapidity and continuity in the execution of attacks. It was at this 
period, moreover, that the action of the infantry was facilitated, on the one 
hand by the use of yperite shell which had been so long expected (since. June 
1918) and, on the other hand,.by the appearance on the line of the light tanks 


After having made their appearance on 31 May at the edge of the Forrest 
of Vill.ers~Cotterets, where they helped to hold the enemy, they were employed 
in mass, beginning with 18 July, in the majority .of the offensive; the in¬ 
fantry seeing in them the true accompanying arm, demanded more and more the 
support of light tanks each time they were called upon, to attack. 


IV. The defense of position s. — 1st On the German Side . — Beginning 
with 18 July, 1918, Ludendorff, forced'to pass from the offensive to the 
defensive went back on several occasions to the principles laid down during 
the preceding year. Attributing the success of our' counter-attack to the ’- 
effect, of surprise produced, to the action of our light tanks and to the In¬ 
sufficient resistance of his infantry, he looked for new remedies for a 
situation which he felt to be more and more' critical; hence-his notes of 32 
July, 11 August, and. 4 September . 


’ In order to avoid surprise, "in order to know the situation of the 
enemy, there must be much more activity than formerly in the capture of 
prisoners and of terrestrial observation. The greatest vigilance is necessary 
at daybreak and during the early morning hours, as surprise attacks are 
generally launched at that time. 1 ” (11 August) "Early'information that an 
attack is in progress must be obtained; the alert of all arms must speedily 
follow; and fire, particularly that of the artillery, just be put. down with¬ 
out, any delay against the most important objectives." (33 July) (1). 


(1) Ludendorff, after having laid down in principle that "the infantry by 
means of its own forces alone is able to completely■repulse the attacks of 
the hostile infantry, if it makes adequate use of its machine guns", had 
already defined the role of the artillery in the defensive in his Note of 
30 April, 19 18: "The role of the artillery which is engaged in the forward 
area”, he said, "consists primarily in systematically attacking the hostile 
artillery with the aid of the organs of observation (fires for destruction),, 
then"in executing .fires of annihilation upon the hostile infantry which has 
bean discovered, ns well as harassing fires- and gas bombardments.” 

In his Memoirs of the end of September, he again dwelt upon that role and 
stated it in these terms: "accurate firing has much greater value than fir¬ 
ing u great number of projectiles. The most important- objectives are the 
living objectives, and full’, consideration must be given to the importance of 
g ood o bser vation . An automatic and non-observed fire, fired in response to a.' 
signal from the infantry, cannot be considered. Such fire t cannot be put down 
in an unbroken line and without gaps over the whole front of our.infantry, os. 
was done in the old barrage; it must-be -concentrated upon the zones which the 
enemy occupies when the fire is opened. Counter-preparation fire, which is 
opened at a tactically opportune’time in response to a; definite order, fires 
which arc well adjusted .and observed, are of grantor benefit to the infantry. 1 ’ 




In order to oppo se pur tanks ,, the artillery was to increase the number 
and the echellonmehf of its anti-tonic suns:' “The: tank is an easy .prey for 
. artillery of allv■calibers.” (11- August). In addition, the infantry was to 
receive special rifles with-an armor-piercing bullet, and Liinenwerfer units • 
specialized in such fighting (creation of a 'company of light. M.W. per infantry 
regiment.). . Lastly, if it. is not always possible to completely organize ad¬ 
vanced lines, it is indispensable that the work on terrain situated farther 
in rear progress with greater speed, the strong points must be transformed as 
rapidly as possible into a continuous line* "It is absolutely inadmissible 
that tanks, which have penetrated the advanced' lines, without encountering 
either obstacles or resistance, should push along‘the roads or.along sides 
of them for kilometers as far'as the division command posts." (11 August) . 

In order to increase the res i sting capacity of the infantry, Ludendorff 
> thought of providing it with a' -now automatic arm, which. Shouldbe more hand • 
then the light machine gun;-' this was the machine pistol. (1) But, oboye all,’ 
ho recommended "to combat in every way the troops aversion for digging";. and 
he again dwelt .upon the idea, which was too wide-spread, that it is easier 
to defend on. improvised posit ion (than an organized'position. "This view- , 
point must be energetically opposed", he said. Yfe can noverhave- too many- 
trenches nor accessory defenses in-the defensive." (23 July) 

However, Ludendorff was well aware of the fact that, faced by the elements 
of superiority of the Allies, th e causes of the weakness of .the Germ an, in- 

l a F -primarily in the dearth of effectives dnd in the diminution of the 
Combat value of the troops. At any price, losses' had. to be cut. down- and the 
morale of the army had to■ be elevated. Ho thus' showed himself more disposed 
to cede terrain without resistance. Taking as ,-m example our defensive opera¬ 
tions of 15 July, he wrote: "Irruption, into our' lines at 'places'whore we 
are not fighting to gain terrain, are of no importance,, provided they are 
automatically stopped farther in rear. At such points we must be more.re¬ 
conciled than formerly to abandon at an opportune time the advanced zone with¬ 
out any idea of retaking it. In case of major attacks, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, to evade the attack on a- grand scale without any regrets. (2) 
at other points, and under other circumstances, battle must be delivered".. 

• (33 July). It is the province of the commander to decide;' as far as the 
•troops are concerned, they must always defend the terrain which is con¬ 
fided to it with their last bit of energy, 'when they-have'not received' 
orders to the contrary. ’ 

These prescriptions were,put' into practice on several occasions, by 
the Germans during the summer of l'Jl 8, but they aid not produce great re¬ 
sults. The Allies were perfectly acquainted" with that tactics since they- 
had -successfully used it themselves, and were not taken in by it. After, 
pushing back the outpost of the advanced zone by means of detachments or 
advance guards, and gaining contact with the real position of resistance, 
they deployed their means only against the latter, which did not -resist :. 
powerful assaults ($). . Thus, Ludendorff was seen to become somewhat puzzled 

(1) Is pistol et - mit railleur . 

|3) This is the-'famous theory of the "elastic, defense”,-which the.German 
press had already begun to present as•the infallible means to break down any 
attack. • ., ’ 

, i (3)3xamples; (a)For the attack of 17 August ,the 10th Army found the Germans 
heavily echeloned' in depth;their true line of resistance was from 3 to 4 kilo-; 
. meters in rear of the first trenches. On the. 17th the artillery preparation 
.was begun against that line, while our infantry divisions in sector seized 
the covering zone on the 17th and 18th August. 'From the night of the 18th to 
the morning of the 30th, all the : artillery' of the attack was displaced for- 
ward (36 hours),;on the ,30th, at 7:10, the assault was made against the posi¬ 
tion of resistance, which was taken that day. . . - 

(b) Likewise, on 25 Septem ber, our IVth Array.and the 1st American Army faced 
by a disposition which was greatly echeloned in depth. The artillery ..prepara¬ 
tion- commenced the night of the 25th' and on the 26th, at 5:35 AM, the Allies 
commenced their' attack. Simple detachments advanced in the, hostile covering 
zone ana reduced the weak obstacles which were there encountered;; then , the 
assault line formed at considerable distance from the position of resistance 
■which it captured on 27 September. ' - / • • ' ’ - 



as to the value of his system of defense and particularly as .to that of the 
covering zone. In a Memo randum of th e end of Se pte mber with reference to 
the new edition of the regulations for position warfare, he said, in effect: 
"It is not possible to prescribe an advance zone in all casesalthough 
the advantages which it offers (ability to give timely,alarm, to disorganize 
the attack, to deceive the enemy as to this deployment for the attack., to 
give security against surprises and envelopments) makes it apparent that the 
use of some form of advanced zone should not be given up. On the other hand, 
such.use entails-the disadvantage of dispersing the infantry of. the defense 
and of making the use of artillery difficult. As a general rule, it may be 
stated that the depth of the advanced zone should'be normally, between iooo 
and 1100 meters, When the advanced zone is deeper, in certain cases special 
rear guards must be established (1). The greatest importance is attached to 
the offensive action of all arms. The enemy must be surprised and deceived 
by the.measures taken by the defenders.' "Nothing is more true than : the last 
phrase, but to produce this result, a system cannot be adhered to for an 
indefinite time, for,.when the enemy gets on to it, the system will no longer 
work. Just as the Allies in 1917 'adapted themselves to the tactics of 
divisions of.intervention, so in 1918 they adapted themselves to the defensive 
tactics based.upon the- use of a covering zone. To surprise and deceive, them 
something, else would have had to be discovered. 


Lastly, in order to elevate the morale of the troops , Ludendorff con¬ 
stantly prescribed the development of the vigilance and offensive power of 
the infantry (:i), requiring vigorous-discipline in all troops (3), but also 
the use of benevolence: "Success in battle depends upon discipline and 
organization, and not upon numbers. As a consequence,.the principle-purpose 
of the high command should be.the maintenance of moral value of the troops. 
It will succeed in this by examining, in a sp irit of benevo l ence ,. the 
reasonable complaints which are addressed to.it. Surveillance should be 


(1} He had already said in.his note of 4 September: "If a.great deal of 
terrain cannot.be given up, we must be satisfied with a shallower covering 
zone." - 

(3) He thus ended his Note of. 2.3 July: "But the best principles are useless 
if the vigilance and the offensive 'force of the troops are deficient. The . 
primordial and decisive, conditions of a victorious defense are, in.the last 
analybis, the vigilance and the Offensive power of the infantry; from it the 
maximum must be required; that is why all echelons must give the greatest 
attention to its development and to maintaining it iii condition." ' 

(3). "It cannot.be repeated too oft'en .that good troops, well, in hand by .their 
leaders, have shown themselves incontestibly superior to our adversary in 
spite of his new means of battle. A vigorous discipline, a -strong- determina¬ 
tion must therefore be required of all troops" (Note of 4-September). 







exercised' in a more confident maimer. Distrust destroys the sense of duty 
and the mutual, understanding between thecommand .and. the troops; con-' 
fidonee builds them up and confirms theia." (Memorandum of the end of Septem¬ 
ber). . The 1 German high.command roust have been hard put to it in the face 
of proofs of material and moral disintegration of its army to abandon its 
harsh measures which it had previously made use of-; and to counsel its 
superior echelons to use benevolence and solicitude, as a means of reawakening 
confidence .between-the’ command and the troops. 


But .it was too late and, in spite of all of Ludendorff’s efforts, the 
German army .remained unable to hem in the advance of. the Allies. The in¬ 
fantry, in particular, lost its combat value .with alarming rapidity; it-was 
ho longer equal.to the terrible exigencies'of modern combat. 


2d On the French.Side , following the German offensives, note had been 
made of the full value .of the prescriptions of Directive No-. 4 and of the 
Instruction, of 34 January, 1-918, which had'been substantiated in a remarkab.l e 
degree^on 15 July. The necessity for creating a more continuous defense, 
in order to avoid infiltration, was fully realized. 


As .a consequence, the command prescribed that the simple parallel of 
observation (1) be replaced by a true position of observation- (2), to with¬ 
draw the position, of resistance.to some distance' from the hostile front and 
to have the divisions in sector hold the whole of both- of these positions. 

The position, farther to .the rear, the old second position,' became a barrier 
position (3) and was to be held by a security garrison taken- from units other 
than those in first line, until the arrival of reserve units who'would-then 
proceed from that position to reinforce the defense of the position of re¬ 
sistance or who would retake lost elements of that position by means of 
counteroffensive. . .. 


N Conclusion . -- 1st Hie most positive lesson which can be deduced 
from the operations of -1918 is ."unquestionably the following : 


-The rupture of fortified fronts is entirely practicable, if we have a 
marked superiority available and if we know how to exploit the favorable, 
but relatively short period of time which follows the -initial--success. 


a. Demand of the infantry th.,e will to push straight ahead and to the 
greatest possible distance, by convincing it, that with the means with 
which it has. now.been provided,.it can temporarily dispense with the 
assistance .of the artillery. The more confidence the infantry has in its 
means of act ionj the greater will be Its offensive capacity. 


• b. Require the 1 artillery to displace .forward, rapidly,- so AS to follow 
the infantry as closely as possible and to insure, continuously, if possible 
and without delay, the support Of the infantry by its-fires; this require¬ 
ment naturally demands that special steps'be taken for the rapid reopening 
of. routes , dispositions which thus assume capital importance. 


c.. Prepare the cavalry for the decisive role Which.it is called upon 
o-play in open, terrain against a more or less disorganised' enemy, taking 


(1) paralle,de suveiliance . 

(2) position de surveillance 
(5) position de barr age. 
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advantage of the fire power, increased by the speed and Mobility eharac 
teristic of that arm* - • 


d. furnish the comiuand in. adequate time with reserves in good physical 
and moral condition and in numbers, ample to insure that the attack shall 
go forward rapidly and uninterruptedly. 


-Develop in all ..grades the. spirit of initiative, decision and abov. 
the taste for responsibility. 


e. Use simple and rapid .means, of liaison, which will allow the infantry 
particularly in open terrain, to secure .prompt artillery fire on definite, 
objectives which are holding it up (1). . . ■ ■ 


file experience of 1918 thus had demonstrated not only the possibility, 
but the importance of exploitation of success, which .up to them had been so 
much contested; at the same time' it, exposed the fallacy of .the fatal theory 
of the inviolability of fronts with, all the no less fatal consequences 
of that.theory. ‘ ' 


Sri. The offensive of Ludendorff, as well as those of Foch resulted 
from- the same directing idea: abso rb the hos t ile reserves by mul tiple 
atta cks following each other with.as short intervals as possible, after 
which the hostile fortified front will crumble of its own accord. This 
was the theory of the Instruction of 31 October, 1917, supplemented by special 
measures for the exploitation of success. In spite of the excessive in¬ 
tervals of time which separated his offensives,. Ludendorff on two 
occasions was on the point of obtaining the result he was seeking: the first 
time, just after 9 June, when the Allies had no fresh reserves with which 
to oppose him if he should attack a few days later.on no matter what part ' : 
of-the front; the second time, on the eve of 15 July, if he succeeded, 
thanks to surprise, in gaining in Champagne a success comparable to his 
successes of 21 March or of 37 May. 


It is of very little importance to know whether Ludendorff’s strategic 
conceptions were justified or not,, or even if he had any strategic concep¬ 
tion; the facts are there to show that..if he had been abl-e to- dr had known 
how to take advantage of these two favorable opportunities, the allies 
would have been hard put to escape disaster. 


And Foch was successively faced by the same problems beginning with 
8 August; but, better equipped than his opponent, having a constantly increas¬ 
ing superiority in means, animated.by a daring which was fully justified 
by the falling off in.value of the opposing army, he exploited his 
opportunities to the maximum' without allowing himself to be influenced by 
the existence of previously constructed positions in rear. In fact, these 
positions which had caused us some uneasiness, and which were 'inherently 
strong but which were insufficiently garrisoned, were soon overrun and 
did not serve the enemy to the advantage which he had expected of them;.a' 
new proof that positions are of no account in themselves, no matter ho?/ 
numerous or how strong they may be; everything depends upon having available 
at the opportune time the troops capable of defending them. 


3d. Contrary,to what wo have noted up to this point, the po wer de- 
ployed by the a ttack , instead of continuing to increase, now seemed to 
have reached its summit, at. least as regards to the artillery, after having 
reached its maximum in 1917. In fact, for the operation of La Iialmaison 
(33 October, 1917) the artillery available reached its height: 33 to 34 


(1) This problem could not be satisfactorily-solved in .the war; the 
.difficulty was gotten around by attaching field -artillery units to tho 
infantry. 
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batteries per kilometer, of which 18 were heavy artillery, and not counting 
trench artillery or heavy G.P.F. artillery. The Germans did not attain such 
density in their offensive of the Spring of 1918; in the 87 May offensive, 
in which the artillery means reached their inaxiraum, this density did.not 
exceed from 31 to 32 batteries per kilometer, of which 15 to 16 were heavy 
batteries. In the great. French offensives of the Summer of 1918, the difference 
was'still more appreciable; from 24 to 26 batteries per kilometer of which 
from 14 to 15 were heavy batteries on 8 August (31st Corps, 1st Army), from 21 
to 23 batteries per kilometer of which 10 were heavy batteries oh 26 September 
(31st Corps,. 4th Army); and there were many instances where this artillery 
density was still less (from 11 to 13 batteries per kilometer on 10 August in 
the 34th Corps, 3d Army). 

On the other hand, the power of the attack continued to increase in air 
service and in tanks. In'particular, the light tanks, which made their 
appearance on the battle field on 31 May, developed with marvelous rapidity. 
While in January, 1918, there was in existence only one battalion of light 
tanks, (75 tanks) in August 15 battalions (1100 tanks) took part in the 
operations, and in-November the French armies had at their disposal 25 
battalions or more than 3000 tanks, exclusive of those furnished to the Ameri¬ 
cans. On the whole our tanks took part in 105 defensives or offensive 
engagements during the year 1918; this tells the story of their share in the 
victory. .• •; 

4th. Lastly, the events of 1918 furnished new proof of the fact, already.' 
noted, that the offensive is less costly than the defensive . In fact, during, 
our defensive operations, from 35 March 'to 30 June, that is,' in three months 
and eight days,- we lost 410,000 men (145,000 killed or missing and 866,000 
evacuations), and during our offensive operations, from 1 July to 11 November, 
that is, in four months and eleven days, we lost 478,000-men (110,000 killed 
or missing and 358,000 evacuations). 

The comparison of the figures of. permanent losses, 145,000 as against 
110,000 during these two unequal periods is convincing. ' It Is. furthermore 
noted that the 110,000 killed or disappeared during, our offensive, operations 
occurred as follows: 75-,000 for July and August, and 35,000 for. September,' 
October, and November; which, indicates .that losses are much less in the . . 
attacks in open warfare than in those against fortified positions,. Ludenuqrff, 
in his Memoirs,' expresses' the sane idea; to judge from the figure of 
prisoners taken and the vast amount of materiel which the Allies took between 
July 18 and 11 November (more than 360,000 prisoners and one-third of the 
artillery), it cannot he doubted that the losses suffered by the German Army 
during its defensive operations must have been extremely heavy. 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE POST-WAR DOCTRINE AND THE 
NEW REGULATIONS 


After this review of the evolution of ideas, we must come to a conclusion 
what shall 'be our post-war doctrine? 


In order to define it completely, we would have to take up.step by step 
each point, of strategy and tactics and make an examination with respect to 
each point of the lessens of the war not only in our theatre of operations but 
in all other theatres. Such an undertaking would go beyond the scope of our 
present analysis and would be too imposing a work to serve as a conclusion to 
this modest study. ,. Furthermore, some of these lessons have been presented 
in the course of- our consideration of the principal events upon our front; we 
shall not revert to them. . ' - 


In conclusion, we shall rather emphasize a certain number of points 
which have particularly impressed us, and which seem to us should constitute 
the basis of our doctrine for the elaboration of new regulations. We shall 
limit our examination to these, few important points which we shall call: 
th e general lessons of the war on our front ,,first with respect to open 
warfare, then-with respect to position warfare; from them we shall deduce a 
conception of the offensive and how our new-regulations should be built up. 


In the early part of. this study .we indicated that the offensive was the 
basis of our pre-war doctrine. It may not be out of place to sum up the 
principles upon which offensive.operations were to be conducted, they will 
thus serve us- as a point of departure for the discussion which follows. 


These operations were to be characterized by 


1st. Mass ,■to be the stronger in proportion as the economy of forces 
may have been observed.; - . 


End. Surprise, prepared and aided by 


Secrecy of operations, . 

Maneuver (particularly in envelopment), 

Rapidity of execution, which is given considerable importance, but 
- which must observe the essential principle of team work between 
the various arms upon the battlefield. ' 


3d. Exp loitat ion o f success, which was accepted as a pursuit which 
was to be as rapid and as vigorous as‘possible;• 


4th. Moral super iori ty, which exercises a preponderant influence in 


battle 


— either to cover the concentration of .the means, 

--or in order to release effectives for the purpose of reinforcing 
attacks which might be projected upon, other parts of the front. 


To sum up, our Regulations prior to 1914 were emphatic in directing 
our minds towards the offensive, to the detriment of the defensive, whin! 
as it was to be used exceptionally, was,pushed into the background, and ' 
it, all questions which referred’to the defensive (plan of defense, use < 
fortifications, etc...). Furthermore, speed, rapidity of execution, was 
sidered as an essential factor of success, to the detriment of method,.w. 
always results In certain slowness. 
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1st. - Gener al le ssons of open warfare. 

■ Open warfare, which was experienced for some months in the beginning 
and toward the end of hostilities, brought out certain points of'doctrine," 
which must be considered in the future. ' ■ • ’ 

A. — The preponderant impo rtance of fire. — Fire power, that is the' 
destructive effects of fire, too often ignored'’during the early days ; of the war ; 
■ was soon to be one of the most important factors_ of battle; "and' this -power con¬ 
tinued to grow in vast proportion with the adoption of new.rapid fire materiel 
. and the development in.automatic anas. War thus has become much more destruc¬ 
tive than it had been, since every mistake, every improvision, every false 
.'move upon the battle field is immediately and impitiably punished. However, 

. ’since the effects of the fire are generally to be feared less in open warfare 
than in position warfare, we may proceed with more audacity and rapidity in the 
former than in the latter. . 

In order to reduce losses caused by fire, experience has. led, not only 
to the creation of a.more powerful materiel of war, but also to the employment 
of means which may improve the circumstances of battle.. Such means are prin¬ 
cipally. the use of fortification ‘of the battle field,- which has become general; 
a more complete and more methodical preparation of operations; and the adop¬ 
tion of less vulnerable, combat formations. • 

1st. •- General use of for tif ications of the b attl e field. — -Field'.works, 
too much neglected before the war, were so' effective that-all troops who are 
temporarily stopped in battle mast as a matter of duty.shelter - themselves '-and 
intrench. We have-gotten away from the preconceived idea that if we permit' 
the combatant to dig-in it will later be impossible to get him to go forward. 
Von Freytag-Loringhoven very correctly wrote: "The war has -shewn that the 
assertion, which was too widespread in peace,' that the spade digs the grave.of 
the offensive is. not true" (1). Thus the use of fortification has-,become . 

-a means of combat which has become of as much use as the other means upon the 
. battlefield. The soldier must therefore learn to handle his intrenching tool ■ 
as well as his aims. 

• However, we should not believe that fortification, in spite of-the 
importance which it has assumed, has such intrinsic value that it may consti- 

- tute a purpose of operations; it remains what.it has always been , a means of 
fighting, a valuable and effective auxiliary to the combatant, it is true, 

■but only an .auxiliary. In fact’ it is*of value only by virtue 'sof the use made 
of it or the use which can be made of it. -At one period of the war it.seemed 
we might believe that we could prolong the wax 1 indefinitely by the use of 
fortified positions judiciously echeloned in rear of the front. The operations 
of 19.18, both on the French and on the German- side, have shown the value of . • 
that- theory by proving that defensive organizations are of value only if their • 
defense can be assured in ample time' and by troops of good quality and.in 
adequate numbers. General XY wrote (jg): "Fortification plays a capital 

role from a strategical point of view by allowing him. to effect- economy of 
space and forces in covering his concentration. But this role owes its 
importance only to its -relation to the troops in question; furthermore, there 
must be complete accord between the defensive organizations installed and the 
troops which occupy them, otherwise the dispositions will crumble like a 
house of cards." 1 ' 

2di More complete and-more methodical prepar ation of operations . 

- A reverse results in such losses and so lowers the morale of the; troops, that 

(1) Deductions from the World War. 

(2) . Reflections on the Art of War. 
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in-, our preparations-we must place all the chances on our side and conduct 
the operations with a certain amount of prudence. Hence the command must not 
only have available-the necessary and adequate means to produce'the result 
which it proposes, but also; 


to prepare the operations by much looking ahead, so as to avoid ex- 


— then to execute with order an d method , so as to produce union of the 
arms and coordination of effort upon battlefields. 


These precautions, which must be observed during the preparation as well 
ad during the execution of operations, cannot help occasioning a- certain 
d egree o f s lownes s, in'the action, but this must not be allowed to rob the 
action of rapidity and continuity, which also are essential factors of success 
As we- shall see later, the command in each particular situation of the battle 
must reconcile'these two contradictory ideas-method and rapidity. 


In any case, if preliminary arrangements and a slowing up .of the action 
are capable of eliminating .all unexpected and dangerous situations-, it would 
be illusory to think that these methods can eliminate all risks from battle. 
Ho matter what precautions may be. taken, battle always. involves a degree of 
the unexpected which it is idle to attempt to eliminate. 


3d.- Adoption of l e ss vulnerable battle formations . — Lastly, a third 
means of diminishing the dreadful effects of fire consists in the adoption of 
less vulnerable battle formations. Beginning with the first encounters we 
had noted (1) that our formation as skirmishers at one pace interval gave too 
great density, and nevertheless v/e noted that it remained the same until the 
beginning of 1916. The interval between men was then doubled, but it'was 
still too.small, and it was not until sometime in 1916 that it was increased 
to from 4 to 5 paces, thanks to the appearance in service of new automatic 
arms, particularly the automatic rifle (2). 


This interval of from 4 to 5 paces between skirmishers seemed, further- . 
more, to be the maximum if we wished also to retain a certain degree of cohesion 
in the battle line. In fact, we must keep in mind not only the difficulty of 
the leader, no matter how small the unit may be, in controlling a thin line 
.of skirmishers stretched out over a broad front, but also the natural needs of 
our soldier who does not like to fight isolated and who likes to feel at all 
times the presence of his neighbors; also, although the introduction of the 
combat group has facilitated the exercise of command on'the firing line, the 
interval between combatants must not become exaggerated, otherwise they .will 
soon feel that they are isolated and 'will have a tendency to halt. 


B. — Necessity for in tim ate l i aison between th e dif fer ent arms. — 

Battle in open warfare, as well as battle against fortified positions, requires 
an intimate union of all arms upon the battlefield, but the character of that 
union has been made definite; it must operate for the direct benefit of the 
infantry, which remains the principal arm, and must exclude all partisanship 
of arms. Today armies have available such perfected agencies of information 
and such powerful instruments of war that, save in very exceptional cases, the 
infantry is exposed to massacre, uhless•the other arms, particularly the 
artillery and air service give it devoted and continuous support. 


In fact, it is-the business of the command to insure that the infantry, 
which alone can seize and hold terrain, has the assistance of the other arms 


of artillery or tanks, to crush the obstacles which it encounters, 


— of aviation, to warn it of the dangers it may expect and to insure 
liaison with the artillery and the command. 


tl) Note, of GHQ, 24 August 
(2) le fusil - mitrailleur 
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— of engineers, .to supply specialists which it itself lacks, .and to' . ... 

install and keep up. communications,-without which "it cannot continue its .ad- . ' 
vanco, ' - ■ ■ ■ ■.■■• ' • ■ 

— of special troops, in case it encounters special difficulties, . .. . ... . 

— of cavalry, to precede it and gather inforaation. 

Thus- W6 may : say, without exaggeration, that- in battle all 'arm s work for 
the benefit of the infantry, oither in preparing or in supporting the action 
of the. infantry. ■ llitlll j jf§ ||| |j|| ... ....... .. 

But this'uhion of arms, which at the-.same" time.'insures the coordination 
and concordance'of ■ effort, can be accomplished ’only \by numerous provisions.'-.'';.: 
and conventions which are established' beforehand., 'and which.. in practice : / 

require.- the well'understood and’known muitiple means. Of liaison and trails-,. ; „ 

mission. ■ - : §§fw ■ |||| 

Ip have, noted what' a loh w time was'r etui red to evoive a. really'practical, 
and effective 'solution of the ■problem"'o : f- liaison oh the' battlefield;, and -even, 
then, a solution was only completely evolved in the case of position war-'f . 
fare, favoring'method, and slowness in operations'." In open warfare, although 
the development of the action had now become -slower and’more methodical than 
in the. past',, the position of the front line undergoes more freguent .and .more 
rapid changes,-which disturb the .functioning -of cert-ain .?or,.5S -of -liaison;- .. 
it becomes -very difficult Tor tiul artillery, .for example, to. meef the needs . 
of the infantry within the ever' ■restricted-; limits Of 'time, arid this difficulty 
will persist .until tie shall have found'a process of liaison between the 
inf antry'and the 'artillery, which shall be both instantaneous and which can. _ 
function in the midst of the fluctuations' of battle. Until riov; we have .- p 
over come; this difficulty by reinforcing the means of action of 'the; inf entry .-, 
and, when necessary, adding to it artillery unit's which are placed under, its 
direct orders; but this is only a roundabout solution of' this very important 
problem, which still remains a very pressing one. .. 

C. The deg re e : of initiative to be left to the exe cutants! — .In spite 
of the order and method .which have been applied to it open’warfard is made . 
up of situations which are essentially mobile,- uncertain, cOnfusod and 'which;. . 
always' contain a certain^element of the unexpected, even of surprise. 'Every 
attempt which has been made to eliminate this contingency, from battle lias 
failed; or rather■this attempt has boon reflected in' the results of the" ' 
operations; they have'been forced to a voluntary limitation in the end to be 
obtained. In spite of everything- which v/e may do,’ we are; thus unable to . 
eliminate from battle certain risks which have to - -be taken; they form part of 
the very essence of war. . . . ...... 

In order to confront these risks, this.unforeseen element, a single 
means seem possible: -develop the initiative of the executants, that is to 
say, of those who actually have to solve these difficulties and who, being 
on the ground, are the only ones who can-estimate the" situation' .and who can 
render a decision; this is truly a right which belongs to -them and Which must 
be respected by the command in-every echelon of the’ hierarchy. ' . , 

We should be thankful' that we had nothing to regret as to initiative 
displayed by our subaltern leaders in 1914, on the contrary, in the;beginning 
of 1918, we had to deplore the disappearance of that quality, which happily , 
was only; dormant and which was -not' slow in making its reappearance . 

We shall see, in our discussion of the question of• "methods of command", 
that v/e are generally not temperamentally disposed to leave to the individual 
the amount of initiative which hehas a right to demand; in ‘every'case, in. 
order to make judicious use of initiative, "every leader should Mow at least 
the intentions of the authority immediately superior to himself, should have 
received a definite mission to accomplish, and should be left free choice of 
the means of execution^ ’ W ■ 
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D. — TJ^e__ineei^irig_.QJigsigerneiit ha s no t di sappeared. . — It is true that 
once the belligerents have made contact and have been located along their 
whole front, a meeting engagement will be very difficult; but before this 
phase appears, starting consequently from the time contact is gained, many 
engagements will have the character of meeting engagements. Tuls «<»• the 
situation in the beginning of the war at several points, during the battle 
of the frontiers (on the Sambre in particular), during the battle of the 
Marne (on the Ourcq for example), and the period of the race to the sea 
(September — to November 1914); these were nothing more nor less than a 
succession of meeting engagements; we can even cite many.cases in position 
warfare in which units, thrown into the battle in order to reestablish-a 
compromised situation, found themselves, under conditions which were analogous 
to those of the meeting engagement (particularly after the. German offensives 
of SI March and 27 May, 1918). - 


For, tjiese particular conditions are' characterize,d by the fact that 
while we have a.clearly defined mission to accomplish, and as we have not 
yet made contact with the enemy,'we are ignorant of his intentions . We may' 
thus expect to, meet this enemy in position, find him in movement, or finally 
to be attacked by him. In any case, the first «peration always consists 
in reconnoitaring the enemy, in making contact with him through the agency- : 
of outposts if we are halted, it is this double problem, which until no?/ 
has scarcely been recognized, that we must study. 


1st. Reconnaissance and gaining contact by advanc e guards . — We have 
seen that one of the results of fire power has been to impose, method and a 
certain slowing up in the development of the battle itself; but it also 
exercises an influence on the preliminaries to battle, reconnaissance of the 
enemy and the gaining of contact by the advance guards. In fact,, today the 
commander of a large unit is no longer justified in having, his advance guard 
take the risk of total or partial destruction in order to obtain positive • 
information of the enemy (1); this would amount to starting .the battle with 
a check and to depriving his forces'in a considerable part of .his effect¬ 
ives (between l/5 and l/z) in the battle which is to folio??. 


In order to avoid this risk, instead of reconnoitering the enemy with 
the advance guard alone, ??e might devote the v/hole of the large unit to that 
mission; but this situation seems to be justified only in the case where the 
opponent has decided to deliver battle. In other cases we risk making 
useless or even false deployments, in case.for example, we should find our¬ 
selves confronted by a simple mask without any consistency, which would 
disappear as soon as the large unit should have made all its dispositions 
to feel it out. Would this not be playing the enemy’s game? For, by 
repeating these tactics several times, he could cause the large unit in 
question considerable fatigue which he himself v/ould carefully avoid. It 
is true that such action would avoid the risk of partial destruction, but we 
v/ould run the risk of wearing ourselves do?m and of bringing into battle forces 
which are in bad physical condition. 


Is it not better to employ the old system, which is always sound because 
it is essentially rational? Tills sytem requires the commander to seek a 
certain amount of information before making the decision to engage the bulk 
of his forces. This is the principle of reconnai ssance of the enemy by only 
a part 'of the troops, a principle which will be found throughout our pre-war 
regulations. • ■ 


Furthermore, we have said this reconnaissance has become more and more 
difficult and dangerous by the increase of fire power;, consequently: more 
precautions must be -taken,•we must proceed with more method and we must 
require each arm to furnish only the information which it can secure.. 


(1) Men if, as the field service regulation states, the decision to fight 
has been made by the commander of that large unit previous to the engagement, 
of his advance guard. ' . . ■ 
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The air service can furnish ■ many it eras of 'inf oriaut ion of a general 
character, particularly with reference to conditions in the ®eaa areas; but 
the information which it collects as to the disposition which the enemy' has 
made (location of troops, strengths, etc.), particularly in open warfare, are 
usually not: sufficiently detailed to give an idea of the tactical intentions 
of the opponent. • * . - - . 


In. its turn, the cavalry, which- under such; circumstances always precede 
large units, can indicate only the apparent contour of the enoriy; that is, 
it can report a line of fire which is practically continuous and which it is 
not able to penetrate; -and sometimes it can determine the flanks of this line 


This continuous initial intelligence, but it is not' yet sufficient. .The 
commander before he makes his dispositions to accomplish his mission, must 
know if this line is not a simple screen, of no density, or depth, which is 
intended to deceive him as to 'the 'true intentions of the enemy, and to induce 
him to make-a blow in the air. This the cavalry has not the means of 'telling 
him (I); and, nevertheless, we do not wish to engage all of the largo unit to 
find out. ■ ■ .. ■ '■ ■ 


The only means left to us is to engage only a part of our forces, which 
must include troops which-are. able to procure this 'information, moreover , such 
troops must be employed in sufficient strength; that is to say, we* must use both 
infantry ...nd artillery. And, since the risks to be token are great, we shall 
uso only weak infantry forces, but we. shall .support, them.by. large forces- of' 
artillery. These detachments which will thus operate in advance of' the main 
body and which will be charged with making contact with the enemy and with 
the effective reconnaissance -of the enemy, may be called advance -guards "or 
front line battalions (2), the term used to define, them is of little' import¬ 
ance. On the other hand, as we want to' avoid sacrificing these- troops before 
the battle takes place, v/e shall place the bulk of the force so that it may ' 
be able to support thorn by its fire, to form a rallying force in case they are 
checked, and, if necessary, to accept- battle. Consequently, the bulk of the 
force will bo adv- need as close to the advance guards as may be necessary 
to insure that the advance guards do not get out of range of its artillery; 
that is to say, all the artillery will be deployed- and will be covered by part 
of the infantry. This partial deployment of the main body will be made as 
late as possible, but always when the advance guards enter the zone of hostile 
light artillery fire. • * 


Such are the precautions which may be taken to spare the advance guards 
the danger of being isolated when they encounter the destructive effects of 
fire. Nov; let us take up the method with which the operations, of gaining 
contact and of reconnoit wring tie enemy should be conducted. 


An initial contact has been made by the cavalry, but it is too loose and 
many points too indefinite; closer contact must be ine.de. Hence, the first 
mission to be given to the advance guard will be: ’ . 


■ to relieve the cavalry, • j§j 

to push in to closer contact with the enemy; 
then, when this operation has been completed, to proceed to 
reconnoiter the opponent, that is to say, to feel him out, in order to find 
out if he is in force and has made up his mind to resist. 


During these two operations, the advance guards will be supported, when, 
necessary, either by all or a part of the artillery, that not in action, 
being in readiness to go into action, in accordance-with the orders given by 
the commander of the large unit.' In every case the latter'will have selected 


(1) In spito of the more powerful armament with which it is not; provided; and 
all the more so in the beginning of the war, './hen nevertheless, it was given 
mandatory missions of this character. ■ ' 


(2) For example: an infantry division might thus employ one battalion, two at 
the most. 
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a position of resistance far bis main body in case of attack, and it is la 
rear of this position that ho will have deployed his artillery so that it may¬ 
be available both for the advance guard action and, if the case arises, for 
the defense of this position,. 


Let us now go back to the reconnaissance mission which has been assigned 
fo the advance guards. In order to obtain the information which it is seeking 
they must attack, but, as they are unable to attack along the whole front of 
contact, they vail concentrate their efforts.only on one or two points-of this 
front. These points, will have been selected and designated by the commander 
of the large units so that the capture of these points shall place the enemy 
at a disadvantage in the defense of this position (dominating point, important 
observation, etc...,). It will thus be a question of carrying out against 
such points what our old field service regulations termed "offensiye recon¬ 
naissance”, and what we now term "raids" |fffij In each of these operations : 
there will be used very little infantry (one company at the most) and all 
the artillery considered necessary. So that, in case the raid fails, we will 
have lost only a few sections of infantry; as for the artillery, although' 
it is true, a rather latfge force has been used, it will have expended little 
ammunition, since it will have been in action only a very short time (2). 


If these raids succeed and if the enemy fails to react, he.will soon be 
forced to evacuate a line, whose most important points h© no longer holds; 
this will be the proof that he had in this position only an advance line 
without density. If , on the contrary, the enemy replies to these attempts by 
vigorous reactions (artillery fire, infantry actions), which repulse us from 
the position, it will be apparent that he holds the terrain in force and 
that ho has decided to defend it. In either case, the commander; at little 
expense to /.himself, has the information which he needs to engage the battle! 
The enemy ^.s holding or he is not holding on the line of contact. 


; In case the enemy gives ground, the advance guards will follow him as 
far as a 11ve which has been previously deteimined, and which corresponds to 
the limit of range of the artillery, and beyond which- only the cavalry and some 
-infantry patrols will' penetrate. The advance guards will execute a new bound 
in advance only when the commander of the large unit has selected a more advanced 
position of resistance and has moved his artillery up to that position. The 
advance will in this ay proceed by successive bounds until the advance guards 
Come in contact with determined resistance, (3) 


To sum up, gaining contact and reconnaissance of the enemy by the advance 
guards, as well as the eventual progression of the latter beyond the lino of 
contact, should be effected under the protection of all the artillery of the 
large unit; this artillery must consequently be deployed from the very begin¬ 
ning of the action; it will b® covered by only a few infantry units of the 
main body pushed up to the line of resistance, which, at the same time, they 
will outline for use as a line of resistance in ease the defense of this 
position become® necessary. The rest of the infantry regiments only take up 
a formation in readiness for battle,, that is to say, each of them is given a 
direction within its sector (a march or defense alternative) in rear of th® 
position of resistano©, while at the same time th® leaders make th® noe#asary 
seance. This disposition is much more supple than a deployed farm®* 
ti m.f allows th® infantry cf the main body to use the roads in it© advance 

tad thus save its energies. 


' Xfoless - 'b.lxc®takes the offensive, but then the battle will be 
progress. 


(3) The halts which.the advance guards will be s forced tp make, however, will 
be yather short if the successive positions to be occupied,.in ease the enemy 
falls back, have been selected in advance and if the artillery displaces for- 





2d.P rotection afforded by t he out-po sts . — According to our field service 
regulations, the purpose of outposts was to insure the protection of troops 
et a halt. To this end they wore to secure the most advanced camps (1) from 
hostile artillery fire;, and, in ease of attack, to make sufficient resistance 
to give these troops time to make their dispositions. 

Today, under the changed conditions of battle, such complete protection 
can no longer bo required of the outposts. In the first place, the range of 
light artillery has been so increased that we cannot expect to locate the 
camps beyond the range of its fires, unless the outposts be placed at much 
too great a distance from the troops they are to cover. Furthermore, the 
incursions of hostile bombardment aviation which must be expected make the 
crowding of troops into villages extremely dangerous. Lastly, now more than 
ever (and this is also a consequence of the increase in fire power), all 
troops in the outposts must be considered as sacrificed in case of attack by. 
the enemy. ' • , | - 

As a result of those, conclusions the protection furnished by outposts 
is illusory, on the one hand because they are unable to cover the troops- 
from hostile fire, and on the other hand because, being reduced to the 
indispensable minimum, they are all the less able to resist in case of attack 
and to procure for the commander the time necessary to make his dispositions 
for battle. . ' gj ■ 

we are thus led to conclude: 

eu As t,o the main .bod ies, that the dispositions taken at halts should 
be modified. These troops will be afforded even slight security only by 
avoiding cantonnements in villages, (by scattering out and concealing them¬ 
selves in the cover of the terrain,'meadows, patches of woods, sunken roads, 
quarries, etc.) 

b. As to the out-post s, that they must bo given a mission which is 
compatible with the service they are capable of rendering, namely to protect 
the main body from surprise by opposing the incursion of hostile patrols 
during the normal periods and by giving the alarm in case of attack. In the 
latter case they will fall back as best as they Can and in directions which 

have been decided upon in advance, covered by tho fires of the main bodies. 

.■:. , , ’ , . . '•*>. 

Thus, as the outposts are in general no longer able to fulfill the 
mission of protection and resistance in case of attack which the field service 
•regulations•assign to.them, will be reduced to a simple role of alarm cu rtain ; 
under these conditions their strength may be readily reduced to a low minimum 
which should however bo sufficient to provide a continuous line of fire with 
some degree of depth. On the contrary, every means of liaison will.be 
installed in order to insure the rapid transmission of information, and, in 
particular, the signal of the enemy’s attack. , 

At the same time, although the resisting mission which formerly devolved 
upon the outposts is now more difficult to fulfill, it does not follow that 
this mission should be completely abandoned. For example, in.open warfare, 
when close.contact with the enemy has not been made, outposts, even of reduced 
strength, can very well, thanks to the new armament, resist the enterprise 
not only of the cavalry, but even of detachments of hostile infantry; and,- as 
a result can by fighting gain the necessary time for the main body to occupy 
its position (2). On the contrary, in position warfare, the outposts, 

_ . - -- • - 

, (1) Cantonnements, - 

: . - ‘ | ; : . ; ' : ■ , 

(2) Examples of this kind' were given us by the Germans, on the one hand 

during the course of their withdrawal to the HLndenburg position in February, 
1917, and, oil the other hand, during their retreat of 1918 in front of our 
victorious armies, \ ' ■- 
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if we thus designate the troops who occupy the line’or.the position of obser- 
ration, are-at the mercy of a surprise attack in force, and are thus unable 
successfully, to. fulfill their mission of resistance; nevertheless-, they must 
always oppose hostile enterprises of a smaller scale by fighting! To sum up 
the outposts should resist in place, except in case of a general attack 
delivered on a large scale. It is then, the function of the commander of the 
outposts to recognize this situation end to order.the withdrawal of the out¬ 
posts in accordance with conditions which have been previously studied and 
foreseen. . . , . '• 


Lastly, there are numerous situations in war in which the main body, 
at least for some time, must be protected not only from annoyance from cavalry, 
but aIs® from hostile artillery fire, for example, to complete its debarkment, 
to organize defensively a position, etc. In this case, the outposts, or if 
you prefer, the covering detachments , should be pushed out to' a greater distance 
should be stronger (in infantry and artillery), and should be assigned a very 
definite mission of resistance'; but the farther they'are pushed out from the 
main body and the longer they are required to resist, the greater will be the 
risks they will have to run in case of. attack.. It will therefore be the 
function of the' command, in each particular case, to judge whether the sacri¬ 
fices which must eventually be made are proportional to the importance, of the 
result to be obtained. " . 


2d. General lessons of positio n warfare , —The general lessons of 
position warfare result,.'for the most part, from a fact which had not been 
foreseen and which dominates the whole question, that is, the prolonged 
duration of hostilities. 


The first consequence involved was to give the fighting a form which 
had not been expected and-which has been styled: trench warfare or position 
warfare , And, this new form, ’at least for us, because of its long duration 
has given rise to so much controversy that, before going any farther, to 
decide whether position warfare' and open warfare-should be considered as 
different forms of warfare,' ' . ’ ' 


w arfare be considered apart 


We must first of all establish the fact that there are not several 
kinds of war, each of Which has its own particular purpose which is different 
from that of the others. War has never had and can. never have hut one 
purpose, no matter what the form of the operations may be, that is the annihi 
lotion of the forces of the opponent., jffjj 


It is true that since the adoption of the principle of the "nation in 
arms", it is-possible only partially to obtain-this result. In fact, since 
the military power, of a nation at war is ho longer composed only of its 
organized armies, but of the resources of the whole country, •we .can hope to 
destroy that' power only by a succession of efforts or battles of long dura¬ 
tion, in which the reserves, fatally attracted, become progressively used up 
If then the annihilation of the living forces of the enemy can no longer be 
produced in the first engagements, it remains no loss true that in each de¬ 
fensive or offensive battle we must seek the usurer and, if possible, the 
annihilation of the forces which are opposed to us. Thus, battle, which is 
the "essential act of war" (l), remains an impitiable work.of destruction, 
in which each of the belligerents seeks: ; 


— on the one hand, by making his opponent suffer as much as possible 
by inflicting losses upon him and in. shaking his morale (whence the enormous 
development of the means of destruction); . 


— on the other hand, by protecting himself to the greatest, possible 
extent against the effects of suffering and of destruction (whence the search 
for protective means which each day became more effective: fortification, armor 
tanks, etc.); ■ 


(l) Conduct of large units, 28 October, 1915. 

ft illliillil fff ' ' : ..." 
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-r, and it is this double-purpose of every ..operation-of • war- which--hm-s- 
-gain: brought .about the f-amdtis' : struggle; between tlio. shell and armor. '■ - 

To,, sum. up.,-posit ion warfare and open warf. .re,..bath of which .v/e-re’- ' • 

manifested' in ■ the--, some violent - and brutal abt. of battle,|are .on® and 1 the ■ safae ■ l ' 
as far as the .purpose nought is 'concerned ; but' they are-.no. longer.-one- and-' the' 
same ;if'we consider-., the means which thoy' adoptPto • attain-;-th,:t-,purpose.- -Wo ' ■ 
shall, not review again-the difference which characterize them and which-give' ; 
to operations their special form depending.upon whether they are against 
fortified positions or in open terrain. Furthermore, posit ion-warfare 1 is - 
nothing more than the {extension of 'the old siege warfare .(c-ontrolled-by rules 
appropriate thereto,):,to. operations in open campaign. .It is- therefore natural 
that different . procedure -in combat should correspond,. to situations which are 
totally .different-;,. that |p§ to say, ■ different tuqtiqs:. ..As -d result,, as-. v;e 

shall'‘spej later, in-order to be complete, the) inst.i%ct.i'oh'o'f.'t-roops should : 
r include the teachings of the two particular tqctids.; .one: pn- openmarfare, - 
the other on position warfare, - - ■' 

B. — . Importance an d more frequent use of '.the ..de fe nsiv e.. -- Just' as-war 
may assume two..different forms, -battle itself ‘-.Iso "includes .two-different - •• 
attitudes, which. have long-been recognized; the "offensive attitude, ana the ' 
defensive attitude. However, as we have seen, prior to 1914 the defensive 
in low favor in France, had been neglected end v/.as not given.;-a prominent • 
enough place in our regulations. ' The.'..in-di'-d-ents'--'of' the ‘wap,(to .-the: contrary-, 
brought out the full importance and-usefulness of "the. defensive;■during the 
three and a half years of .position!/:iifn.it>, attacks were rare, but we had .to 
be ready for defense every day; similarly, in open warfare operations, fronts 
are so extensive and the offensive requires such large effectives-, that it-is. 
impossible.to attack everywhere; the defensive attitude must-therefore be 
observed by a part of the forces, h/hile waiting .until they in their .turn oan.. :V 
take the-offensive. : Being thus ■.called upon to pass pltornatively.from'Ohe to 
the other of these attitudes, the troop’s must''know how to, fight-; as- well in 
one case us in the-pther. .Also, defensive battle also has-its own combat -. ' - 

procedure peculiar to itself, that is, a tactics of its* own; thus, whether we 
consider position warfare or open warfare, it deserves study, and :sv place--of- - 
its own in .our.regulat ions’ oir.an .equal-f oo-ting with'’the' offensive. 

However, . regardless ■ of the importance and the usefulness of:;-the defensive, 
we must make no mistake as to the resul ts which can "be expected from it. 1 - 

The essence of defensive battle is, in sum, submission-whi.lethe’.essence- ■' 
of offensive battle is to impose its will on the opponent. As a result, losing 
the advantage of the initiative, the defender may be surprised;; the .great 1 
danger in. the defensive is therefore surprise. Another disadvantageacomes' from 
the fact that the -troops, of the defense are generally inferior both in materiel 
arid morale to the attacker, who, ’is always attempting to attack theirfweakness, 
with his strength; except in the case of immediate reinforcement,, the defender,' 
at least in .the beginning of the battle, has available only.greatly limited- 
means. ' ■. -’w : ' --•■■ 

Oh the contrary,, the defense enjoys some advantages. ; In.the first place, 
if he is vigilant, the ; preparations for attack should not be,able to escape 
him; it has at its disposition a period of delay in which -to make its disposi- ’ 
tions to ward off the attack. Then -i-t has the advantage over , the attack. ^ ; 
complete knowledge of the terrain on which the battle'is to take place; having 
organized it to suit itself, it can use the'terrain so . as to compensate.:to - 
some degree;for its numerical inferiority (1). The strength of the. defense 


(1) Examples; the Belgian army at Merkem (17 April, 1918) which made. skillful’ ” 
use of prepared switch positions as bases of departure for.its,- counterattacks; 
the English at 'Givenchy- (9 April,- 1918) .who by mean's'of well prepared sect ion” 
counterattacks repulsed battalion attacks; lastly, the famous example of t.lie 
17th French Army in Champagne (15 July 1918). ... ” ’ 
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-thus resides in the detailed preparations of a well thought out plan and in 
the utilization of terrain which it alone knows*' 


Lastly., the defensive, in seeking to contain or to stop the enemy with 
fewer effectives, contemplates using up the attacker in greater proportion 
than it itself will be used up; a very laudable purpose, but one which exper¬ 
ience does not always confirm (l); as we have soon, the battle of Verdun, tho 
Somme and those of 1918 have shown that the defensive is very costly, more 
costly than the offensive* • ' 


It can not. be denied however that the defensive buttles delivered on our 
front ge'ner ,lly attained the purpose which they sought:- to stop the enemy; but , 
wo must conclude from this that the defensive can procure decisive.victory. 

The events which transpired on other, fronts, as well as on our own, in 1918, 
proved that defensive tactics is not infallible, furthermore,'it would 
be materially impossible•to'preserve in the armies'a high morale by maintaining 
them for too long a time on the defensive; forced to submit, even though more 
or less victoriously to the assaults of the enemy, the troops feel, themselves 
at the mercy of the latter's enterprises and become discouraged faster than 
is thought. In order to preserve its morale, the army needs positive successes, 
and only the offensive, by the evidence of results' obtained (terrain gained, 
prisoners taken, materiel captured) and by the palpable proof of the' superiority 
of its means over those of tho enemy, is capable of procuring them for.it.' 

To prevent the enemy from attaining the purposes of Ms offensive is a result.; 
but it is, in a way a negative result. In war, .in effect, it is not so‘much 
a question of thwarting the.will of the enemy-as it is of imposing our own will 
upon him; this is why the'defensives, sometimes inevitable,' it is true, must 
be considered only as a makeshift no matter how active it may be, and to be 
employed only temporarily at the risk of submitting the army and the country, 
to one of the most dangerous moral tests. 


C. — I ncreased durati on of battles; its consequences . — A simple review/ 
of the relative operations incident to position warfare show's that the great 
battles thereof which were waged over a .much longer period of time' than we 
could expect from the experience of previous wars; this duration varied from 
several weeks to several months, including halts in the action. Even in 
open'warfare the great battles were prolonged beyond all expectations. This 
increase in the duration of b ttles resulted in the absorption of a greater 
number of large units and required that they, be replaced even during the course 
of the act ion without disturbing the. effective direction of the battle; hence 
the necessity or an organization possessing sufficient suppleness to allow 
the Command to conduct the battle from beginning to end with all the desired 
continuity. . . 


What then, will this organization be? 


¥e know that -the -infantry division, composed of all arms, is the only one 
of. the large units which is capable of fighting under tho direct orders of 
its leader. It is the attack unit, or combat unit, as you wish, that is to say, 
the instrument -utilized by the command to exert the successive-efforts.required 
by the battle; but the division generally becomes used up too fast to be able 
to furnish these repeated efforts throughout the duration of the battle. Furth¬ 
ermore, experience has shown that it'is advisable not to leave a large unit' in 
first line until it has lost all combat value. (&) Me are thus•led to accept 


(1) Practically, to get this result, we must not get below a certain density'of 
occupation; it is true, the defense allows economy of effectives, but. it does 
not take their place; the events of 27 May, 1918 were proof of this. It is 
generally admitted that to resist victoriously c, major offensive,'the defensive 
must have in first line about one .infantry division, with the appropriate 
artillery, per 4 to 5 kilometers of front. 


(3)' Ludendorff laid down and practiced the opposite system in his great offen¬ 
sives in the spring of 1918; we have indicated the disadvantages as regards the 
lapse of time necessary to reorganise the large units-after the battle. 
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replacement of. divisions, during; the actual- course of the action, as many 
times as is necessary to attain the result in view. 


As to the army corps, it directs the battle within its own zone, in - 
accordance-with the viewpoint of the army, by utilizing the divisions which' 
are placed at its disposal. Also, in spite of all the advantages of having 
the infantry divisions fi&ht under the orders of the army corps to which they 
pertain, the army is forced to neglect them and to draw on its reserves where’ 
and when they are needed, without considering the organic composition of the 
array co£ps (1). In any case, since to fulfill its mission, the army corps must 
exert a permanent action throughout the duration of the battle, it remains 
definitely in the battle, as opposed to the division which merely appears 
in the battle in a transitory way. 


. Lastly, the army exerts a superior, direction over the battle.;; it is 
seconded in this task by a certain number of army corps, among which it . . 
allots its battle front. In addition, it is a veritable reservoir of ■forces, 
intended to be engaged according .to .the needs and the accidents of the-battle 
in order to maintain the execution of the plan.of operations. • ... 


Under these conditions, the army corps plays primarily the role of. .an 
organ of command, having a tactical mission’to fulfill; and for this purpose . 
receiving the means which the army-considers necessary, arid which it has . 
only to put in action.' Its' administrative role with respect to the units . ... 
which are thus placed at its disposition becomes of secondary importance; 
particularly as when these units have been sufficiently used up, they are 
returned to the army which assumes the responsibility for their reconstitu¬ 
tion. Consequently, there seems to be every advantage in reducing the staffs 
of the array corps, by reducing the number of officers in the 1st and 4th 
Sections, (S) whose role should consist solely in keeping their commander 
informed upon the materiel situation of the units; these units will- requisi¬ 
tion directly on the army, which, inmost eases, is the only authority capable 
of filling them; this will result in economy in time and work.. 


'As for the infantry divisions, which must be interchan .cable, the^a should 
be, as far as possible, identical and should contain organically e verything 
v/hich they need to live and to fight; this will not prevent adding to them 
such reinforcing units as may be deemed- necessary when they go into battle. 


D. -- Th e con test between method and r apidity of e xecuti on. -- In dis-. 
cussing open warfare, we stated that the increase in fire power required more 
method than formerly both in the preparation and in the execution of oper¬ 
ations. In position warfare, to this factor which was already known, there 
was added another factor, namely, the strength of defensive organizations; 
this, also, demands more vigorous method, not only in the preparation, but 
also in the direction of the battle. Yfe shall not discuss the necessity, now 
everywhere admitted, for method in the preparation; it seems of interest,. how¬ 
ever, t* examine in what respect such method may be applied in the ; execution. 
It must not be forgotten that, during the three years of position warfare, 
there was a constant struggle between the partisans of method and those, of 
rapidity, of execution in attack against fortified positions. 


(1) This necessity is less imperative in open warfare in which-the first line 
infantry divisions are less rapidly used up also it is easier to respect the 
principle of constitutive organisation of the army corps, -particularly if such 
corps consists normally of 3 or 4 infantry divisions, as was the case in 
certain ones of them at the close of the war. 


(2) As well as the services which pertain to these sections 
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The note of 2 January, *915, which appeared after our first offensive 
against defensively organized positions, very properly created the opinion 
that, on account of the fire power and the strength of defensive organization* 
"operations are characterized by a slower and more methodical development." 
But, in' applying this method, which was conceded to be necessary in all phases 
of battle, so much slowness was imposed upon the fighting, that it became 
impossible to exploit successes 'which were obtained. The note of 20 May 
said: the moment of success is fugitive, §§gj the■opportunity is lost unless 
the reserves are used immediately." In order to prevent the enemy, during 
the course of the battle, "from reorganizing in a stable and coordinate , 
Condition" (1), it is therefore necessary that the battle bo-conducted with'a 
certain degree of continuity and that successes which are obtained bo exploi¬ 
ted with a. certain degree of rapidity. . At the same time, the note of 27 Dec¬ 
ember, 1915 very properly brought out: "It is doubtlessly desirable that, an 
offensive battle be conducted with rapidity so as to secure the maximum ex-- 
ploitation of the effects of the surprise, disorganization, and demoralization 
which has been produced by our initial success; but no considerations can . 
over come the fact of obstacles which are encountered, and which must bo des¬ 
troyed in order to permit the advance to continue," Thus the two equally im¬ 
portant ii eas of method and of rapidity in execution appeared us two contra- 
dLictory conditions between which a choice had to be made, until the appearance 
of the Instruction of 16 December, 1916, which for the first time attempted- 
to reconcile these two conditions. . 

■ ; In effect, this Instruction sharply-differentiated two phases in the. 
capture of fortified positions: the break-thro.ugh phase, properly so called, 
battle within the defensive organizations, therefore a combined operation con¬ 
ducted by the command, and ii^ which method ; must have the ascendency .over - 
rapidity; and the phase of exploitation of success, battle in open terrain, 
in which command becomes decentralized^- in which full initiative is given 
again to all subordinates and in. which rapidity must take tho ascendent over . 
method, while respecting the good order necessary to success. Unfortunately., 
the arrangements for forvfard displacement of the; batteries, although it had 
been provided for in detail, was not sufficient to insure the infantry the 
support of the artillery at any time desired during the rapid advance of the 
infantry; furthermore, oven if this support could have boon assured, really 
practical means of -liaison wore lacking to permit the infantry to secure the. 
fires which it needed where and when it needed them. ■ . ■ . 

Tve had. to wait until 1918 for an acceptable solution to the delicate 
problem of reconciling method and rapidity in the phase of exploitation'- of 
success, that is to say,' in open warfare operations against an enemy who is 
ho--longer in possession of all his means. As the artillery could not keep 
up with the infantry advance and at the same time insure the infantry constant 
arid effective; sujiportboth sides decided, the French as well as the Germans, 
to, reinforce the means of action with which the infantry was provided par-. . 
ticulsrly by attaching ,to' the infantry batteries which were placed under its 
direct orders, so as to liberate the infantry to. some degree from the 
tutelage of the artillery. Such,is the solution Which it seems mil remain 
in force as long as we shall not have found, either a process of liaison which 
will .give the infantry the certitude of getting immediate response to- its 
needs frera the artillery, or an. accompanying weapon susceptible of temporarily 
replacing the artillery support. 

To sum up, method should prevail over rapidity in operations -within for¬ 
tified positions, and, in a more general way* in all general operations which 
are directed by the command, pn the contrary, in the phase - of exploitation of 
success, where the initiative If the executants plays such a large part, 
method must give way to rapidity, with the understanding that-good order shall 
always be respected and that the resistances encountered by the infantry can 
be overcome without loss of time. These two latter conditions thus force us 
to proceed, even in this, phase, with a certain degree of method, while opera¬ 
ting with the maximum rapidity. 1 ; 


(1) Instruction of 26 January, 1916, on offensive combat of large units. 
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’'Operate' with method and rapidity by Combining the action of the two arms 
(infantry and artillery)", theso are the terms used in tho Note of 24 August, 
1914 to characterize the combat procedures to bo used. Theso-procedures, 
after having passed through numerous vicissitudes, were definitely.formulated 
by the Directive No 5 of 22 ;duly, 19.18, in 'which the antagonism - between method 
and rapidity finished by combining, by.being reconciled in a happy formula 
which gave us tho victory. The Note.of 24 August-, 1914; and the Directive No 
5 of -22 -July, 1918, -thus, mark the point ..of 'departure' and the termination of 
the .evolution of tactical, ideas during the war, and thus the cycle is closed. 

: -E. — ' Usuro of the infantry and corresponding incroaso in materiel and . 
in machines ';. — All long, wars have witnessed a -more rapid using up of tho 
...infantry than of any of : the other, .arjnd ; and an increase in materiel ^parti¬ 
cularly,in artiilory, which kept stop with the' wearing away of tho infantry. 

(i) . . , < • -- j | ■ i jf {11 fi||! || • !||| 11 - 

. , . .This, lav; was- agdin verified during the' late war and was even.considerably 

- - .accentuated dUe to - the' prolongation, o| posit io-n 'warfare,,-.which, required the 

■■ use of the most-varied and-most-powerful agencies'-of - war* - Machines thus- 
attained such a 'place in tho - armies that the old' struggle be tween the-shell 
and armor could be Called.’ "war of- materiel, -or War-of machines".'In ahy : 

■ event, this condition of affairs'brought-'about- the reduction, of tho infantry 
effectives ,in the division and gave rise to the idea that,-the man could be 
replaced, by-the’machine ; these .arc .two ideas v/hich are deserving' of some 

- --attention-. . : -A . .'. / " • ' : '■'■ '' -. 

1st. . The three regiment infantry' division .' • , "• . 

. , „ Experience of "the war' has .-amply .demonstrated the insufficiency of the , 

former proportioh'of artillery, in..the division; but-it has never-shpwh 
proof that’ tho former pro-portion of infantry in the division was too. strong. 
If. then -this strength i'nf infantry was reduced from four to three regiments, : 

' it -was primarily, it must not-be forgotten, 'because of .the scarcity.of 
effectives and of their absorption by the artillory, the air service, and by 
certain services, like the motor, transport service. It is, true to say that, 
on the other hand, that the reduction of infantry in t he division did not 
Introduce disadvantages because* at the some t ime, ..the inf:mtr:/raan was 
provided with a. new armament which'was much, more powerful than that of 1914. 
Eurtherinore,’'the proportion, of artillery and infantry in the division which 
wap standard at the' end of the war ..(3 regiments of infantry, 4 groups of 
. light artillery, 75-''s, 2 groups of heavy short artillery (2)), seemed to be, 

■ a- priori , very reasonable.,,.. , ../ .... ' ■ ■ . . -. : 

At the same time, we must. note that the three infantry regiments (nine 
. battalions) are just sufficient to:conduct battle and to assure the'security 
of the.division' artillery. But the division is generally a constituent 
part of the battle formation-of an army corps, which- contains organically 
a certain amount of artillery, which itself more frequently Is reinforced by 
army artillery; and, as peither the army corps nor the army is provided with, 
infantry reinforcements, it results, that on the battle field, the amount of 
infantry furnished by the divisions, which are engaged become notoriously 
insufficient at the same time to conduct the battle, and to assure security 
to such a mass of artillery. Mg are therefore forced to draw upon the batt¬ 
alions of divisions in second line, v/hich are thus prematurely used up and 
are no longer immediately available. -• h 

— — — _ — mm mm W — -r~ W — 

■ I . ' - , : - V •' 1 '■* ’ 

(1) At the end' of the v?ars 'of the First Empire, notably in 1814 and 1815 as 
Napoleon saw the effectives of his. infantry decrease, he increased.the pro¬ 
portion. of his artillery. Ton der Golz indicates the same fact in these 
terms: "Weakening is observed particularly .in the infantry, much less in the 
cavalry and the artillery,. The 'principal arm diminishes more and more in 
importance., ..It..was in reinforcing his art illery.that Frederick the II recog¬ 
nized the only means of’.compensating-for..the melting away'of the forces of 
his infantry. " . 

(3) Artillerie lourde courte (A.L.C.) - howitzers. 





On the other 


hand, the .wearing down of a dr 
by the wearing down of its infantry which «c kao' 
that of the other arms; it 
division has not the 
ticularly if 
result reliefs 


vision in battle is measured 
v to be much more rapid than 
can therefore be imagined that the three regiment 
capacity for' fighting, for u groat length of time, par-; 
we wish to avoid complotoly using up its combat value. As a 
or passage of linos have to be made more frequently, which ’ 

works to the disadvantage of the rapidity ; of the action. 

Lastly, this rapid usurp of.the infantry necessitates strong reserves in 
each echelon in order constantly t;o feed the battle. ' And, in tho three regi¬ 
ment division, it is more often impossible to constitute a division rcsorvo, 
no,matter how useful to the commander to make his action felt, except by 
robbing the first line troops of elements which are indispensable to thorn to 
moot tho requirement of the battle. 


For all these reasons, it therefore seems that it should be 
itage if the division were again given its-fourth regiment* 


With tho power of modern weapons, it .is certain that if one of the ad¬ 
versaries enters the battle with inferior armament, the individual ability of 
the combatant can not be effectively used; his ability is paralyzed before 
it has a chance to. show itself and it produces only sterile sacrifice. Arma¬ 
ment, materiel, machines, therefore appear to be the condition sine qua non 
to produce combat ..efficiency- of troops, but they do not , repl ace combat' 
efficiency. Battle may very well include fights in the air, -artillery duels 
and, perhaps;, .at • an. barly date, combats of tanks against tanks., it will • 
always end up in an infantry action, which alone can bring about a decision. 
Thus, infantry action is, so to speak, the supreme argument of -.combat r the 
result of which it inscribes upon tho terrain by the advance or the with¬ 
drawal of its firing line. The infantry thus indeed remains., in spite of the 
development of machinery, tho'principal-aim,’, and, to use tho consecrated 
expression, the queen of battles; in sum, it alone is capable of conquering, 
of occupying and holding tho terrain,'in position warfare as well as in open 
warfare. . ’ • - 


True, the'means of action of the i nf.:.nt ry fortunately have been increased 
which permits of economy in the human factor.. It is furthermore conceded 
that its ’trade and laborious” task should be lightened by the assistance qf 
the arras which are provided with materiel which is capable-of crushing the - 
resistances which it encounters; but we eaxmot conceivo, at least at the 
present time, that that task, which calls for so many qualities, so many war- . 
like virtues, can be replaced by machines, no matter how'much they may be 
perfected. As the Instruction on the leading of large ,un,its says, battle 
is, in the final analysis', "a moral struggle”, that is to say a straggle 
between the two wills, in which tho nan naturally plays the .principal part* • 
That is why man remains, and will still remain for a long time, to use tho 
forcible expression of Ardant du Picq, ’’the primary instrument of battle”.- 


It is therefore apparent that the replacement of the man by the machine, 
effectives by materiel, which in certain arms and in certain services may be. 
admitted,Without restriction,. has its limits as far as the infantry .is con¬ 
cerned, and that it can not be exceeded without producing, grave disadvantages 
Thus limits are imposed by the necessity of conserving'in-that ..arm a-certain 
degree of mobilitywithout which' it loses all aptitude for maneuver;' conse¬ 
quently, we must avoid loading it down by adding to it heavy and incumbering 
weapons. For the infantry, the goal to be striven for may be summed up .as 
follows: increase its power without injuring its mobility., 


'F., — Introduction of new me ans of' fighting . The prolonged duration 
of the war not 1 only allowed' the perfectionment and the increase of the; arma¬ 
ment already in service in the armies, ;but also gave an opportunity, for tho 
introduction of new v/eap.ohs of war , to such an extent, as was said by M. 
Poincar& that ’’the war was a continuous invention”. Among the numerous 
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innovations which- mad© their appearance, we shall mention only those which 
were ..actually used upon., the battle field . They were: 


con 
mor 
ph'a 
28 1 
and 
ing 
was 
aboi. 


t he employment o f noxious-gases of all k inds, particularly, in.the 


form of projectiles 


— the...development of - aviation, in a rudimentary stage when the war 
began and .whose, extraordinarily rapid progress created a new arm, the 5th 
arm: , ' - 


the creation cf antiaircraft defense (l), .with’-weapons designed to 


bring them down; 


— the creation cf camouflage service , whose purpose was to hide vul¬ 
nerable objectives from observation; 


numerous applications of the radio telegraph ; 


-t the development of the inte ll igence service ,’assisted by aerial 
photography and the’ employment of new organs (listening posts, ranging sections 
etc.); • ' ' . ' ■ . 


the c reation ’ of. tanks , and as a consequence anti' tank defense; 


... — the vast increase in'moans of mechanical transport, particularly the 
automobile, permitting the rapid transport of important forces "from 'one to . 
the other of the battle field. 


All• these innovations placed within' the hands of the command.new means of 
combat, and increased-the number of combinations-which ire.re possible upon- the 
battle field; 1 but they also-complicated the mechanism of battle." Certain of 
them, by their surprise effect upon the enemy, would have' produced large 
results, if they had not been prematurely attempted: Commandant Bouvard (2). 
says: "The appearance of toxic gases, of yperite, of tanks, if their secret 
had been guarded until they could be used in mass, was capable.of producing 
general surprise, of producing a strategic crisis. At the time' when there 
was a tendency to convert the. belief in the inviolability, of fronts into- a 
dogma (a principle which died at its birth), special shell of great neutral¬ 
izing power and squadrons of.tanks would have permitted the Covering forces 
suddenly to be broken through and complete surprise to be produced. But as 
the alarm was prematurely given in each case,' the results obtained v/.ere : . 
limited". Since.most of the discoveries-of peace time may find application 
in war, this is a lesson for the future. ., 


G-.. -.- Ut ility of. Cavalry , -- The role of cavalry in battle has not 
changed to the extent that may have been believed; in. any event cavalry is 
far from being obsolete, as has too often been reiterated. It is, in fact, 
unquestionably the arm.for the exploitation of success; and this has been . 
demonstrated: as examples: the Marwitz groupment in Flanders in 1914, 
Schmettow’s corps in Roumania in 1916, the English cavalry, in Palestine, and 
the French cavalry at Sclonici in 1918. If•it was not used on this mission 
upon.nur front, it was either because it was materially impossible (its 
exhaustion at the battle of the Marne in 1914), or because the gaps which we 
ma'de were not wide enough to let it get through. 


cav 

dei 

met 

use 


However, at the close of a certain number of break-through .offensives,, 
cavalry units could have-played an important part if they had been thrown into 
the breach which had been opened; for example, at Verdun (24 February, 1916), 
on the Somme (4 July , 1916 ), in Pi-cardie (24 March, 1918 ), on the Aisne > 

(28 May, 1918). 


(2) The Military Lessons of the War 
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It was therefore with soundness 


ox exploitation. But, in order to fulfill such a mission, this arm must . 
conserve the qualities which are .peculiar- to it; mobility and speed. Further¬ 
more, these qualities permitted it. to give the greatest service in the defensive 
phase of the spring of 1918 in plugging up the gaps made on 24 March and 
28 May. At all costs, these qualities must therefore be preserved to it, 
and not, under the pretext of increasing its fire power, reduce its maneuver-? 
ing capacity. With the armament which it had at the end of the war our cavalry 
was proficient in fighting dismounted, and, at the same, time, could move 
about-.with' all the speed desirable,. and even fight mounted. 

The question of transforming, the cavalry.; into mounted infantry should, 
therefore, -not even be considered. , Furthermore, in open warfare,-it is as 
useful as it ever was; if, in position warfare, the opportunities for its 
use are more- rare,-it is nP less ture, that when'the time comes that we need 
it, nothing can replace lt'(l). .- Let us therefore maintain a cavalry which is 
ardent, rapid, animated with the offensive spirit and which can operate, as" 
the circumstances demand,' either dismounted or mounted. 


— Necessity for instruction . -- Once again instruction' which has ' 
en in time-of peace, was Shown to be of considerable importance upon 
.Its obtained in battle. It is the errors and the gaps in this instruc- 
which our excessive. losses, in the^early part of. the war must be charged, 
ther hand, v/e have seen how much time was required to remedy these 
it is hard to change the direction of ideas once it has been establish* 
fixed habits, that is, routine, are not easily modified. 


Examples are numerous, as 


thfe" necessity for infantry attacks to have artillery preparation 
the necessity for. thinning out the attack formation, of: infantry; 


establishing close liaison between the different arms in battle 


training troops, for. the constant use of fortification 


-- the difficulties encountered in passing from position warfare to 
©pen warfare iii 1918, etc. • 


As a result, instruction to be given to troops in peace should approximate 
to the greatest possible extent the realities of the battle field (2); to this 
effect, none of the lessons of the war should, be neglected, indeed, the results 


(1) This is what the Germans did not understand; .they sacrificed their 
cavalry to the•necessities of position warfare and-to the exigencies of the. 
derth of effectives. It progressively.adopted the organization and the combat 
methods of the infantry and thus lost .its own qualities;- when the' time confe to 
use it in the great battles of the spring pf 1918, it no. longer existed as a 
special arm. "'Furthermore, the numerous'Instructions of Ludendorff for'the • 

1918 offensive, do not mention a word on the role of. cavalry in battle. The 
German army at that time had in fact only 3 cavalry, divisions w&ich were mounted 
and these were held on the eastern front. , .j. |j|| 


(2) V/e should avoid having. to''make the same, observation which was made by the 
Russian, Captain Solovief, at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War: "From 
the first fight in which X took part,'‘I was convinced that many of the things 
which I had been t aught in peace could not be applied in a real battle; and, 
on the- contrary, there were many things that I no?/ had to do which I had not 
been taught." . 
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ox the -.adoption of any new..war material must be foreseen 
in war; this is particularly true'of leaders . in ;the love: 
application hardly more than what they have been taught. 

'The war of 1914-1918 has, demonstrated that' troo.ps m 
position warfare as well.as in.open warfare, eadh of, whi< 
procedure, its own tactics; the means to be employed.and 
different arms are not the same. Hence, the rieriessi tv tv 


On- the whole, position warfare'had some, favorable 


it allowed us to-hold-out and to bring' our’ materiel up to the demands 


of modern battle 


— it revealed the importance of the defensive and the great advantage., 
which can be drawn from fortification; * 


— it directed our .attention to method, whichwe had sacrificed too 
much for 'rapidity, - . ...... 


On the other hand, it greatly helped to give HJ.se ideas.on a certain 
number of points; • - ■■ : ■ 


'time; it:-led 'to a disregard of the 'influence of surprise 
sight of the necessity for exploitation of, success;-. 


— it revived the dismal theory of the-inviolability'of fronts; and 
created the belief for a time that position warfare was. from thence. the- : only, 
possible, form of combat-. . .-. ■ " • •: . • 


—' it appropriately; modified the i-espective roles of the infantry - and - 
the artillery,, but. overemphasized "that of'the"artillery, so that the infantry 
no. longer dared to face battle unless it had the support, of. a formidable mass 
of artillery, .beyond all'proportion to-its own strength; a pernicious .school, 
which should have ; been’ presented as being a temporary necessity, while - the ■ 
infantry became accustomed to playing-but a sec end ary role in the, battle ■ 


It req.ui.red the tragic events'of the .spring of 1918, which-reintro--. • 

duped open warfare -which had been for to#'long-.lost sight' of, again t# bring 
everything into its proper perspective* - 


3d. Present conception of the offensiye 


The offensive remains (it would be superfluous, t* prove-.it) the <?nly* , 
means of imposing ' ones will- upon the opponent, and, in the last analysis-, 
of obtaining a decision. But should the offensive still be : conducted upon 
the principles upon which our pre-war doctrines, were based? This is the 
question which it is -important to examine. ' 


A. The first' of these old principles' was Mass, and it has not dis¬ 
appeared. ■ It is, iii fact, still as necessary: to be as strong as passible 
at the point where, we wish to obtain the decision; we have even found out 
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that becau'so of the long duration of battles and of the rapid usure of 
troops, numerous reserves are now more than ever necessary;. but, v;e must banish 
from our minds the idea of mass as far as the use of these reserves upon the 
battle field is concerned. Their action will be manifested,, not by letting 
loose an irresistable flood of effort, but by the- renewal .and the continuity 
of• effort, which will be prolonged with all desirable power until the.result 
which is being sought has been obtained, as was fordibly expressed by Luden- 
dorff in his note of 50 March, 1918: "We must completely root out the idea that, 
success can he forced by throwing in a mass of troops. This method leads to ,v 
nothing-but useless losses; numbers are not decisive, fire is decisive." 
Reserves -ale therefore important because they make it possible to.nourish 
this fire and to maintain it at the desired degree Of intensity as long as 
it may be necessary: 

Thus, the principle of mass; always true, has been modified” in. its. 
application because, on tho ono hand; of the necessity for continuity of 
effor t, imposed by the length of battlesj and, on the other hand, by the 
requirement that only the minimum of combatants be exposed because of the fear¬ 
ful power of fire. This is why the expression "principle of superiority of - 
means", which, at the same time includes .superiority in means, both engaged 
and In reserve and fire superiority. 

B. — The second principle which was of importance prior to 1914 was 
that of Surprise , which .was proven to bo as essential in position w arfare as 
in open warfare. Unfortunately, efforts to secure surprise, which, however, . 
had produced such vast results at the beginning of the war (battles of 
Charleroi and of the Ourcq), does not'seem to have, been kept sufficiently in 
mind by our high command, once it was, faced by fortified positions; and, 
because of this fact, with our slow firing heavy artillery materiel which 
always' required long art illery-preparations, it was barely possible to secure . 
tactical surprise. But we could have sought strategic surprise by maneuver 
which is always possible, no matter what the form of operations,.may. be. The ' 
Germans, who were equipped, it is .true, with -quick firing heavy artillery, 
demonstrated this,beginning with their offensive in Callicia (May, 1915), 
and, until the war ended they never ceased to use every means to secure 
surprise.- ., . . '■ . 

On the French side, it was practically only after the April, 1917 offen¬ 
sive that efforts at surprise became one-of the principal preoccupations of. 
the command and was considered as one- of' the essential conditions for success 
(Instruction of 30 October, 1917). From then on efforts wore- made to effect 
tactical surprise by the maintenance of secrecy, by reducing delayins iii 
preparations, by reducing, the length of the artillery preparation and even by 
the -suppression of the latter, if tanks were available; in addition efforts 
to realize strategic surprise were to be made by maneuver without which there 
cannot be complete surprise and consequently no decisive success, (l) 

0. Like the principle of surprise., the principle of Exploitation of 
Suc cess >7as lost sight of from the first, contact with defensively organized - 
positions, or' rather'it was never mentioned* as everybody thought that once 
the position was captured there would he an automatic return to open warfare. 
However, when second positions made their appearance, the question of exploi¬ 
tation of success became a different problem than the pursuit pure and simple . 
This was not recognized until the. end of 1916 in the Instruction of 16 Decem¬ 
ber, and, unfortunately, the means available at that'period were not’yet 


(1) There was no surprise in Artois (18 dune, 1915, none - in Champagne 
('6 October, 1915), none on the Somme (July, 1916), none on the Aisne (16 
April, 1917), none o.n the Oise (•© April, 1918) , and none, in Champagne (15 
July, 1918). • But there was surprise at Verdun (21 February, 1916), at 
Cambrai (20 'November, 1917), in Pi cardie (21 March1918) > on the Aisne 
(27 May,.1918), south of Soissons (18 July, 1918, in Artois (8 August, 
1913, etc. . 1 
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sufficiently developed to, permit this phase of the battle to be pushed with 
all the 'mpidit'y yifhich was. desirable< It was not until 1918 that, first the 
Germans, and then the French discovered a really practical procedure 'which 
would insure rapid exploitation. ■ ‘ 


The phase of the battle took’ on the form, in effort of a series of 
pursuit's,• each of which followed the'cap ture of a position and which did not 
stop until contact was made, with new ■organized resistance farther in. rear.; , 
We have seen that,' for these periods of' successive exploitation, there must'' 


... — decentralization of command'in order-to give- the executants ti great 
degree of initiative" : ' ' 


rdpidity.must take the ascendant over method, provided that good, 
order is still maintained;..‘ ; - * 


■— reinforcement of the means of the infantry so that it can temporarily 
dispense with the support of the .artillery; 


— provision for-the employment of .the cavalry, first hy 'small-units, 
then by large unit s» 4 ' - " • , 


'But, exploitation of success mostly depends at*• least in its earlier ' 
stages upon the use of reserve s'. And this’ question does not seem to have 
been solved effectively during the war'. However; opportunities were not 
lacking, because -the break-through was effected on"several’ occasions on our 
front; rather,, neither side knew ; how nor were able to cempletely exploit the 
results., . : '.'''' - - • 


Without going back to the beginning of the year, in 1918 we saw the 
reserves closely following the first line troops; but when they entered the 
battle it was not with that vigor which, taking advantage of the disorgan¬ 
ization, which -the. preceding fighting had produced in the enemy, should result 
in-a decision.. ... - • • . 


In affect, the problem presented is as, follows: After several days of 
fighting,. to engage on that portion cf the front where resistance is giving 
way, large units which are"absolutely fresh,'both physically and morally and 
which.are consequently capable of rapidly obtaining a decision. 


But , reserves which Wer© : engaged- in 1918 generally had'made quite a 
number of night marches during the concentration which immediately preceded 
the attack; they then made a difficult advance in rear of the first line 
divisions across-torn up terrain,. and,- in addition, were- inadequately ratione'd 
At the time when they Were engaged, they were more -often tired out and could 
no longer furnish the violent and sustained -effort demanded of them. Thus, 
as .a result of their intervention the speed of the battle 'was hardly changed, 
and the change in equilibrium which was expected-as a result of their inter¬ 
vention *v3-as.not produced, - • >c ' - . 


If we make■ a close .'examination of-the -present conditions of offensive, 
battle, it will be seen that wedo not have to have the army renerves follow 
the progress of the first line divisions step by step; this is- & v/ay, of ex¬ 
hausting them physically before they become engaged.: It would be better to 
hold, at least dismounted troops, in good cantonments fifty kilometers in 
.rear of the,front, ready to move by motors at an instant’s notice.' 'It is 'true, 
this scheme would immobilize quite, a number of transport units, but it may 
be assumed that, in the next war, the motor transport' service will have de¬ 
veloped to-such an extent that it will be able to provide this tr'ansportcition 
without detriment to the other missions with which it is normally Charged. ' 


As regards the mounted units which belong to these divisions -in reserve,, 
from the beginning of the operation they -should follow in the wake of the large 
units which are engaged, at.a half day’s march, and consequently always ready 
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to join their organization when needed. The superior commanders e$nd staffs 
it must be understood, .should advance with the corresponding echelons of th 
front line divisions. ' • 


It may thus be imagined that-'army'Reserve divisions may be brought up 
to the battle zone within a few hours, in the night of.the second-or third 
day of the battle for example, without having lost any of their physical or 
floral value,' and ..may be engaged on the f ollowing day by passing through the 
front line units under the most favorable conditions. ■ 


D. .— Lastly, the principle of Moral Superiority has maintained the 
primordial importance which has always been conceded to it. It alone, in 
part accounts for the- long duration of the war; as long as the two opponents 
had a sensibly equal morale, their successes were b,ut, limited; but, as soon 
as it began to go down on one.side,, disaster followed disaster and foretold 
early defeat.' It would require-a- whole study on this subject; such a study 
would show* from the beginning to the end of'hostilities, .with what care 
the French command was concerned with the cultivation and-.the- exaltation of 
the morale of its troops.. -We may then say that victory was secured by that 
one of the two adversaries, who, in addition' to superiority in means and 
skill- of the command, .the better; knew how end could the longer, by its know¬ 
ledge of-men, kedp up and- conserve in its armies that moral superiority over 
the enemy, which makes victory certain. - ' ' . 


. However, it was not an easy matter to sustain, fo.r several years, the 
morale of the combatant at the point required by the, trials, to. which it was 
put and which made more and more demands upon-him; the fatigues and-priva¬ 
tions of the daily life, dangers and suffering resulting from the growth of 
deadly fire power and of the employment of more and more perfected weapons • 
all of these continued to increase as the war was prolonged. In order to 
maintain his superiority over .the enemy, the combatant', therefore, required 
ever increasing physical endurance and morale force, which nothing but the. 
conviction that he was fighting for a just cause and mutual confidence 
between leaders and soldiers was. capable of raising to its highest degree. 
Thus long duration of hostilities and the power of armament:demand of all a 
moral temper which must be firmer than ever. '. 


..The several observations which have been ma^e permit the conclusion that 
the principles of our pre-war doctrine have, in their entirety, been sustained 
the few modifications which, have been car which may, be made in-, them will-not' 
Chftnge-their .general character; which has not’•changed for centuries. 


In order t# increase the chances'of the'success of an offensive. 
Will always be necessarj'-; 


— to have superiority.,, in means; if not with respect to all of the 
enemy’s means, at least upon that part of the front which is selected for the 
attack; ' . ' ' • . V 


— to act by ^surprise,-in order to. preserve that’superiority.for the 

longest possible time; - 

— to know how to exploit success to the utmost, in order t6 draw from 
superiority, still further enhanced by the effect of surprise, the maximum 
benefit; 


--lastly, t« possess superiority in morale over the enemy, without' 
which the ; combatant' would soon .become, discouraged -by the sufferings which 
he must undergo before'victory can be obtained. ; 


These are the principles which are: always true and which have-.been.. 

to which may be added certain 


called ’’The essential conditions for success -, 
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rules which have been- dictated by experience, such as the necessity for. 
complete preparation, the results, of the employment of certain new weapons 
(tanks, airplanes), the choice of terrain for the attack and the selection 
of times of most favorable atmospheric conditions. 

On the contrary, what has undergone most radical change, is the way 
in .which these principles are applied upon the battle field; that is the 
tactics or combat procedure, wich undergoes a continuous evolution with 
the perfecting or armament and diversity of.the means which are put into 
operation; This evolution, whose stages. We have followed, may .be summed 
up in this general formula: "more metho d and less, rapidity; than , in. the pas t 

The hesitations, the feeling out and the changes, which we have noted" 
in the adoption, of combat procedure,, were due to' the fact that at every 
period, we were forced to adopt the end to be sought to the means we had 
available; and a satisfactory solution-was hot ‘always-produced' in the first 
attempt. We have seen how heavily the question : .-of our artillery materiel 
bore u x>n operations; and. to what extent the fluctuations of the struggle 
between projectile and armor, that is between-'the means Of the attack and 
.those of. the defense, influenced, the conoeption'of offensive operations.' 

In any event, the principles-which form the. basis of our offensive- ' 
doctrine still remain true. Let us, therefore, be careful about declaring 
as has been-too often done immediately after great -military struggles, that 
everything has changed and that we must make a clean sweep of the past; we ' 
would rather recall that very :apt observation of General Langlols well~ 
before 1914; "We are too ready to see a revolution in the military ar> 
where there is simply an evolution in tactical procedure." 

' 4th. What•our n ew R egula tions might be . 

Is a change in the nature of our principal Regulations required? 

This i.s the first question which, suggests itself. 

■ Nothing:, whicfc Yire have . said up to this point would: justify .such 
change. In spite of their imperfections and gaps, they very judiciously 
separate questions of a general character 1 from those of a particular char¬ 
acter. Today, as well as in 1914, it appears necessary to make this class¬ 
ification, which leads to the formulation of regulations or instructions 
intended for. the use of: 

— the high command., with, reference to the conception of operations 
and the conduct of lar;e units;. 

— all. arms (l), with reference to the execution of operatibns and the 
conduct of small units; 

— each separate arm, with reference to the operation of -its special'' 
characteristics. • ' • 

Admitting this view, it will be easily seen, as fas said in the 
beginning of this study, that it is a question bringing up to. date the 
regulations pertaining to the command and to. the combined arms, while, the 
separate regulations of each arm require complete recasting. We would 
thus have: 

-an Instruction on the conduct of large units;. 

a Decree, establishing regulations for the armies in campaign, 
or a regulation on the employment of small units, common to all arms; 

-- a series of Regulations with reference to each separate arm, ' 
old or new (infantry, artillery, cavalry, engineers, air service, tanks)' 
^eciait^^itelegraph, gas,, anti-aircraft defense, etc.)> 
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At the same time, it would be appropriate to add to the reflations 
which are common to all arms, those which cover certain questions of a general 
nature, who'se. importance became apparent during the war; for example, in¬ 
struction on liaison and the use of field fortification. 

Some thinkers, properly convinced of the necessity for coordinating 
the action of the different arms and particularly between the infantry and 
the artillery, demand that they be provided with common combat regulations ; 

•they maintain, in effect, that op the battle field there is not a tactics of 
infantry, a tactics of artillery, etc...., but rather a combat tactics common 
to all arms and which each of them must know. Nothing could be' more true; 
and, in our opinion, such should be the conception of the new service in 
campaign or of the instruction for. the -employment of -small unit's (1) . But ' 
that in no way prevents each arm from having its Own manual containing all 
the detailed prescriptions relative to the application of the common regula¬ 
tion as regards the particularities of that arm, and regulating questions: of 
instruction. - • 

Furthermore, we have .taken several occasions to note the danger of 
broadcasting to the: troops certain ideas ,*which, although being perfectly 
correct’ are of a nature to lower their confidence arid consequently their 
morale, such as, for example, the idea that the-infantry is generally 
incapable, of pushing an attack without the assistance of a powerful mass of 
• artilleryi This -idea, no matter how correct it may be, particularly when it 
is a question of attacking tin organized position, is of particular interest 
to the authority which -has the responsibility of putting on the operation. 

It is particularly the business of the commander to appreciate the' 
importance.and the extent of the means of all kinds which he requires to 
accomplish adequately any enterprise with which ho is charged, and parti-** 
cularly the indispensable amount of artillery in order to assure the success 
of the infantry; for this appreciation, which, furthermore, varies with each 
particular case, he is solely responsible. It, therefore, does not devolve 
upon the.infantry to judge Whether the artillery provided for its : support 
is sufficient or not; as-far as it is concerned, every attack which is ordered 
must be executed with its utmost energy and .with-an unshakeable confidence 
in the means of action at its own disposition. It is for this reason that it 
does not seem to be of any use to have this notion-appear in regulations 
intended for the use of/the troops; it is sufficient to insert them in the 
instruction on the -conduct of large units, in calling the attention of the 
command to their importance and in charging the commander with the insurance 
of their-application. • - ■ 

There is still another question which must be defined.; that, is, the . 
demarkation between large and small units ; we.are in a quandary-whether to 
class the division in the former or the latter. For, we have said that the 
division is the smallest of the large units which is capable of battle under 
the direct orders of: its leader-; but it is also the largest of the small , 
units which organically includes the different arms. It is therefore natural - 
to select the division as the type organization to be. used in the.regulations 
which should define the combat tactics- common to all arms, that is to say, 
in the decree on service of the armies in,campaign. Thus the infantry division 
will be classed "With 'the small units, as well as .the cavalry division; and only 
the large groups will be included under the term large units. ■ 

This is not all; to meet the-necessities of modern war, the different 
regulations which we have described should also: -. * 

a. Contain two distinc t p a rts , one relating to open -warfare, the, other 
relating to position warfare Cb); 


(1) In addition it would be better to transfer from the Service in Campaign 
everything which refers to- the organization and. the composit ion pf armies in 
campaign to the Instruction on the conduct of large units. : 

(.2) This would not preclude the retent ion of Special Regulations on Siege 
Warfare,- which is only a special case of position warfare.. 
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b_. In each of these parts, devote more space than formerly’to the 


, c_. Direct thought to the importa nce o f th e; moral .for ces 

for their constant development., 


With refersnce to, this last opinion, it would.-be'desirable not .to he 
satisfied with acknowledging the overpowering influence /of the’moral forces 
as, a-foreward to. the new regulations,, and then novqr mention them again.. In 
connection with, the numerous questions, which are discussed in the regulations; 
on the contrary, as each question-is discussed; the. important: and often 
preponderant ; part, of those, forces should be brought out 4-n connection with the 
question under discussion. The different .echelons of command'will thus he ’ 
better 'able to .realize tha^. the -moral forces t .like every -.other kind of force, 
must be cultivated,- nourished,., trained-,., exercised-and sustained lost they 
become atrophied and desert the ranks-of the troo.ps'; and they will thus’- 
realize the primary role that they must play in this respect. This role, •' 
furthermore, is one that is present,at all times, in peace as well sis in.war; 
in order to, fulfill'it:, leaders are required .who are real leaders of men, 

"who know, the' soldier, and- who /know how .to use him", as.Ardant' du Brocq Says. . 
For, this' can .be learned, and should be taught - to- all grades, - who can only 
obtain the confidence and the devotion of. their, troops by /example', the 
dignity of their conduct, care.of their dress, love of discipline,. respect, for 
order, affection for the soldier,, the interest which, they- have in him both on 
and'off duty, etc....' ■ - • 


On/its side, the high command will cultivate the morale of the troops, 
not only by visits made, as frequently as possible; but, also by its. orders 
arid proclamatipns, never covering up the difficulties, to be.'overcome, but 
also disclosing every, chance in favor of ; success,. 4a should be very c-ireful 
to sec that the intelligence -and. information circulated by the second sections 
of the staffs.exactly express the truth, otherwise they will-do more harm-than 
good and will soon be looked upon as'so much "bunk" (-1)*' : 


All these measures, however,, would remain ineffective, if the Government 
particularly in time of war, were not convinced of the necessity for direct¬ 
ing public opinion at-the rear.. In fact, attacks against the morale of 
armies comes from the rear; we had. the demonstration of. this in France after 
16 April, 1917, as in Germany after the check-of the great spring .offensives 
of 1918. The morale -of the combgtajnt, which had been well sustained by his 
leaders, was never seriously shaken by lack, of military successes', while it 
was shown to be very sensitive to suggestions which came, from the rear,; and, 
particularly in a long war, it is impossible to suppress the contacts 'between 
the armies and the. rear. It is. therefore at, the : rear where governmental . 
action should .be exercised in oiapositioh to all defeatist propaganda and to 
maintaining ah unshakoable confidence in. success in the ci^il population. 


(1) " peurrage de cra ne." 
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_a. The commonder makes known his intentions an 
directives, instructions, orders or plans depending 
heirarchy which he occupies and upon the pirticul r 
struggle. 


b. This will of the commander is a result of the decision which he has 
arrived at; to make decisions is his principal, function; the- decision 
should be based.: 


on the end to be accomplished or the mission to be fulfilled 


-- on what is known of the situation and the intentions of the enemy; 

— on the facilities or the difficulties offered by the terrain to the 
accomplishment of his purpose; 


— on the available means as compared with those which the enemy is 
presumed to possess; §§ 


2. • The higher .echelon occupied- by. the commander, the more . simple 
should be his conception of the maneuver to bo executed; the nearer we 
approach the executant, the more complicated does execution become because 
of terrain; atmospheric conditions, and incidental local conditions. 


d> The commj&nder announces the tasks assigned to the subordinate commands 
by designating missions to be accomplished and not the means to be employed, 
the choice of which is always left tpthe subordinate. 


In this connection it must be admitted that our temperament too often 
induces to designating the means to be employed rather than the object to 
be accompli shed, the., mission to be fulfilled. We must school ourselves’ in 
ability to translate our will into a mission which leaves to the subordinate 
the choice of the moans of execution. During the period of stabilization, 
the -command was led, cither because of the lack of instruction of the troops 
or because of the short, time available,, to lay down in its plans many of the 
details which were not within its province, thus interfering with the attri¬ 
butes of its subordinates and not leaving to them -their rightful share of • 
initiative. This is-not an exampleto .be followed; and', although the sub¬ 
ordinate’s initiative naturally becomes reduced in position warfare", it is no 
less necessary. In any case, it is absolutely essential in open warfare, 
where the -fluctuations .of battle all the more escape the retention of the 1 
command as the latter becomes, more distant from the battle field. - ' 


ions 

tilth 


j3. Depending upon the time available before an operation is begun, it 
is appropriate to formulate plans,or orders which shall be as complete as 
possible, or, on the contrary, to group the questions in accordance with 
their'urgency and'according to the needs of . the troops. If this time'be 
greatly reduced, ,the executants must be given such information; as early , , 
as possible, as will allow them,either to begin the movement.(waring order) 
or to make adequate preparation for the projected operation. '. 


Based upon these few general ideas, the method of command should 
protect the leader from the most common errors and should insure: 


— that he has adapted the end to be attained to the means, available 
and that his conception is really capable of execution; ' , 


— that to express his will, he.has made use of the form which is most 
suitable to the situation (;ioIans, orders, etc...) 


that he has respected the initiative of his subordinates; 


-- lastly, that he has given adequate consideration to the information 
of the enemy. ... 
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This List consideration, sometimes.‘neglected, deserves-some discussion. 
Experience has demonstrated that the conta.nder should Establish his comb t 
procedure , (att tick or defense) in accordance with v/hut he knows- of "the enemy's 
intentions, his-Armament, his. material and moral situation; and should not 
hesitate; to modify, this procedure to meet' those adopted, by. the enemy in his. 
defense or attack.. The war was not fought in. Maceaohia or in Palestine 
in the same.way as it was fought on the French front; and on the' latter front 
attacks in 1918, were m, -.do- in. a -way which would never; hive'been even con¬ 
sidered in 1916 or in 1917. As u result, the'methods and procedure of combat 
must be' v aried so as to be adapted to the situation end also so ■ as.‘to in’- .; 
crease the effect .of surprise.. Once the Germans, noted the ..effectiveness of a 
method, they were accustomed to repeat it until it no longer succeeded,■ 
Instead ( of changing it before the enemy had found tlio method of ■ blocking it; 
whence the failure of their defensive methods in 1917 {divisions of inter¬ 
vention) and in 1918 (outpost zone),.as well as of their'attack procedure in 
the spring of 1918 which culminated, in .the defeat of ,15'- July. • a v ’ • 


Thus accur we information' of the. enemy appears to he necessary -(l-)i 
this is the role of the second sections . The commander should, in -fact,, not 
only orient their efforts by a plan for-the collection-of' Intelligence, but. 
he Should* also consult them, frequently and should, .give the most careful ..- 
consideration to .the indications which they'may furnish; working in close 
liaison with'the third section; their efforts must bevdirected in the sarnie 
direction as the latter.' . a • 


But , it must be said, for quite a long period in the war',. the' command. - 
scarcely took into consideration What it- was furnished by its second section; 
and that the latter, 3n eking any direction ns well as the ne'cesSary. means for 
investigation, were unable to. furnish intelligence . of. any use in time -to. be.., 
of use, ' Furthermore, the exaggerated rumors'which the second sections spread 
from the beginning-of 1915 as to the degree of exhaustion' of' Germany resulted 
in their, being discredited, . 


■However, the second sections by slow degrees, put new sources of. infor¬ 
mation into operation, and ware soon in condition to fulfill their role; 
but too often the command neglected to consult them., or father did not give' 
sufficient weight to the result of their investigations. In addition,•our 
attacks were put in position too long a time ahead, as if the enemy, paralyzed 
by passivity, could do nothing but receive our blows. . 


Such errors can no longer be countenanced; and the command must, as it 
later did, make use of its second sect ion-and.must give.adequate considera¬ 
tion to its work. Every time, the command must make a decision, the-factor 
"enemy” tsist be considered of equal'importance to all the others, otherwise 
errors most prejudicial to success will be made. 


In - conclusion, on the question of method of command, we must say a few 
words on the use of the liaison officer, between the superior echelon, raid ths . 
subordinate echelon. This method of liaison and inf orma.tion- i's''capable -of 
producing the best results, always provided that those who function in this., 
position are given very definite missions. The liaison officer’s normal \ 
duties are delicate enough, and he should never under any circumstance be 
used as an inspector, or investigator; he is not qualified for such activity. 
Aside from his liaison duty, he- may bh, charged with the collection bf .tcertain 
information, with the verification of some : detail, to investigate a definite, 
fret, and then he -mast 4 always report to the authority interested in -order ' 
to fulfill his mission; but he.must never be authorized to give tiny estimate ' 


(1) This accurate information of the enemy was wanting to us in 1914 and in 
1915; Falkenhayn did not-have it for his Yerdun offensive; it did not stop 
the 16 April, 1917 offensive, on the Aisne; and finally it should have made 
us, on .11 November, 1918, refuse the Germans’ armistice proposals.' 
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bUQe or -nne uDiui-ey or leaders to whom he is attached. 

A single -word, a reflection rar.de by him, can, in fact, exert a gre .t influence 
upon he mind of his own chief and can, wilfully or not, compromise the 
person who is the object of such comment;, for example, the use of the quali¬ 
fication "o ptimist or pessimist ",which was used:and abused during the war, 
and which alone was enough to make or discredit a general officer in the eyes: 
of superior authority. For,ame .11 of the pessimists of that period were wrong 
only in that they saw the situation,in a really practical way, asked, for 
the, means which they believed to be necessary to -accomplish the mission which 
had been given them and. did not let themselves be blinded by vain hones. 

Ihey hadtheir jobs to fill, and nobody but their superiors in the chain of 
command were qualified to appreciate their conduct* 


5th. Conclusion 


In concluding this study, we can say that the experience of the lest 
war has not sensibly modified our doctrine; it has-allowed it to be rounds 
out and has abruptly disposed of certain deceptive theories, such-as,that 
of the inviolability of fronts, the superiority of the defensive over the ' 
offensive, etc,... Thus the following points have been brought into 
prominence;: they must never again be lost sight, of; . 

1st* The adoption of more, and more perfected weapons has made battle 
deadly , particularly in position warfare; —— 


2d. The pow er of t his armam ent, and' particularly 
allows destruction to .be' undertaken ’which it would' have 
even imagine. 


4th, As.a result of these three new premises, the utilization and.the 
Pfg^izati on. of the gr ound, supplemented by the use of "camouflage, become 
of prime .' importance as means of escaping destruction. , 

On the other hand, they, force us to take minute precautions which may be 
interpreted as: 


a. for the command and staffs, by detailed foresight, , which must be - 
extended us far as possible, into'the preparation as well as into the execu¬ 
tion of an operation; 


• "bv for the executant:, by measures o f order and of prudence , which have 
now become indispensable* , 


c,. for all leaders, by the obligation-of maintaining elose,liaison 
not only v/ith neighboring units, but also with the different arras takin ( 
part in .the action. 


• ,5th. The dispositions to be made as a consequence give the battle a 
more arid more methodical for m, in which the combination of the different 
arms must be carefully insured in order to make use of the special-properties 
of each-of them to the advantage of the whole .tend to guard the infantry from 
the dangers of isolation. 


6th. But the effect of this necessity, of method is 


to complicate infantr y com bat; 


to slow up the ge neral p rogress of oper at ion s 


to require much more highly develope d 'inst ruction ,of troops than 





7th. The Increasing dangers to .which the combatant is exposed demand, 
an ever increasing m o ral char acter *' 

It may be granted that methodical and scientific procedure may bo ■ 
realized easily enough in the case of an offensive against fortified posi¬ 
tions; but once the attack gets out into the open, the 'situation changes , 
and approaches that of open warfare. .Then the share of initiative of which 
the executants have been temporarily deprived,' must be returned to them,. 

This is even truer in the defensive, in spite of all the foresight 
which we- may exercise, we must expect surprises; the ; attacker, in effect» 
attempts to push through into'the open terrain in order to force the defender- 
to fight under conditions which he has not foreseen;- and then, more than • 
ever, we must rely upon the initiative of subaltern leaders to maintain the 
situation. The Instruction of 20 December, 1917, said: "Every initiative, 
must be brought into'play to meet the multiple incidents of-battle.” 

We must therefore -develop the spirit,of initiative in every grade, 
since experience has shown this spirit to be necessary in every situation 
and that it Is exercised with greater difficulty, in the defensive than in 
the offensive; and we must realize the truth that the most judicious pre¬ 
arrangements are of no value unless, they be executed .with discernment which 
is based upon the actual situation. 

We must likewise develop the spirit of method , which the conduct of 
modern battle demand, but we must be on our guard'against, any exaggeration 
at the expense of rapidity . Regard for order and method does not preclude, 
in every offensive or defensive act, speed of execution, without which 
exploitation of surprise or the reestablishment of the situation becomes 
Impossible. - This t he' importance of. instruction ,■ not only of officers and- 
non-commissioned officers, but also of the, troops becomes apparent, for 
troops only execute'rapidly what they know well. De Brack wrote: ”In.fact 
in the matter of instruction, when it comes time to apply it, we cannot have 
too much instruction. On that eventful.day it will be too.late to learn and 
it will be time to select what v/e need and to forget the useless. Further¬ 
more, war has become so complicated and. presents so many unexpected oppor¬ 
tunities that the reserve of instruction which we have acquireddmay also 
find its unexpected application; and if we find an opportunity to apply it, 
even a single, time in the course , of our life, it will pay for a year'.s 
effort.” 

. Lastly, we must avoid'-going from one excess to ano ther, which is a 
tendency of our temperament, in' 1870, everything gave way to the defensive, - 
basedupon the power of the new armament Which we were assured favored the 
defender rather than the attacker, fat therefore, believed in the efficacy of • 
good positions and we neglected ^maneuver; whence the passive character of 
our operations. 
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In 1914; on the contrary, everything gave way to the-offensive, and the 
offensive to the bitter end; we primarily sought movement and maneuver; we 
despised the defensive and with it the material and moral power of fire. 
During the war itself we have pointed out: 

— the tendency towards the theory of the inviolability of fronts, which 
followed the theory of the break-through; 

--.blind faith in.the brutal -offensive, delivered first in a head¬ 
strong manner, then in successive attacks-, and .in offensives with limited 
objectives;, - 

—efforts to secure rapidity at tho expense of order, then attempts 
at the opposite effect; . 

—absolute confidence in the .offensive capacity of infantry, then 
followed by practically the same confidence in the' action of the artillery v 
alone; 
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— the employment of field warfare methods in the attack of fortified 
positions, then the employment of posit ion warfare methods when we again 
got into'open warfare, etc.... 

These errors resulted from the excesses, into which we fell and which 
must bo guarded against in the future. ** In medio stat vi rtue 1 *; is as 
true in military affairs as in any ethers. 

From all the foregoing we will retain first of all the guiding idea, 
which dominates the conception as well as the execution of every operation; 
deploy all energy to destroy and to be not destroyed . All the rules of 
battle are direct consequences of that primordial idea. It is this idea 
which inspires the assembly and the accumulation of means, which demands 
economy of force, which leads us to provide for surprise, and which, at 
certain times, counsels the boldest stroke as being the best means of 
obtaining important results with the minimum of losses.. 

This is not all; in order to win in addition we must have leaders who 
arc well chosen and energetic, animated with ardent faith in success and 
who are unshakable in their resolution. 

We must have troops , perfectly instructed, armed and,trained, troops 
who have the resolution to make the adversary suffer and who do not fear 
suffering for themselves. 

Lastly we must have staffs ,, who are conscientious, experienced,, 
•optimist!s, permeated with the spirit of duty and sacrifice, resolved to 
share, at the same time, both the responsibility of the leader and. the 
dangers of the troops. ’ .. .. 

It is only at this price that victory is obtained. 
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